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WASHINGTON "FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


PARENTS UNREALISTIC ON COLLEGE PLANNING 


College expectations: In survey conducted by Elmo Roper for 
Ford Foundation, 69 per cent of parents of children under 18 re- 
ported they expected children to go to college. In 1958 only 21.4 
per cent of nation's population between 18 and 21 actually were in 
college. 

Financing college education: Median expected expense for 
each year of college was $1,450, but 60 per cent of parents expect- 
ing to send children to college reported no savings plan specifi- 
cally for this purpose. For the 40 per cent who did have such a 
plan, median amount saved last year was only $150. Although cost 
of college education has been increasing sharply since World War 
II, parents ignored possibility of continued increases and ex- 
pected future college costs to remain at present level. 


PROJECTION OF EARNED DEGREES 


Expect doubling within decade: According to U. S. Office of 
Education, number of earned degrees projected for 1969-1970 is 
about double number in 1957-1958 at each level of degrees and for 
each sex. This large increase is due both to growing college-age 
population and to growing proportion of this population earning 
degrees. Of these two factors, growing population is more inm- 
portant in accounting for increase in bachelor's and master's de- 
grees over period projected. 

First professional degrees: Number is expected to jump from 
362,544 in 1957-1958 to 709,000 in 1969-1970. Number of women 
getting first degrees is expected to rise from 121,564 to 234,000. 

Master's degrees: Number is expected to go up from 65,487 in 
1957-1958 to 138,900 in 1969-1970. Number for women is expected 
to increase from 21,336 to 45,000. 

Doctor's degrees: Number is expected to climb from 8,938 in 
1957-1958 to 18,100 in 1969-1970. Number for women should go up 
from 964 to 1,700. 


HOUSING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Most off campus: Only about 30 per cent of Nation's 3.2 mil- 


lion college students were living in college housing quarters 
(dormitories and fraternity or sorority houses) in fall of 1958, 
according to Bureau of Census. Approximately 29 per cent were 
living with their parents, and 26 per cent had their own house— 
holds (that is, were household heads or wives of heads). Six per 
cent lived with relatives other than their parents, and 10 per 
cent had other types of living quarters (in rooming houses or in 
private rooms or apartments) while they were attending college. 
Women who were attending college were more likely to be living in 
college housing than were the men students. On other hand, men 
college students were more likely to be residing in their own 


households. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS TOP CONCERN 


White House Conference report: Results of nationwide survey 
released by White House Conference on Children and Youth point to 
juvenile delinquency as number one youth problem in United States. 
Prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency is subject that 
tops list of 40 major areas of concern reported by 45 states with 
committees preparing for White House Conference which will be held 
March 27-April 2, 1960, in Washington. Second in frequency of 
mentions is closely related subject of emotionally disturbed 
child, listed by 32 states. Third, with 29 mentions, is problem 
of retarded child. Far down the list are problems stemming from 
such new social phenomena as television-watching, teen-age drink- 
ing and driving, and radiation hazards. 
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Personality Dynamics 
and Vocational Counseling 


“O» I pon’r KNow. It’s just a vague 
dissatisfaction with myself, I sup- 
pose.... Kind of hard to pin down... . 
I've wandered around here not really hav- 
ing a concrete goal. It worries me, it 
annoys me. It’s a vague feeling of uneasi- 
ness... of being ill at ease in a crowd and 
in meeting new people. ... These things 
are a contributing factor along with the vo- 
cational indecision. I feel myself being 
driven to making a decision, of making a 
stand, which I might regret later on.” 

Thus did a 26-year-old, single, male grad- 
uate student describe himself after coming 
to a counseling agency for help in choosing 
a career goal. It was apparent not only to 
the counselor but to the client himself that 
his intra-personal and inter-personal needs 
and response patterns were inextricably tied 
up with and interacting upon a life de- 
mand, viz., working toward a vocational 
goal, 

The very title of this article is indicative 
of an over-all trend within the vocational 
guidance movement, a trend characterized 
by increasing recognition of (1) the com- 
plexity of factors affecting everyday life 
decisions and (2) the fact that an indi- 
vidual’s vocational goals, and the behaviors 
leading toward those goals, are an expres- 
sion of the total person, not merely of a 
compartmentalized segment of the indi- 
vidual. 

Why this trend? For a number of rea- 
sons, including better methods of appraising 
individuals, better understanding of the 
counseling process, better professional prep- 
aration of counselors, and the expansion 
of counseling services to a wider range of 
"ALBERT § THOMPSON is a Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychological Foundations and _ Services, 
Feachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 
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clientele in terms of age and types of prob- 
lems handled. Counseling has gone from 
the schools into the market place and into 
the work place to serve adults in whom the 
problems of daily work and other life be- 
haviors are closely interwoven. Counseling 
a 30-year-old who feels frustrated and de- 
pressed during much of his working day is 
quite different from helping a 14-year-old 
explore possible future outlets in the world 
of work for his developing interests and 
aptitudes. 

These developments could not have oc- 
curred, however, without a broadening of 
the goals of vocational guidance [23] and of 
the concept of vocational counseling [20]. 
For example, at a recent APGA convention, 
McCully, in tracing the history of VA coun- 
seling, described the integration of voca- 
tional advisement and personal counseling 
in a broader frame of reference, in which 
“vocational counseling should go further 
than dealing with facts and information on 
a logical and rational basis by taking into 
account counselee perceptions and motiva- 
tions, and by assisting the counselee as 
necessary to clarify, accept, and modify his 
feelings and attitudes” [9]. 

This over-all trend is all to the good and 
has stimulated important development in 
the field. Like most changes, however, it 
has also resulted in some blind alleys, in 
fumblings, and frequently in confusions. 
Not only the beginner, but the experienced 
counselor as well, is faced with the task of 
working his way through a barrage of ex- 
hortations and theorizing about the goals 
and nature of counseling, and of distinc- 
tions among guidance, counseling, and 
psychotherapy. He is urged to be non- 
directive and treat vocational problems just 
like any other personal problems; or to 
apply psychoanalytic concepts such as 
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identification, sublimation, and ego-ideal; 
or to approach counseling as facilitation of 
a learning process; or to help clients re- 
duce irrelevant drives and develop appropri- 
ate responses. It is small wonder that the 
experienced vocational counselor sometimes 
is nostalgic for the good old days when he 
could give a small battery of tests, match 
the results with an occupational profile, and 
help the client find a job which provided a 
reasonable outlet for the individual's apti- 
tudes and interests. Or the counselor may 
react by drawing the unwise conclusion that 
there is no such thing as vocational coun- 
seling anymore and by treating all clients 
as in need of psychotherapy. 

What can the practicing vocational coun- 
selor do under the circumstances? Ob- 


viously, he cannot put a sign on his door 
saying, “Out for lunch . . . will be back 
when APA or NVGA adopts an official 


theory of vocational counseling.” What 
he can do is to draw upon theory, research, 
and his own experience and develop a set 
of propositions to guide him in his daily 
work. These propositions will be in vary- 
ing stages of refinement and validation; 
some will fall together neatly into a system, 
others will hang in mid-air until some new, 
unifying principles come along. 

The remainder of this article will be 
organized around such a set of propositions, 
those which I consider to be most relevant 
to personality dynamics in relation to vo- 
cational counseling. 

Proposition 1. A job is more than a 
collection of duties and responsibilities; it 
determ.nes the kind of life led by the indt- 
vidual. 

This proposition affirms the importance 
of work in modern society. Toynbee [24], 
in a fascinating survey of the meaning of 
work throughout history, describes how 
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man’s work has had a religious and social 
basis as well as an economic one. To lose 
one’s job is a psychological as well as an 
economic threat. One's occupation is also 
a primary determiner of one’s social class. 
Thus the sociologist, historian, philosopher, 
and the psychiatrist as well as the psycholo- 
gist recognize the importance of one’s job 
in Western civilization, particularly in the 
United States with its Puritan ethic of “idle- 
ness as sin” and its frontier heritage of 
“work for survival.” 

A counselor must be aware, of course, 
that this attitude toward work is a charac- 
teristic middle-class phenomenon. Since 
most counselors are themselves middle-class 
persons and take these attitudes for granted, 
they are occasionally puzzled and even 
aggravated by the failure of a given client 
to be work-oriented. Edmund Love's 
graphic description of the lives and moti- 
vations of some New York City vagrants in 
his book Subways Are For Sleeping (8) is 
a salutary antidote for these attitudes and 
should be required reading for counselors. 

Proposition 2. The degree of satisfac- 
tion an individual obtains from his work ts 
proportionate to the degree to which it en- 
ables him to implement his self-concept and 
to satisfy his salient needs (21). 

This proposition is based on the funda- 
mental principles of need-psychology and 
on the assumption that unsatisfied needs re- 
sult in frustrations, anxieties, and feelings 
of dissatisfaction. Super stated this in a 
more positive form when he wrote: “Since 
work has a central role in human life, it is 
not surprising that vocational development 
is easily viewed as the implementation of a 
self-concept” [22, p. 293). 

That over-all job satisfaction is related 
to the extent to which one’s job provides 
satisfaction for basic psychological needs 
has been fairly well demonstrated [/7]. 
There is probably less agreement concern- 
ing the extent to which an individual can 
be “happy in general” without being rea- 
sonably happy in his work. Certainly, as 
vocational counselors, we operate on the 
assumption that job satisfaction and satis- 
faction in other important life areas inter- 
act and we expect, or at least hope, that im- 
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provement in one area will spread to other 
areas. 

Proposition 3. Occupations differ in 
their temperament requirements and voca- 
tional planning should take these differ- 
ences into account. 

This is probably one of the most con- 
troversial of the propositions. It assumes 
that we can set minimum or optimum 
amounts of specified personality traits for 
various occupations, as has been done with 
intelligence, aptitudes, and skills. 

Unfortunately, research data on occupa- 
tional differences in personality traits are 
incomplete and even contradictory. Anne 
Roe [/5] has gathered together the im- 
portant findings of this type in her Psy- 
chology of Occupations. The USES [26] 
has rated 4,000 jobs in terms of their out- 
standing personality requirements. But 
Patterson [/0] in a recent review of studies 
of the Rorschach in vocational diagnosis or 
prediction states that “of studies of some 
30 occupations and 10 training areas, the 
results of the majority are negative or, if 
positive, were not cross-validated,” and 
Levine graphically described the outcomes 
of research on personality measures when 
he wrote that such measures “almost always 
have fallen flat on their face validities when 
stacked up against the criteria of training or 
occupational success” [7]. 

Despite the lack of strong positive evi- 
dence, this proposition is hard to give up. 
The negative findings can result from at 
least two possibilities: (1) there really are 
occupational differences but the current 
methods of measuring personality traits are 
too rough or unreliable to reveal the dif- 
ferences; or (2) there is considerable flexi- 
bility in the way most job duties can be 
carried out and workers with different per- 
sonality patterns can be equally effective. 
Thus in many job settings, particularly in 
higher level occupations, the worker makes 
the job as much as the job selects the 
worker. 

Until further evidence is available, there- 
fore, the vocational counselor probably 
should not put much stress upon specific 
temperament trait job requirements beyond 
the obvious, common sense ones. 


Proposition 4. Occupations differ in 
their attraction value for persons with dif- 
fering patterns and needs. 

Though striking differences in person- 
ality requirements for job success have not 
been frequently found, some occupations 
appear to serve better than others as outlets 
for certain needs. Thus, Roe [/5] found 
that social scientists differ from physical 
scientists in concern with personal relation- 
ships, and Wells and Wood found that 
Harvard College arts majors differ in emo- 
tionality from physical science majors [27]. 
In a recent article, Carl Sternberg, after 
surveying a number of studies relating vo- 
cational interests to temperament traits, 
concluded that aesthetic interests are prob- 
ably related to needs for feelings of indi- 
viduality and revolt against society while 
scientific-technical interests may be related 
to needs for order, control, and predicta- 
bility [78]. 

Roe [14] has more recently hypothesized 
that the psychological climate of the home, 
along such dimensions as acceptance or re- 
jection, warmth or cold, develops attitudes 
which eventually express themselves in dif- 
ferential vocational choices. Thus, the indi- 
vidual exposed in early life to a “cold” 
home, with parents tending to be rejecting 
or neglecting, is likely to develop a de- 
fensive orientation away from rather than 
toward persons and gravitate toward occu- 
pations of the technical, outdoor, or scien- 
tific type. 

Proposition 5. Vocational decisions, like 
other life decisions, are not purely rational. 

Some would say they are not rational at 
all, but I like to think that man is a think- 
ing animal and that it is a mistake to for- 
get that he has a cortex as well as a thala- 
mus. With the recognition, however, of 
the multiplicity of factors affecting voca- 
tional decisions (some of which the “de- 
cider” is only partially aware of) and of the 
concept of vocational choice as an expres- 
sion and implementation of the individual's 
self-concept, attention must be directed to 
the identifications, the sublimations, the 
value structure, the stereotyped attitudes 
toward occupations, and the striving for the 
satisfaction of unsatisfied needs which are 
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drawn together in the process of making 
important life decisions. “Facts” about the 
individual and about jobs are still a neces- 
sary part of the decision process, and a vo- 
cational counselor has an important re- 
sponsibility for helping the client obtain 
those facts. He must be aware, however, 
that facts have to be interpreted and ac- 
cepted by the client before they have much 
functional value. 

Proposition 6. Vocational problems both 
arise from and lead to emotional difficulties. 

This proposition concerns the relation- 
ship between vocational and personality 
problems. Theoretically, there are three 
possible kinds of interactions: (1) inde- 
pendent, coincidental co-existence, like 
near-sightedness and the measles; (2) re- 
sulting symptom, in which one is primarily 
an observable symptom of some underlying 
difficulty; and (3) functional interaction, in 
which adjustment in one area has a posi- 
tive or negative effect upon adjustment in 
another. 

Kaplan and Kaplan have recently de- 
scribed the second type of relationship as 
follows: 

“A characteristic symptom of emotional 
illness is a disturbance in the ability to 
adjust to the demands of reality. An im- 
portant aspect of reality in our society is the 
necessity to support oneself by working. 
The general malfunctioning of neurotics 
and psychotic persons often encroaches on 
the work area; and many such persons, be- 
sieged as they are by feelings of inadequacy, 
past failures, and anxiety, exhibit various 
degrees of vocational maladjustment. The 
prevalence of work problems among the 
emotionally ill population indicates the im- 
portance of a thorough appreciation of the 
relationship between psychological disturb- 
ance and vocational maladjustment” [6, 
p. 1). 

In one of the few attempts (that I am 
aware of) to relate the common psychiatric 
disorders to job functioning, the authors 
(one a psychiatrist, the other a psychologist) 
describe characteristic work problems fre- 
quently found in patients with psychiatric 
disorders such as Anxiety Reaction, Con- 
version Reactions, Phobic Reactions, Ob- 
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sessive-Compulsive Reactions, etc. Thus, 
for example, conversion hysteria patients 
tend to have childish, histrionic, and de- 
pendent personalities and find it difficult to 
assume job responsibilities. In contrast, 
obsessive-compulsive patients are often 
hostile, perfectionistic, and overbearing in 
their job relations. 

Of more direct application to vocational 
counseling are the vocational manifestations 
of the more common forms of emotional 
maladjustment. Frequently observed by 
the vocational counselor are hostility, de- 
pendency, lack of self-esteem, and excessive 
competitiveness. Kaplan and Kaplan 
characterize the dependent person as fol- 
lows: 

“They seek dependent relationships with 
their supervisors at work, or they seek ‘de- 
pendent’ types of work. They feel 
exploited in these dependency relationships, 
become resentful and anxious about their 
plights, but feel paralyzed in taking active 
steps to improve their situations. On the 
other hand, when their dependency needs 
are frustrated at work (by insecurity of 
employment or by lack of appreciation from 
their superiors) they become hostile and 
anxious. At times these people end up un- 
employed and on the relief rolls. They 
then find rehabilitating themselves difficult 
because of the unconscious dependency 
gratifications they derive from ‘govern- 
mental’ support” [6, p. 7]. 

It is difficult, however, to determine the 
direction of the cause-and-effect relationship 
between vocational maladjustment and 
emotional maladjustment. Counselors 
know from experience that with improve- 
ment in the vocational area frequently 
comes improvement in other life areas. 
Super’s description of the client whose per- 
sonality integration was facilitated through 
vocational counseling is an example [/9]. 
Cohen's study [3] showed that the rate of 
rehospitalization of mental patients was 
lower for those who had jobs to go to or 
who had vocational plans before discharge 
from the hospital than for those with no 
vocational plans, even with severity of dis- 
ability held constant. These studies illus- 
trate or at least point up the likelihood that 
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a reasonably stable, satisfying work life is a 
source of personal strength which helps the 
individual to meet other life demands more 
effectively. And conversely, vocational dis- 
satisfactions and failures reduce the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to meet other life demands 
effectively. 

Proposition 7. Clients differ in their rea- 
sons for requesting vocational counseling. 

Although the emphasis in the discussion 
so far has necessarily been on the emotional 
causes of vocational difficulties, job failure 
or dissatisfaction is frequently due primarily 
to external, objective factors such as the 
work setting, management policies, eco- 
nomic fluctuations, etc. Getting help on 
career problems such as vocational choice, 
placement, and advancement thus rightly or 
wrongly is regarded as more “socially ac- 
ceptable” than getting help for emotional 
problems. The latter are looked upon as 
a sign of weakness, as something to be 
hidden from others. 

Since, as already mentioned, emotional 
maladjustments frequently result in voca- 
tional symptoms and since vocational coun- 
seling is more socially acceptable, a certain 


proportion of clients requesting vocational 
counseling are really asking for psycho- 


therapy. They may or may not be aware 
of their basic motivation for coming for 
help. 

One of the first tasks of the vocational 
counselor, therefore, is to arrive at a tenta- 
tive decision concerning the validity of the 
presenting vocational problem, its severity, 
its immediacy, and whether or not it should 
be the primary focus of the counseling 
sessions. 

An important counseling principle of 
relevance here is that one should start with 
the client at the level and on the problem 
on which he is ready and motivated to 
work. Disregard for this principle is a 
common fault of the beginning vocational 
counselor when faced by an obviously dis- 
turbed person who wants “the aptitude 
test” to find out what job to take. A useful 
counseling relationship which might lead 
eventually to an amelioration of the basic 
difficulties never does get established be- 
cause the counselor (in his infinite wisdom) 
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keeps postponing the testing and trying to 
open up other areas of difficulty. The cli- 
ent, somewhat puzzled by this resistance on 
the part of the counselor, goes along for a 
while because he looks upon the counselor 
as an expert who knows what he is doing, 
but finally reaches a point where he says, 
in effect, “O. K. I've told you all these 
things about myself, my attitudes toward 
my parents, etc. Now, how about the apti- 
tude test?” A better approach is to come 
right out in the very beginning and say, 
“Aptitude testing won't be of much help 
until you work out a better understanding 
of yourself and of some tendencies which 
are interfering with your success and satis- 
faction.” Or best of all, in my opinion, is 
to respect the felt needs of the client, give 
him some appropriate tests, and use the 
discussion and interpretation of test results 
as an opportunity for the client to learn for 
himself that there are important factors 
other than his aptitudes and interests. In 
the process, also, the place of the vocational 
aspects in the total picture will become more 
apparent to both the client and the coun- 
selor. 

Proposition 8. Clients differ in kind of 
help needed for solving vocational prob- 
lems. 

Bordin [/] stresses the need for the coun- 
selor to ask himself two kinds of questions, 
i.e., not only what kind of problem is the 
client having but why does he need help in 
solving the problem. In his research on and 
refinement of Bordin’s “diagnostic con- 
structs,” Pepinsky [//] described six reasons 
why clients need help, as follows: (1) lack 
of assurance, (2) lack of information, (3) 
lack of skill, (4) dependence, (5) self-con- 
flict: cultural, interpersonal, and intra- 
personal, (6) choice anxiety. 

As soon as possible in the counseling 
process, the counselor should have at least 
a tentative hypothesis as to the basic reason 
or reasons for the client’s inability to solve 
his own problem. The short-term and long- 
term counseling objectives and even the 
counseling techniques will differ depending 
on the reason for the client’s needing help. 
This is not the appropriate place to review 
the various counseling theories but the 
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formulations by the Pepinskys [/2], Bordin 
[2], Rogers [76], Hahn and MacLean [5], 
Tyler [25], Robinson [/3], and others are 
designed to help the counselor clarify his 
objectives and develop techniques. The 
skilled vocational counselor recognizes that 
clients, particularly those with presenting 
vocational problems, differ in their needs, 
and sets his objectives and adapts his meth- 
ods in accordance with the specific needs 
of the individual client. 

Proposition 9. The goal of vocational 
counseling is to help the client not only to 
solve the immediate problem but to be- 
come better able to solve future problems. 

Like parents and teachers and others in 
the “helping professions,” the ultimate ob- 
jective of the counselor is to work himself 
out of a job, i.e., in relation to the particular 
client at hand. Thus in working with his 
client, the counselor does not provide the 
answers but helps the client analyze the 
problem, formulate the critical questions, 
obtain the relevant information, and draw 
the wisest conclusions. 

Karl Duncker [4], in his analysis of prob- 
lém solving, distinguished between “func- 
tional solutions” and “ultimate solutions.” 
Functional solutions are in terms of “what 
needs to be known” or “if I can get by this 
step, the rest will become clear.” In a real 
sense, the role of the counselor is to help 
the client arrive at functional solutions. 
What he (the counselor) contributes is his 
wisdom with respect to the problem-solving 
process. The client, in line with the prin- 
ciple that in most cases he is the best judge 
of what is best for him, has the responsibility 
for arriving at the ultimate solution. 

The vocational counselor, therefore, is 
sensitive to the individual's total develop- 
ment as it influences vocational choice and 
progress. He helps the client acquire under- 
standing, not only of his capacities, interests, 


and opportunities, but also of the emotion- 
alized attitudes which are interfering with 
rational choices or appropriate behavior. 
He helps the client to minimize the irrele- 
vancies which so often determine an indi- 


vidual’s attitude toward himself and occu- 
pations. He structures the counseling proc- 
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ess in such a way that it becomes a learning 
experience for the client and that the client 
grows in the process. 

The counselor may say: “That's all very 
nice, but just how far should I, as a voca- 
tional counselor, go? When does what | 
do change from counseling to psycho- 
therapy?” 

In an absolute sense, there probably is 
no answer to this question. Vocational 
counseling and psychotherapy, as processes, 
have much in common, differing more in 
over-all objectives than in specific methods. 
Following are some basic differences, at 
least as I see them. 

1. The objective of vocational counseling 
is problem solution while that of psycho- 
therapy is personality reorganization. Since 
problem solution and personality reorgani- 
zation are inter-acting, improvement in one 
is likely to have an accompanying improve- 
ment in the other. For the vocational 
counselor, the increased client insight and 
stronger personality which frequently re- 
sults from a careful working-through of a 
vocational problem is a gratifying outcome 
of the vocational counseling process. But 
it is really a by-product, not the central 
objective. 

Conversely, one by-product of psycho- 
therapy may be the successful handling of 
some problem or decision faced by the 
client—a problem which prior to psycho 
therapy was disabling and disrupting be- 
cause the client was unable to face up to 
difficult reality situations. But the therapist 
has had personality reorganization as his 
central objective, not the handling of the 
immediate reality problem. 

This distinction puts the counselor in a 
difficult spot, since he has to make a critical 
decision fairly early in the counseling rela- 
tionship, although not necessarily during 
the first interview. He asks himself the 
question, “Is the client so emotionally up- 
set or crippled by anxieties that he cannot 
come to grips with the vocational problem?” 
If so, the counselor may decide to refer the 
client immediately for psychotherapy, o1 
he may set a short-term counseling goal of 
helping the client to understand the need 
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for therapy (which is the immediate reality 
problem of the client), or he may work 
with the client rather narrowly and di- 
rectively in order to help the client meet an 
immediate situation. 

2. The vocational counselor is more 
likely than the therapist to provide informa- 
tion, or engage collaboratively in planning, 
or even give direct advice, and he is less 
likely to depend primarily upon client self- 
analysis. He is also less hesitant than most 
therapists to work with and through per- 
sons other than the client himself. He 
may contact relatives, friends, employers, 
teachers, in behalf of or even with the 
client, such as is done by counseling psychol- 
ogists in VA hospitals when helping thei: 
patients obtain post-hospitalization jobs. 

3. The vocational counselor has special 
knowledges and skills in a particular life 
area, namely the vocational one. He is 
informed concerning the factors, social and 
economic as well as psychological, which 
affect vocational success and satisfaction. 
He understands the types and severity of 
the usual demands on individuals associ- 
ated with their working life. He has a 


unique contribution to make in counseling 
situations in which the individual’s relation 
to his job is a primary factor. 

One of the unfortunate concomitants of 
the many recent discussions of, and even 
arguments about, counseling and _ psycho- 
therapy is a confusion of the process and 


the job. When counseling and _ psycho- 
therapy are defined rather restrictively (as 
I have done above), the counselor objects to 
what he considers a too narrow definition 
of his job and so does the therapist. In 
my opinion, however, it is better to differ- 
entiate as sharply as possible between coun- 
seling and psychotherapy as processes and 
then realize that a counselor occasionally 
does some therapy and a therapist some 
counseling. In other words, a process defini- 
tion is not a job description. Once the 
distinction between process and job is ac- 
cepted, the counselor and therapist should 
be better able to think more logically and 
less defensively about their own objectives, 
responsibilities, and methods. 
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Summary 


The over-all rationale underlying the 
above propositions may be stated as follows. 
Work is a primary source of life satisfaction 
and occupations provide differential outlets 
for personal characteristics and individual 
needs. Since it is the whole person who is 
involved in vocational decisions and vo- 
cational progress, these decisions and ac- 
tivities are influenced by non-rational as 
well as rational factors. Vocational suc- 
cess and satisfaction are affected by and 
have an effect upon success and satisfaction 
in other life areas. 

The counselor must therefore determine 
whether the presenting vocational problem 
is a central or symptomatic one and why 
the client is unable to solve his own prob- 
lem. He recognizes that clients differ in 
their counseling needs and sets his objectives 
and adapts his methods accordingly, keep- 
ing in mind the ultimate goal of client 
growth as well as client solution of the im- 
mediate problem. 
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FIELD STUDY GROUP TO VISIT U.S.S.R. IN 1960 


The Comparative Education Society has been invited again by the 
Trade Union of Education and Scientific Workers of the USSR to partici- 
pate in a field study and seminar planned and directed by the Trade Union 
for American educators. Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission on International 
Education joins with the Comparative Education Society to co-sponsor this 
intensive first-hand study of Soviet education. The emphasis in 1960 will 
be upon the changes which have been introduced as a result of the big re- 
forms of 1959-1960. The dates have been tentatively set for August 14 to 
September 17. Soviet schools open on September 1, so there will be oppor- 
tunities to visit classes. The proposed itinerary includes stops in Moscow, 
a city in Siberia, Alma Ata, Tibilisi, and Kharkov. 

Participation in the program is open to anyone engaged in college 
teaching or education work of an international character. Information 
and application forms may be obtained from Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Comparative Education Society, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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OCCUPATIONAL IMPRESSIONS, 
OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES, 
AND RESIDENCE 


LOUIS H. 


™ IMMEDIATE purposes of this study are: 
(1) to investigate relationships among 
(a) students’ beliefs regarding the favor- 
ability of the impressions concerning nurs- 
ing which they receive from various persons 
and means of communication, (b) students’ 
preferences concerning the career of nurs- 
ing, and (c) students’ residence; (2) to deter- 
mine specific relationships between favor- 
ability for the different sources and each of 
the other two variables in turn, by holding 
constant the possible interrelationships be- 
tween them; and (3) to decide whether 
favorability of impressions is more closely 
related to career preferences or to residence. 


Subjects and Methods of Research 


Questionnaires were distributed to all 
senior girls in selected Wisconsin high 
schools, chosen to be representative of those 
in an urban metropolitan community, and 
those in rural areas and small towns. 

The urban metropolitan community se- 
lected was Milwaukee, and, with the co- 
operation of school authorities, four schools 
which include students from residential 
areas of varied status levels were chosen. 

The other high schools were selected from 
an official list of schools located in rural 
areas or in small towns with a population 
under 7,500. Towns with fewer than 7,500 
residents in 1950 were grouped with rural 
areas, for it was felt that their occupational 
values, at least regarding nursing, would 
tend to be fairly similar. The high schools 
in this category were restricted to those 
within 100 miles of Madison because of 
transportation accessibility. 

In the four urban schools, 399 question- 


Lours H, Orzack is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
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naires were obtained. Some 714 question- 
naires were obtained from the schools in 
rural areas and in small towns. 

From these, 378 questionnaires were se- 
lected for intensive analysis. The 378 ques- 
tionnaires finally used were obtained from 
188 rural students and 190 urban students. 
Half of each of these groups consisted of 
students who expressed a ‘preference for 
nursing. The remainder was composed of 
those whose occupational preferences ex- 
cluded nursing. Thus, of the sub-sample 
of 188 rural students finally selected, 94 
were preferrers of nursing and 94 were non- 
preferrers; whereas of the 190 respondents 
in the urban sub-sample, 96 were preferrers 
and 94 were non-preferrers of nursing.' 


*The sample design permits hypotheses implicit 
in the research design of the study to be efficiently 
tested by means of a technique for the calculation of 
components of chi-square. Use of this procedure 
was suggested by Glenn Fuguitt. See [5, 6]. 

The equality of N’s in the sub-groups and the re- 
sultant additive quality of the chi-squares make 
possible the comparison of relationships between 
tavorableness of impressions of nursing, and, in 
turn, each of the other variables, while the other 
variable is held constant. The comparative size of 
the chi-squares shows whether differences in favor- 
ableness are more closely related to the students’ 
preference or lack of preference for nursing, or to 
their rural or urban environment. For each role 
and means of communication, four contingency 
tables were constructed. One dimension of each was 
favorability of impressions received from the par- 
ticular source, classified as favorable and other-than- 
favorable. In the 2 x 4 table, the other dimension 
consisted of the four residence-preference groups. 
Ihe other dimensions for the three component 
tables were, respectively, (1) preferrers aa non- 
preferrers of nursing; (2) rural and urban residence; 
and (3) rural preferrers and urban non-preferrers, 
and rural non-preferrers and urban preferrers. Chi- 
squares for component 2 x 2 tables add to the chi- 
square of the over-all 2 x 4 table, for each role and 
means of communication; examination of their size 
and significance level permits the testing of hypothe- 
ses. The two additional urban preferrers con- 
tributed to arithmetic residuals and were judged 
unimportant for statistical purposes. 
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The respondents were asked to state their 
occupational and professional career pref- 
erences after high school graduation. Their 
own responses provided the basis for the 
classification of students into “preferrers” 
and “non-preferrers.” “Preferrers” are 
those who included nursing in their listing; 
“non-preferrers” consist of those who failed 
to mention nursing as a career they pre- 
ferred. 

Eleven personal roles and 10 means of 
mass communication were listed on the 
questionnaires as possible sources of some 
impressions regarding nursing [/-3, 7]. 
The personal roles selected included “the 
family doctor,” “guidance counselors in high 
school,” “hospital nurses,” and “relatives in 
nursing.” All are persons who at least 
might furnish some information or evalua- 
tions regarding occupations generally. All 
might be expected to discuss nursing as a 
particular career with individual high 


school students. 

The means of mass communication con- 
sisted mainly of media to which the entire 
population is exposed, such as television, 
newspapers, radio, magazines, and books. 


However, bulletins or catalogues published 
by nursing schools and by colleges and uni- 
versities were also included as illustrations 
of means of communication that would have 
a fairly limited and selected audience. 

The students were asked to identify the 
degree of favorableness toward nursing 
which they generally associated with each 
personal role and with each means of com- 
munication. Impressions were classified as 
“favorable,” “mixed,” or “unfavorable.” In 
addition, the respondents could record the 
absence of any impression from particular 
sources, their lack of exposure to each 
source, or their inability to recall how favor- 
able or unfavorable such impressions had 
been. 

The design of the sample made statistical 
analysis particularly simple. By means of 
chi-square analysis, rural students were sys- 
tematically compared to urban students, and 
preferrers were compared to non-preferrers. 
For each role and means of mass communi- 
cation in turn, it was determined whether 
rural students were more likely than urban 
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students to report receiving favorable im- 
pressions of nursing and whether preferrers 
were more likely than non-preferrers to re- 
port receiving favorable impressions ol 
nursing. 

The virtually equal number of subjects in 
each of the four sub-groups made feasible 
the analysis of the relative size of chi-squares 
associated with each possible source of im- 
pressions of nursing. This is intended to 
show whether the variation in favorableness 
of impressions reported for the sources is 
more closely related to differences between 
preferrers and non-preferrers or to differ- 
ences between the rural and urban environ- 
ments of students. 


Results and Discussion 


Students generally believe that persons 
they know and means of communication to 
which they are exposed vary widely in the 
degree to which they supply any knowledge 
and impressions of nursing. This conclu- 
sion follows clearly from examination of the 
data presented in Tas.es | and 2. 

Only 14 per cent of the students reported 
receiving any impressions of nursing from 
their high school principal; whereas, at the 
other extreme, 58 per cent reported receiv- 
ing an impression of some kind from nurs- 
ing students. For the means of communica- 
tion, the least frequently mentioned source 
of any knowledge regarding nursing is news- 
paper comic strips. Somewhat less than 23 
per cent of the students stated that comics 
had supplied them with any knowledge 
or impressions of nursing. At the same 
time, about 53 per cent of the students stated 
that television programs supplied them with 
some knowledge of nursing. 

A reasonable conclusion is that the vari- 
ous sectors of the students’ environment fur- 
nish them with substantially different 
amounts of information about at least this 
one career possibility. 

A second conclusion is that 
sources of knowledge vary widely in favora- 
This follows from 


the several 


bility toward nursing. 
examination of the data in the last columns 
of Tasies | and 2. We have climinated the 


responses of students who reported receiving 
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TABLE 1 


Extent and Type of Impressions of Nursing Received from Various Personal Roles, in Percentages, 
for All Students 


No Reported Impression 
Impressions; 
Total DoN 


Source of Impression 
of Nursing 


‘ot Know 


Type of impression Favorable 
of Some Favor- Unfavorable among All 
Kind and Mixed Impressions 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Relatives who are or were in nursing 

Relatives who are or were in medicine 

Nursing students 

Family Doctor 

Nursing School Faculty Members 

Hospital Nurses 

Nurses on duty in home or office 

Guidance Counselors or advisers in 
high school 

High School Teachers (other than 
guidance counselors or advisers) 

High School Principal 

Other high school students interested 
in nursing 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


2 8 13.8 
9. 
20. 
14. 
10. 
18. 
13. 


23. 60.0 


no impression of nursing from each source; 
the percentages in the final column of each 
table show what proportion of students who 
reported receiving any impression of nurs- 
ing from each source stated that the general 
tenor of the impression was favorable to that 


specialty. 

For persons whom the students know, the 
individual they consider to be least favor- 
able to nursing is the high school principal. 
About 42 per cent of such impressions were 


considered favorable. At the other extreme 
68 per cent of the impressions of nursing 
attributed to the family doctor were recalled 
as generally favorable. 

Among means of communication, only 50 
per cent of the impressions attributed by the 
students to comic strips were considered to 
be generally favorable, while 82 per cent of 
the impressions that resulted from examina- 
tion of nursing school bulletins or cata- 
logues were considered favorable. 


TABLE 2 


Extent and Type of Impressions of Nursing Received From Various Communication Media, 
in Percentages, for All Students 


No Reported 
Impressions; 


Not Seen or 


Source of Impression 
of Nursing 


Type of Impression 

Unfavor- Favorable 
able and among All 
Mixed Impressions 


Lmpression 
of Some 
Kind 


Favor- 


Heard able 


Radio program 

Television program 

Newspaper article or story 

Newspaper comic strip 

Movies 

Magazine article or story 

Book, Novel 

Pamphlets 

Bulletin or catalogue of a nursing school 

Bulletin or catalogue of a college or uni- 
versity 


69. 
70. 
60. 
50 
67 
63. 
67 
81 
82. 


24.6 17 
53.4 
43.9 26. 
22.8 11. 
45.5 30. 
49.2 31 
47.9 32. 
47.1 38. 
37.6 31. 


75.4 
46.6 
56.1 
54.5 
50.8 
52.1 
52.9 
62.4 


ANACMANAD 
DO 


69. 


73.8 26.2 18. 
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58 67.0 

74 62.9 

41 65.5 

55 67.7 

72 63.4 

50 62.3 

70 56.2 

Zz 69.9 30.2 16.4 13.8 54.3 

S| 69.8 30.2 15.9 14.3 52.6 

86.2 13.7 5.8 7.9 42.3 

41.0 59.0 35.2 

Total 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


Finally, it is worth mentioning that 
students consider that their high school 
teachers, guidance counselors, and princi- 
pals are less favorably disposed to nursing 
than any of the other sources, except for 
newspaper comic strips. The possible effects 
of this on career preferences and ultimate 
career choices can only be guessed, however. 

With these results in mind, we may turn 
to the portion of the analysis concerned with 
interrelationships, as shown by the detailed 
chi-square analysis. 

Respondents in the four residence-prefer- 
ence groups differ clearly in the degree to 
which they report receiving favorable im- 
pressions of nursing from persons they know 
and from means of communication to which 
they are exposed. Ten of the 11 personal 
roles are significant at or beyond the 0.05 
level. Similarly, all but one means of com- 
munication are significant at least at the 
0.05 level. 

Preferrers are generally much more likely 
than non-preferrers to recall receiving favor- 
able impressions of nursing from persons 
they know and means of communication 
with which they are familiar. All but two 


personal roles and all but one means of 
communication reach significance at or be- 
vond the 0.05 level. 

On the other hand, urban students appear 
about as likely as rural students to report re- 
ceiving favorable impressions of nursing 
from persons and from means of communi- 


cation. Only two personal roles reach the 
significance level of 0.05; for means of com- 
munication, none reaches the 0.05 level. 
The detailed examination of the distri- 
bution of significant chi-squares shows that 
the students’ judgments concerning the 
degree of favorability of various sources 
toward nursing are generally related to the 
classification of students into preferrers and 
non-preferrers. At the same time, these 
judgments of favorability appear to be inde- 
pendent of the rural-urban classification. 
Attention to some exceptions is war- 
ranted. For the personal roles, exceptions 
to the general findings are limited to high 
school teachers, counselors, and principals. 
Urban students more frequently view guid- 
ance counselors as favorably disposed to 
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nursing than do rural students, but pre- 
ferrers and non-preferrers do not differ sig- 
nificantly in their statements concerning 
these persons. While preferrers differ sig- 
nificantly from non-preferrers in judgments 
concerning their teachers’ views of nursing, 
more than two-fifths of the total chi-square 
is unconnected with either the preference on 
residence classifications. More than 50 per 
cent of the total chi-square for radio pro- 
grams is similarly not allocated. Finally, 
comic strips appear unrelated either to 
career preference or to rural-urban differ- 
ences. 

Both the findings regarding knowledge 
and impressions of nursing, as well as the 
approach employed, contribute to our gen- 
eral understanding of how individuals and 
occupations become associated. Selection of 
occupations occurs when individuals be- 
come attracted to some specialties rather 
than to others. Recruitment to occupations 
occurs when routes of access become deline- 
ated and efforts are made to entice persons 
with certain attributes to them. 

From the point of view of the choosing 
individual, knowledge of specialties and of 
routes to them is of necessity incomplete. 
This is not at all surprising, given the vast- 
ness of our society and the extensive social 
changes occurring within it. Some work 
specialties are widely known, but many are 
not. Some receive almost universal acclaim; 
others appear distasteful and undesirable. 
Opinions about certain specialties may be 
highly crystallized; ambiguities and dis- 
agreements in judgment may abound for 
others. 

Sub-cultural variability enters as a gen- 
eral factor that furnishes texture to the per 
ceptions and appraisals of occupations and 
professions. The individual's participation 
in specialized sections of our society results 
in his becoming aware of a limited number 
of specialties. And, through his differential 
association? with particular groups and in- 


? The author is indebted to Professor Erwin O 
Smigel of New York University for his suggestion 
that Edwin H. Sutherland's hypothesis of “differen 
tial association” could be transferred from the study 
of criminal careers to the investigation of career 
preferences and choices. For details see [8]. 


tached to their statements. Students and 
others rely intensively on certain means of 
mass communication and ignore others. 
This study does not attempt to compare the 
influence of various sources on the basis of 
differences in the personal significance and 
general social importance attached to them 
by the subjects. Such research into the way 
in which different groups serve as important 
sources of reference, while others do not, is 
clearly called for. 

Further investigation and research on the 
processes through which people choose 
careers is clearly in order. In that fashion, 
the conclusions reached in this study can be 
checked further, not only for nursing but 
also for the wide range of specialties in our 
society, 


Summary and Conclusions 


Balanced sub-samples of high school 
seniors were selected in a systematic fashion 
so that generally equal numbers of pre- 
ferrers and non-preferrers of nursing and 
equal numbers of rural and urban students 
were included. In all, 378 respondent ques- 
tionnaires were finally used for the detailed 


analysis. 

The general findings of this study can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The various individuals and 
means of communication which are impor- 
tant components of the cultural environ- 
ment of high school students furnish them 
with widely different amounts of informa- 
tion regarding the specific career of nursing. 

2. Their several sources of information 
concerning nursing also convey to students 
evaluations of nursing that range substan- 
tially in favorableness. 

3. Students who express a preference for 
nursing are much more likely than non- 
preferrers to believe that their sources ol 
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information regarding nursing are favorably 
disposed to nursing. 

4. The rural students’ sources of informa- 
tion regarding nursing are generally no 
more nor no less likely than urban students’ 
sources to be favorably disposed toward 
nursing. 

5. Differences among sources in their re- 
ported favorability toward nursing are more 
closely related to the students’ personal 
career preferences than they are to predicted 
differences between the sub-cultural en- 
vironments of rural and of urban students. 

In general, then, we have found, at least 
for nursing, that selected sub-cultural influ- 
ences significantly affect the formation of 
career preferences. These are the influences 
associated with persons known to the in- 
dividuals confronted by alternative careers 
and the influences that may result from their 
exposure to the means of mass communica- 
tion. At the same time, we have found that 
nursing is evaluated about as favorably in 
both rural and urban sub-cultures. Addi- 
tional research on the sociological influences 
which affect career preferences and choices, 
not only for nursing but also for the entire 
range of specialties, is called for. 
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Sie IMPORTANCE of various character traits 
in determining the success of workers in 
all types of occupations and of students in 
school or college is universally acknowl- 
edged. The objective measurement of such 
traits being impossible, employment officers 
and college admissions directors fall back on 
rating scales to obtain evaluations of appli- 
cants for jobs and for college entrance. 

About 40 years ago researches were carried 
on by Thorndike, Scott, Knight, Paterson, 
Rugg, Symonds, Freyd, Shen, and others to 
establish the procedures to be followed in 
obtaining the most valid character-trait rat- 
ing. With the work of W. Hardin Hughes, 
then director of research in the schools of 
Pasadena, which was reported in a half 
dozen magazine articles in the 1920's, re- 
search along this line came to an end. 


Current Research 


It has long been the feeling of this writer 
that much work yet remained to be done, 
first, to establish the best methods of rating, 
and, second, to bring about the common 
practice of such methods. To these ends he 
has recently directed several researches. 

First was a study of existing practice made 
by Paul Masoner [7]. Canvassing the rating 
practices of 100 of the best high schools of 
the country by questionnaire and by analy- 
sis of their rating forms, he found that most 
rating plans violated the sound principles of 
rating established by the _ investigators 
named above. Seventy-five of the schools 
provided no definitions of the traits to be 
rated, 98 made no attempt to obtain any 
degree of conformity to the normal curve, 
and only three directed raters to rate all 
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Recent Studies in Character-Trait Rating 


P. W. HUTSON 


pupils on one trait, then to proceed to the 


second trait, and so on. Thus, the “halo 
effect,” a term coined by Thorndike to des- 
ignate the tendency to judge an individual 
on each of his traits in accordance with one’s 
general impression of him, was being fos- 
tered in the majority of the schools. The 
type of scale most widely used was the 
graphic scale, which may be described as a 
card or sheet with horizontal lines for each 
trait, and with each line marked off into five 
divisions which stand for possession of the 
trait in five degrees of variation. When the 
favorable extremes of all traits are at one 
side of the rating card and the unfavorable 
extremes are at the other side, the rater has 
a tendency to check all the traits as if they 
existed in the same degree. To thwart this 
tendency, rating theorists have advocated 
that the favorable and unfavorable extremes 
of the scales should be alternated. Masoner 
found only two of his schools to be follow- 
ing this practice. 

All in all, Masoner’s study conveys the 
definite impression that trait-rating is a 
badly misused instrument. The reason for 
this state of affairs can only be conjectured, 
but it seems likely that the creation and ap- 
plication of a sound rating plan presents 
obstacles that have seemed insurmountable. 
If a plan could be devised which incorpo- 
rates the principles of valid rating, and if 
the worth of the plan could be proved, per- 
haps school faculties would willingly under- 
take to employ it, even though its use seems 
complicated and time consuming. 

To solve this problem studies have re- 
cently been completed by Gardner [/] and 
Ritenour [8]. These investigators obtained 
trait ratings from the teachers of more than 
1,200 seniors in the Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio, the McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio, and six high schools 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. In the 
development of the rating plan, it must be 
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acknowledged that the pioneer work of W. 
Hardin Hughes was freely drawn upon 
[2-6]. 
Trait Identification 

The first problem faced by Gardner and 
Ritenour was the selection and definition of 
the traits to be rated. To solve this problem 
they analyzed the personality trait rating 
forms used by some 75 liberal arts colleges 
and the corresponding forms employed by 
important business and industrial organiza- 
tions of the Greater Pittsburgh area. The 
large number of traits thus found could be 
telescoped, it seemed, to the following six 
traits or trait clusters: Reliability, Indus- 
try, Cooperation, Initiative, Efficiency, Ac- 
curacy. Definitions of each trait were 
worked out in terms of the behavior charac- 
teristic of high school pupils who possess 
the trait in highest degree and in lowest 
degree. For example, the definition of Ac- 
curacy was expressed as follows: 


Person is described as accurate, painstaking, 


thorough, sensitive to details, precise. 
Lowest Rank 
1. Is careless and slipshod about the written work 


turned in. 

2. Never checks over a job he has done to test its 
correctness. 

3. Does not follow the rules with any nicety or 
particularity. 

4. Whatever the quantity of his work, it is gen- 
erally low in quality. 

5. Careless in speaking, writing, and spelling. 

Highest Rank 

1. Exercises care in the exact preparation of 
written work. 

2. Reviews his work to make sure that it is free 
from error. 

3. Meticulously follows the rules of play or work 

4. Quality of his work is uniformly high. 

5. Uses good choice of words, spells correctly, ex 
presses ideas precisely. 


Each of the rating teachers was given a 
“General Instructions” sheet, a three-page 
description called “Personality Traits— 
Operational Definitions,” (as, “Accuracy,” 
shown above), as many copies of the blank 
“A Normal Curve Rating Scale” as the 
raters needed for rating all their seniors, and 
a “List of Students to Be Rated” (drawn up 
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for each rater by the high school office).'. A 
reading of these forms and instructions made 
it clear to the raters that the rating system 
has the following characteristics: 

1. The rater must rate all pupils on a 
single trait rather than rating one pupil at 
a time on all traits. 

2. The rater must respect the normal 
curve in his distribution of the pupils along 
the rating scale. (Features | and 2 prevent 
the halo effect.) 

3. Directions for rating are so located 
that they are most certain to be read at the 
optimal time in the rating process. 

4. The ratings are objectively defined to 
help assure the agreement of the raters on 
the meaning of each trait. 

Because the number of pupils to be rated 
varied somewhat widely in the case of each 
rating teacher, such directions were given 
as to require each rater to list approximately 
5-10 per cent of his pupils in the “Highest” 
and in the “Lowest” columns of his rating 
sheet, 15-20 per cent each in the columns 
headed “Superior” and “Inferior,” and the 
remaining members in the “Average” col- 
umn. To handle statistically the ratings 
thus gathered, numerical values of I, 2, 5, 
1, and 5 were substituted for ratings of 
“Lowest,” “Inferior,” “Average,” “Supe- 
rior,” and “Highest,” respectively, and the 
first step was to average the ratings given to 
each senior by his teachers, from three to 
six in number. 

Gardner's initial analysis of the ratings 
given the seniors of Massillon and Canton 
McKinley high schools is shown in Taste I. 


TABLE | 
Means and Standard Deviations of Ratings 
Given 722 Seniors of Two Ohio High Schools 


Mean 


Trait Rating 


3.08 
3.07 
3.14 
3.04 
3.06 
3.06 


Reliability 
Industry 
Cooperation 
Initiative 
Efficiency 
Accuracy 


‘ Copies of these forms may be obtained by writ 
ing to the author. 


— 
0.85 
0,84 
0.78 
0.81 
0.83 
0.82 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations of Ratings of Traits Given 722 Seniors of Two Ohio High Schools 


Rel. Ind. 


Coop. 


Ff. Ace. 


Init. 


Reliability 0.867 
Industry 
Cooperation 
Initiative 
Efficiency 
Accuracy 


0.867 
0.806 
0.803 
0.849 
0.851 


0.810 
0.835 
0.863 
0.854 


0.851 
0.854 
0.748 
0.837 
0.907 


0.849 
0.863 
0.794 
0.857 


0.803 
0.835 
0.743 


806 
810 


743 
794 
748 


0.857 
0.837 0.907 


The mean rating for each trait is only a 
little higher than the theoretical mean of 
3.00, and the magnitude of the standard 
deviations suggests that the whole five-point 
scale was used in accordance with the direc- 
tions. 

TABte 2 shows the intercorrelations of the 
traits. Except for the trait of Cooperation, 
the coefhicients range between 0.80 and 0.90, 
an outcome which may mean that the traits 
are not as discrete as had been hypothesized, 
or that the method of rating did not alto- 
gether eliminate halo effect. Gardner's 
further analysis disclosed one teacher whose 
ratings of his 70 students represented 100 
per cent halo; that is, pupil A was given the 
same rating on all traits, the same was true 
of pupil B, and so with all the rest. Thus, 
it was possible for a rater to avoid making 
the discriminating judgments which the 
plan was intended to stimulate. 

Ritenour made a similar analysis of the 
ratings given the seniors in six high schools 
of Pennsylvania and obtained results which 
corresponded very closely to those shown in 
Tastes | and 2. 


Academic Prediction 


Gardner correlated the trait ratings of the 
seniors of Massillon with their high school 
quality point average, using the ranking 
which had been established at the end of the 
junior year. Thus, the marks had been 
given, for the most part, by teachers other 
than those who did the trait rating. The 
coeficients of correlation between each 
trait and rank in class are as follows: 


0.657 
0.685 
0.578 


Reliability 
Industry . 
Cooperation . 


0.657 
0.712 
0.740 


Initiative. 
Efficiency . 
Accuracy . 


These data certainly signify a considerable 
relationship between character traits and 
success in high school—more, indeed, than 
has been found between intelligence and 
success in high school. 

For prediction of success in college, Gard- 
ner followed up all those seniors of the two 
Ohio schools and the six Pennsylvania 
schools who went to college and obtained at 
the end of a year the transcripts of 190 who 
had earned at least a semester or a quarter of 
college credit. Of these, 119 had completed 
an entire year in college. The average of 
the mean trait ratings of the first group was 
5.66; of the second group, 3.71. These are 
considerably higher than the means of all 
the ratees, which are shown in TasBLe I. 
TABLE 3 shows the coefficients of correlation 
between traits and college quality point 
averages. Except for the trait of Coopera- 
tion the coefficients are substantial. 
Twenty-five years ago Segel summarized 
many studies which predicted college suc- 


TABLE 3 


Coefficients of Correlation between Trait 
Ratings and College Quality Point Averages 


QPA 
Ist Term 
(190 cases) 


0.555 
0.558 
0.396 
0.536 
0.579 
0.660 


QPA 
Ist College Year 
(779 cases) 


0.570 
0.574 
0.355 
0.550 
0.648 
0.664 


Trait 


Reliability 
Industry 
Cooperation 
Initiative 
Efficiency 
Accuracy 
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cess from intelligence tests and from high 
school marks and found the following me- 
dian coefficients (10, p. 69): 


Intelligence tests 
High school marks 


Colleges have long been interested in know- 
ing the intelligence and the high school rank 
of their applicants. Gardner's data suggest 
that ratings on some character traits, es- 
pecially on Accuracy and Efficiency, are 
more predictive of college success. 


—And Work Success 


Employing the same trait ratings of high 
school seniors as did Gardner, Ritenour 
attempted to find out how well trait rat- 
ings predict success in office work. Many 
girls who graduate from high school are 
trained in office skills and take up that kind 
of work. Employers who receive their appli- 
cations send rating forms to their principals, 
because they know that character traits 
notably determine their success. Hence, 
Ritenour followed up 139 female graduates 
of the eight high schools who entered office 
work and endeavored to find out how suc- 
cessful they were by obtaining ratings of 
general job efficiency from their immediate 
job supervisors. The average of the mean 
high school trait ratings of these girls was 
3.39, which is noticeably higher than the 
means of all the ratees, which are shown in 
Taste 1, but not as high as the ratings of 
the members who went to college. 

Whereas the success of the college-bound 
youth could be ascertained by a criterion 
that was readily obtained, discriminative, 
and widely understood, namely, the college 
quality point average, to find a criterion of 
success in office work posed severe problems, 
as it does in most occupations. Ritenour 
decided to obtain a rating on general job 
efficiency from the ones who would know the 
girls best, that is, their immediate job super- 
visors. It had been hoped that the girls 
would be found working, in large numbers, 
for relatively few business corporations. 
This hope was illfounded, for the girls 
proved to be widely dispersed in their em- 
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ployment situations. It appeared that most 
supervisors would be rating only one girl. 

To obtain these ratings, Ritenour pre- 
pared a plan for the use of the “man-to-man 
rating scale” which was originally devised by 
Walter Dill Scott [9]. In appropriate de- 
tail he directed each rater to prepare a mas- 
ter scale of five girls who in his estimation 
stood highest, lowest, above average, below 
average, and average in general job efh- 
ciency. The rater was then to compare his 
ratees with the five girls of the master scale 
and give each one the rating of the master- 
scale girl with whom she most nearly com- 
pared.? 

Difficulties developed in the procurement 
of these ratings. The supervisors sometimes 
failed to make the master scale. Company 
policy or personal caution made the rater 
reluctant to name the models. The sugges- 
tion that the supervisor-rater use fictitious 
names for real persons or identify the model 
by a letter or number brought in a number 
of replies. But many phone calls and letters 
were necessary to obtain the 139 ratings. 
The percentage distribution of ratings was 
as follows: highest, 5; above average, 39; 
average, 40; below average, 12; lowest, 4. 
The mean of the ratings was 3.29; the 
standard deviation, 0.88. 

Correlating the high school trait ratings 
of these girls with their general job efficiency 
as determined by the rating of their job 
supervisors, using the man-to-man rating 
scale, yielded the coefficients shown in 
Taste 4. While they are positive, these 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients of Correlation between Trait 

Ratings Given in High School and Job Super- 

visors’ Ratings on General Job Efficiency 
(139 Girl Office Workers) 


General Job Efficiency 


Trait 


Reliability 28 
Industry .33 
Cooperation 

Initiative 

Efficiency 

Accuracy 


*A copy of this form may be obtained from the 
author. 
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coefhcients are all so low as to indicate 
that character-trait ratings do not have 
significant predictive value for job success 
of high school graduates who enter office 
work. That this is a valid conclusion, how- 
ever, seems doubtful. Ritenour tried 
another predictor, namely, rank in high 
school class, and obtained a coefficient of 
only 0.27. There is much to indicate the 
inadequacy of the criterion measure. Scott 
and his associates found difficulty with the 
man-to-man rating, as indicated by the 
following quotation [9, p. 219): 


1. Some of the executives required to use the 
rating scale were unwilling to undergo the labor 
of making out the master rating scale. They 
sometimes postponed the task or made out a 
scale in a careless manner. 

2. Some of the raters found difficulty in com- 
paring a subordinate with the five men listed on 
the master scale and in stating which one of the 
five he resembled in the quality or trait under 
consideration. 


Ritenour reported evidence that he was en- 
countering these same obstacles. Another 
limitation on the criterion was that there 
was but one person's rating on each ratee. 

An earlier research directed by the writer 
involved use of the man-to-man scale in an 
academic situation and yielded promising 
results. In this case the investigator [J/] 
was endeavoring to predict success in first- 
year French taken by eleventh grade pupils 
who had come from three four-year junior 
high schools. She procured ratings on cer- 
tain character traits from their tenth grade 
academic teachers. As no teacher had 
known more than 20 of the ratees, any plan 
of distribution in accordance with the nor- 
mal curve was out of the question. Hence, 
the man-to-man scale was employed. The 
composited ratings on the trait Industry 
were found to correlate with first-year 
French marks to the extent of a coefficient 
of 0.83. 

The man-to-man scale, whether used as 
predictor or criterion, may well be a valid 
instrument, but Ritenour’s study seems to 
make clear the difficulties in getting it used 


properly. 


Summary 


Gardner’s study shows that the normal 
curve rating scale is an exceedingly valuable 
measuring instrument to use with high 
school seniors. College admissions officers 
may well hope for the day when high schools 
will use it. High school principals may well 
feel a sense of relief when they are able to 
send to the inquiring college or employer a 
profile of Joe Smith’s character traits in 
comparison with the rest of his class as all 
members were rated by their teachers in 
January. The data of trait intercorrelation, 
however, suggest that the task of rating 
might be made less onerous by reducing the 
number of traits to three, as Accuracy, Co- 
operation, and one other, perhaps Initiative. 

For the prediction of success in office 
work, further research is necessary, particu- 
larly to find a sounder criterion. 
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Behavior Standards 
Held by University Females and Their Mothers 


HARRY A. GRATER 


HAT ARE the behavior standards of col- 

lege students, do they live up to 

these standards, what forms of behavior do 

parents expect of the child of college age, 

and how aware are the children of these ex- 

pectations? The following data are de- 

signed to give a partial answer to these com- 
monly asked questions. 


Study Population 


The sample selected for study was a group 
of sophomore and junior females at Michi- 
gan State University. All subjects were 
single, white protestants of average college 
age who, except for the time spent at coliege, 
were living with their mothers at the time 
of testing. 

In order to obtain items for a scale de- 
signed to measure behavior standards, a 
questionnaire was sent to 175 college females 
at Michigan State. They were asked to list 
the significant moral or ethical decisions 
that females of their age were sometimes 
called upon to make. 

The returns from this questionnaire were 
used to construct items which formed three 
scales which were called the Moral Ethical 
Value Scales. There was a total of 55 items 
on each scale. The items were the same on 
all scales, but the subjects were asked to re- 
spond differently to each scale. On the 
first, they indicated whether they believed 
the behaVior described by each item would 
be morally or ethically right or wrong for 
a female of their age. On the second, they 
were asked to indicate whether they be- 
lieved their mothers would consider the be- 
havior right or wrong for females of their 
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age, and on the third, they were asked to 
place a check mark by those items which 
described behavior in which they had not 
engaged. These were called the daughter 
wrong, perceived mother wrong, and not 
done scales, respectively. 


Procedure 


These scales were administered to a 
sample of 136 college females at Michigan 
State University. All subjects were volun- 
teers from second or third year education 
or psychology courses. Each subject met the 
criteria previously described. The se- 
quence in which the Moral Ethical Value 
Scales were administered was alternated in 
order to eliminate the influence of any par- 
ticular sequence. The subjects were not 
asked to sign their names to the scales. In- 
stead they signed their names to sign-up 
sheets and code numbers were used for scale 
matchings. 

The items on the Moral Ethical Value 
Scales were sent to the mothers of these 136 
subjects. They were asked to indicate 
whether they felt that each item described 
behavior which would be morally or ethi- 
cally right or wrong for a female of college 
age. A total of 102 mothers responded and 
95 of the responses were usable. The others 
were discarded for failure to follow direc- 
tions accurately. The mothers were not 
asked to sign their names to these scales. 
Mothers and Daughters scales were matched 
by code numbers. 

The daughters of the 95 mothers whose 
responses were used in the study were com- 
pared with the daughters of the mothers who 
were not included. The scores received on 
the three Moral Ethical Value Scales were 
used for these comparisons. Means and 
critical ratios were calculated to determine 
if there were significant differences between 
the means of these two groups. No signifi- 
cant differences were found. 
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TABLE 1 
The ND, DW, PMW, and MW Percentages Received on Each Item of the Moral Ethical Values Scales 


ND DW PMW MW ND DW PMW MW 


Hostility Items Religion Items 


51 89 87 100 Hating certain people 16 15 34 45 Having religious doubts 

12 35 36 42 Losing your temper 11 11 53 23 Dating a boy of a differ- 
from time to time ent religion 

62 79 87 82 Frequently feeling jeal- 26 56 70 78 Failing to attend 
ous of someone at church regularly 
home 70 51 34 79 Changing religious be- 

57 82 92 90 Feeling dislike for those liefs because of what 
in authority is taught in class 

35 49 69 57 Being critical of your 29 39 62 64 Doubting many of the 
parents things in the Bible 

33 45 65 61 Feeling very angry with 68 24 40 35 Choosing a religion that 
someone at home is different from that 

41 63 74 72 Mean percentages for of your parents 
hostility items 54 34 62 61 Getting serious with a 

46 51 89 93 Heavy petting if en- 21 12 22 27 Attending movies on 
gaged Sundays 

14 84 87 99 Necking in public (in 37 30 47 42 Mean percentages for 
front of dorms, etc.) religion items 

59 82 90 98 Telling dirty jokes in 
mixed groups Dating Items 

04 06 12 26 Going on blind dates 
se a 43 35 71 85 Attending a party in a 

boy’s apartment 

44 54 80 98 French kissing after sev- 68 92 %6 
eral Gates oned week-end par- 

76 98 100 100 Heavy petting (not en- iin 
gaged) 46 65 90 93 Attending parties where 


19 26 54 66 Having strong sexual 
impulses 
92 100 100 100 Having sexual relations 


there is excessive 
drinking and petting 
even if you do not 


behave this way 
inki yourself 
84 98 99 99 Doing things on dates 


you feel are wrong to 
insure having an- 


21 21 72 89 Necking in parked cars 
30 28 55 78 Kissing a boy on the 


first date other date 
32 50 72 94 Attending “off color” 72 90 97 98 Allowing yourself to 
movies be “picked up 
27 09 48 61 Discussing sex with 53 60 76 83 Mean percentages for 
dating items 
members of the oppo- 
site sex 


College Regulations and 
Expectations Items 


41 58 85 91 Selecting novels to read 

which emphasize sex 
42 56 78 90 Mean percentages for 43 42 98 99 Cheating on exams if 
sex items others do 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 


ND DW PMW MW 


ND DW PMW MW 


College Regulations and 
Expectations Items 


Allowing social life to 
interfere with grades 
to a significant degree 

Going to parties which 
the university con- 
siders illegal 

Going to an overnight 
party when you sign 
out of the living unit 
to go home 

Cutting classes occa- 
sionally 

Breaking living unit 
regulations regarding 
hours 

Letting students copy 
from your paper in 
class 

Mean percentages for 
college regulations 
and expectations 
items 


Cultural Values Items 


32 41 73 94 
12 73 90 96 


Attending beer parties 
Swearing 


Cultural Values Items 


Going to bars unes- 
corted 

Getting intoxicated oc- 
casionally 

Having friends whose 
morals are lower 
than your own 

Drinking in bars 

Occasionally lying to 
avoid an unpleasant 
situation 

Being deceitful 

Wearing clothes which 
emphasize your fig- 
ure 

Social drinking 

Habitual smoking 

Wearing shorts in town 

Lying to obtain per- 
sonal gain 

Lying about your age 
in order to buy drinks 

Mean percentages for 
cultural values items 

Mean percentages for 
the total items 


The 55 items were divided into six groups 
on the basis of the type of behavior they 
measured. These groupings are as follows: 

Hostility (6 items). Experiencing or ex- 
pressing hostile impulses. 

Sex (14 items). Experiencing or express- 
ing sexual impulses. 

Dating (6 items). Behavior on dates 
other than that which is a specific expression 
of sexual impulses. 

Religion (8 items). Belief in our be- 
havior directly relating to religious 
doctorine. 

College Regulations and Expectations (7 
items). Behavior in situations directly cov- 
ered by college regulations or expectations. 

Cultural Values (14 items). A broad cate- 
gory of items relating to the type of social 
behavior expected from college females. 
Behavior included under previous categories 
was excluded. 

Four scores were calculated for each of 
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the 55 items on the four scales. Since 136 
daughters and only 95 mothers were in- 
cluded in the study, these scores will be pre- 
sented in percentages to allow a more im- 
mediate comparison of the responses of 
mothers and daughters. The four scores 
are as follows: 

Not Done (ND). The percentage of the 
female subjects who had not engaged in the 
behavior described by that item. 

Daughter Wrong (DW). The percentage 
of female subjects who considered the be- 
havior described by this item as morally or 
ethically wrong. 

Perceived Mother Wrong (PMW). The 
percentage of female subjects who felt their 
mother would consider the behavior de- 
scribed by the item as morally or ethically 
wrong for a college female. 

Mother Wrong (MW). 


The percentage 
of mothers who indicated they would con- 
sider the behavior described by the item as 


$71 


— 

54 89 94 99 87 95 95 100 
66 73 98 99 

42 57 91 + 100 
25 49 79 86 

70 72 89 100 
68 65 83 95 
17 57 72 70 

12 13 54 61 
29 96 99 99 

; 69 90 97 98 32 30 43 74 

33 81 90 96 43 19 41 59 
65 54 75 82 F 
37 48 67 69 

46 63 88 93 65 91 97 100 
68 78 96 100 
46 62 79 87 

= 


morally or ethically wrong for a college fe- 
male. 


Results 

TABLE | shows the percentages received 
on each item. Total percentages for each 
group of items and for the total 55 items 
are also shown. All percentages have been 
rounded off. It should be indicated that 
the sequence in which the items are pre- 
sented in TaBLE | are not the same as the 
sequence in which they were presented to 
the subjects on the scale. Also the wording 
of the items on the ND scale was changed 
so that it would appropriately refer to past 
behavior rather than to current beliefs. 

TABLE | shows consistent and frequently 
large differences between both the behavior 
and behavior standards of the daughters 
when compared with the behavior standards 
of the mother or the perceived mother. 
Small, but quite consistent differences were 
found between the ND and the DW scores 
as well as between the PMW and MW 
scores. These results indicate that the 


daughters frequently fail to abide by their 
own behavior standards and that they quite 
consistently perceive their mothers as hav- 


ing somewhat more lenient behavior stand- 
ards that the mothers actually held. 

The two areas that resulted in the greatest 
discrepancies involved behavior relating to 
sex and to college regulations and expecta- 
tions. On the sex items in particular, the 
daughters’ behavior and standards were con- 
sistently a great deal more lenient than the 
mothers’ standards or even than the per- 
ceived mothers’ standards. The general 
restrictiveness of the mothers in this area, 
particularly on items dealing with thoughts 
about or discussions of sex, might be quite 
surprising to many people. The discrepan- 
cies on the college rules and regulations 
items were also very large. However, this 
might be explained at least in part by the 
testing situation. Mothers could be ex- 
pected to be quite hesitant to respond to 
items on a scale sent by a representative of 
the University in a way indicating that they 
might tend to flaunt the University’s regu- 
lations. Even considering this variable the 
discrepancies seemed quite large. 

The greatest total agreement was ob- 
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tained on items dealing with religion and 
hostility. On the religion items there was 
relatively close agreement between all four 
scores. A fairly high degree of agreement 
was found between the DW, PMW, and 
MW scores on the hostility items. However, 
the daughters’ behavior did not closely ap- 
proximate the behavior standards. It is 
very interesting to note that on these two 
classes of items where the most agreement 
was obtained, the daughters tended to per- 
ceive their mothers as having slightly higher 
scores than the mothers received. The items 
in these two areas are the only ones where 
this frequently occurred. Although this 
discrepancy did exist, the daughters were 
able to perceive the maternal standards in 
these two areas with considerable accuracy. 
The mothers’ scores in these two areas were 
also lower than for any other parts of the 
scale. Perhaps the maternal liberality about 
such matters resulted in a greater freedom 
of mother-daughter communication and re- 
duced the daughters’ misperception. 

There are several important limitations to 
this study. One of the most significant limi- 
tations is that only the mothers were in- 
cluded. The fathers’ responses would be 
equally as interesting and possibly as im- 
portant. Also the subjects were asked to 
make dichotomous responses to the items. 
A scaling of the response possibilities would 
allow subjects to indicate the degree to 
which they thought a form of behavior was 
morally or ethically right or wrong. 

The four scores received on the scales 
showed consistent and frequently large dis- 
crepancies. Undoubtedly, the college fe- 
male finds her behavior and beliefs in fre- 
quent conflict with maternal standards. 
The differences between the maternal 
standards and the perceived maternal stand- 
ards indicate a frequent breaking down of 
communication between mother and daugh- 
ter. It is quite probable that the daughter 
does not freely discuss her behavior or be- 
liefs with her mother in order to reduce the 
amount of overt conflict. Perhaps the most 
striking finding is the disapproving attitude 
taken by many mothers toward behavior 
very frequently engaged in by University fe- 
males. 
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ANXIETY, DISCRIMINATION, 
AND SELF-IDEAL DISCREPANCY 


BERNARD D. BRANSON 


OTH THE efficacious and harmful effects 

of anxiety have been discussed in the 
literature [2, 4, 6, 7]. Mowrer states that 
anxiety enables the individual to adapt to 
potentially harmful events in advance of 
their occurrence. ‘Thompson states that 
anxiety blends into fear when the visceral 
components are present in an extreme de- 
gree. Therefore, one can say that anxiety is 
helpful when it enables the individual to 
adapt and harmful when it blends into fear. 
Dollard and Miller [/] have stated that 
fear can motivate the repression of verbal 
and other cue-producing responses. The 
fact that certain thoughts can arouse fear 
motivates stopping thinking, and the reduc- 
tion in fear reinforces the stopping. If we 
consider repression as similar to overt inhibi- 
tion, except that it interferes with thinking 
rather than acting, then the repression 
would interfere with discrimination, and the 
fearful or anxious person would not be able 
to discriminate between his self and ideal. 
At the same time if we accept the hypothesis 
that anxiety is a pervasive process, we would 
also expect this inability to discriminate to 
generalize to other aspects of the environ- 
ment, and thus show up as a lack of discrim- 
ination in complex tasks. The self-con- 
cept may be considered a complex frame of 
reference, and since anxiety has been shown 
to cut down performance in complex tasks, 
it is expected that a High Anxious group 
would do less well on a task of discrimina- 
tion, whether it is interpersonal or imper- 
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sonal, when compared to a Moderate and 
Low Anxious group. 

Therefore, this study attempted to test the 
hypothesis that the High Anxious group, as 
measured on the Taylor Anxiety Scale, 
would show no more self-ideal discrepancy 
compared to a Middle Anxious group; and 
the High Anxious group would also make 
poorer choices and more mistakes on a com- 
plex task of discrimination, that is the judg- 
ment of correct forms in spatial visualiza- 
tion. A further hypothesis tested was that 
the Middle Anxious group would show a 
larger self-ideal discrepancy compared to the 
Low Anxious group, but would be discrim- 
inating no poorer than the Low Anxious 
group on the complex judging task. 

The third hypothesis tested was that the 
Low Anxious group would show less self- 
ideal discrepancy compared to the High 
Anxious group but would also do better on 
the complex task of judgment. 

The anxiety groups were chosen on the 
basis of scores on the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
[5]. The upper and lower 14 per cent were 
High and Low Anxious groups respectively. 
The Middle Anxious group was the 14 per 
cent in the center, and included the mean 
and median of Taylor's original data. 

The subjects consisted of 122 graduate and 
undergraduate students in four classes. 
These students were all registered in the 
school of education. The graduates were 
all below the M.A. level and the undergrad- 
uates were all seniors. Four entire classes 
were used from which the samples were 
drawn. This precluded the influence of vol- 
unteer bias in the performance data. 

The enrollment of the four classes was 
approximately 158. Due to overlapping 
of some students in these classes, since some 
were taking two of the courses from which 
the samples were drawn, only 133 subjects 
were obtained for final testing sessions. 


“ef 
| | 
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Of the 133, only 122 of the subjects were 
chosen for inclusion in this study. Of the 
11 subjects not included, seven were not 
used as they had a lie score of 7 or above. 
Three were excluded as two were majors in 
science, and one was in art education. It 
was felt that their exclusion would thus 
minimize any bias in performance on the 
MPFB. 

There were 35 males and 87 females. 
Since the instruments used do not differenti- 
ate between males and females, no attempt 
was made to take sex differences into 
account. There was no age difference as 
computed on the basis of ¢ tests. Thus the 
final group tested consisted of 35 males and 
87 females of approximately the same age, 
intelligence, and socio-economic status. 


Measure of Self-ideal Discrepancy 


Self-concept was operationally defined as 
the mean score in response to the statements 
on the Secord and Jourard Self-Concept 
Test [3]. It consists of statements which are 
considered characteristic of the individual or 
related to himself. The assumption is made 
that the individual cannot only order his 
self-concept but also can assign a value to 
how he feels about his self. The reported 
results in the literature demonstrate that the 
degree and the direction of feelings toward 
one’s own body is related to anxiety, inse- 
curity, and feelings toward one’s self [3]. 

A pilot study was done in which the au- 
thor gave the Self-Concept Test and the Tay- 
lor Scale to a group of introductory psychol- 
ogy students. The upper 25 per cent and 
the lower 25 per cent of the group were com- 
puted and three groups formed, a High 
Anxious, a Middle Anxious, and Low 
Anxious group. The mean Self-Concept 
scores of the three groups were computed 
and ¢ tests for the difference between means 
were calculated. The three groups were 
significantly different at the 0.01 level of 
confidence, suggesting that this particular 
self-concept index would lend itself to the 
experimental procedure. 

It was determined that the Ideal would be 
computed from the responses to the state- 
ment: “Please put down on each of the 
items how you ideally would like to be.” 
The discrepancy score was the difference 
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between the Self-Concept score and the 
Self-Ideal score. Direction of the difference 
was not noted, as it was felt that the crucial 
point to be established was the extent of 
the discrepancy rather than the direction. 


Measure of the Complex Task 

The measure which was used to test the 
results of anxiety upon an impersonal com- 
plex task was the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (MPFB). Studies in the literature 
indicate that this was a valid instrument to 
use in this experiment, since the occupations 
for which this instrument has significance 
are those which were not included in this 
study. 

The Data and Their Analyses 

The A Scale scores were computed on all 
subjects who were considered for the ex- 
periment. The range of scores was from 0 
to 37. The mean was 14.31 and the median 
was 13. The standard deviation was 7.81. 
This was in fairly good agreement as re- 
ported by Taylor [5]. To insure that there 
were three separate and distinct groups the 
upper and lower 14 percentiles were chosen 
as the High Anxious and Low Anxious 
groups respectively. The Middle Anxious 
group was chosen by taking 7 per cent on 
both sides of the mean. Therefore three 
separate and distinct groups of High, 
Middle, and Low Anxious were utilized. 
The Low Anxious group range was from 
| to 7. The High Anxious group range 
was from 25 to 37, and the Middle Anxious 
range was from 13 to 16. Thus the High 
Anxious group was similar to Taylor’s High 
Anxious group, the Low Anxious group was 
less in range than Taylor’s Low Anxious, 
while the Middle Anxious group range 
included Taylor’s mean and median. 

Mean Self-Ideal discrepancy scores and 
mean MPFB scores for each of the three 
groups were computed, and ¢ tests were run 
to determine the differences between the 
three groups. 


High Anxious and Middle Anxious Results 

The first part of this study concerned the 
relationship between the High and Middle 
Anxious groups. The first step in the pro- 
cedure was to examine the discrepancy 
scores of the High and Middle Anxious 
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groups. It was expected that there would be 
no significant differences. The mean dis- 
crepancy score was 0.72 for the MA group, 
compared to the 0.96 mean discrepancy score 
of the HA group. The ¢ test between the 
HA and the MA groups was 1.85, which was 
not significant, and the F test was 4.26 which 
was significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
as seen in TABLe 1. 


TABLE 1 
Means and Variances of the High and Middle 
Anxious Groups on Self-Ildeal Discrepancy 


Group N Mean Variance F t 


High 17 0.96 0.28 


4.26* 1.85 


0.07 


Middle 24 0.72 


* Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Since a significant F was obtained in this 
portion of the experiment, the experimenter 
attempted to determine if his samples came 
from a normal population with a common 
mean. If the N’s are different, and the 
variances are significant as indicated by the 
F test, a test of the hypothesis that the popu- 
lation mean difference is zero can be made 


by the approximation method suggested by 


Cochran and Coxe, and described by 
Edwards [7]. Using this method, the experi- 
menter found an obtained value of t equal 
to 1.71 which was not a significant value, 
since ¢ in this method must equal 2.11 for 
significance at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

Therefore, the hypothesis of no difference 
between the mean discrepancy scores of the 
HA and MA groups was supported. 

The second step in this portion of the 
experiment was that of determining any 
difference between the mean MPFB scores 
of both the HA and MA groups. It had 
originally been felt that the HA group 
would make more errors. The mean MPFB 
score of the MA groups was 33.29 and the 
variance was 46.99. This was compared to 
the mean MPFB score of 31.47 and the 
variance of 77.82 of the HA group. The F 
test was 1.22 and the ¢ value was 0.72 as 
shown in TABLE 2. 

It can be seen that there was no significant 
difference between the mean MPFB score 
of the HA group and the mean MPFB score 
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TABLE 2 


Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
High and Middle Anxious Groups on the MPFB 


Group Mean Variance F t 


High 


31.47 77.82 


1.22 0.72 
46.99 


Middle 33.29 


of the MA group. The hypothesis that 
there would be a significant difference was, 
therefore, not rejected. This was contrary 
to the expected result as postulated by the 
experimenter. 


Middle and Low Anxious Results 

The next portion of the experiment dealt 
with the difference between the MA and the 
LA groups. It was expected that there 
would be significant differences on compar- 
ing the self and ideal discrepancies of the 
two groups but no significance on the com- 
plex task. 

The first step in this part of the study was 
to examine the differences which exist be- 
tween the two groups on the self-ideal dis- 
crepancy. It was felt that the MA group 
would show greater self-ideal discrepancy 
compared to the LA group. It was dis- 
covered that the mean discrepancy score for 
the LA group was 0.59 and the variance 
was 0.12. The mean discrepancy score of 
the MA group was 0.72 and the variance 
was 0.07 as shown in TABLE 3. 

The results indicated that there were no 
significant differences in either the means 
or variances of both the LA and MA groups 
on the Self-Ideal discrepancy scores. The F 
value was 1.86, p< 0.05, and the value was 
1.30, p<0.05. Thus, the hypothesis that 
there would be no differences between the 
discrepancy scores of the Low and Middle 
Anxious groups failed to be rejected, con- 
trary to expectation. 


TABLE 3 


Means and Variances of the Low and Middle 
Anxious Groups on Self-ldeal Discrepancy 


Group N Mean Variance F t 


Low 17 


0.59 0.12 


Middle 17 0.72 0.07 


4 
- 
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The second step in this part of the experi- 
ment was to determine what differences 
there were, if any, existing between the LA 
and MA groups on the MPFB. It was felt 
that here one would find none, since coun- 
seling theory would indicate that the MA 
group would have the presence of anxiety as 
a drive, and not enough to be incapacitating. 

The results as shown in TABLE 4 ran quite 
contrary to expectation. 

TABLE 4 

Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
Middle and Low Anxious Groups on the MPFB 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
Middle 24 33.29 46.99 

oF 
Low 17 38.47 44.65 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

The mean MPFB score of the MA group 
was 33.29 compared to the mean score value 
of 38.47 of the LA group. The variance 
of the MA group was 46.99, while the vari- 
ance of the LA group was 44.65. The F 
value of 1.37 was not significant at the 0.05 
level. The ¢ value of 2.35, however, was 
significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 
Therefore, the hypothesis of no difference 
was rejected. 


High Anxious and Low Anxious Results 

The next step in the procedure was to 
examine the differences between the dis- 
crepancy of the HA and LA groups. It was 
felt that the HA group would show a sig- 
nificantly greater discrepancy between the 
self and ideal when compared to the LA 
group. The results as shown in TABLE 5 
indicate that the mean discrepancy score of 
the HA group was 0.96, while that of the 
LA group was 0.59. The F test for homo- 
geneity of variance was 2.33, which by in- 
terpolation was not significant at the 0.05 
level of confidence. 

The ¢ value of 2.31 was significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. These results in- 
dicate that there were significant differences 
and the predictions were supported. 

The final step in the procedure was to 
examine and observe the differences be- 
tween the mean correct scores of both 
groups on the MPFB. Here it was felt that 
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TABLE 5 


Means and Variances of the High and Low 
Anxious Groups on Self-ideal Discrepancy 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
High 17 0.96 0.28 

Low 17 0.59 0.12 


* Significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 


the HA group would definitely do a less 
effective job on this complex task when 
compared to the LA group. The results 
are shown in TABLE 6. 

These results indicated that the mean 
MPFB correct score of the HA group was 
31.47 and the variance was 77.82. This was 
significantly different from the mean cor- 
rect MPFB score of the LA group value of 
38.47 with its variance of 44.65. The F 
test for homogeneity of variance was not 
significant, but the ¢ demonstrated that 
there definitely was a difference between 
the two groups in their responses to this 
complex task. 

These results were in agreement with the 
prediction of the experimenter. 


TABLE 6 


Means and Variances of Correct Scores of the 
High and Low Anxious Groups on the MPFB 


Group N Mean Variance F t 
High 17 31.47 77.82 

1.74 2.74* 
Low 17 38.47 44.65 


* Sienificant at the 0.05 level of confidence. 


Results 

To recapitulate, it was seen that: 

1. The self-ideal discrepancy of the High 
Anxious group was significantly greater 
than that of the Low Anxious but was not 
significantly different from that of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group. 

2. The self-ideal discrepancy of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group was not significantly 
different from the self-ideal discrepancy of 
the Low Anxious group. 

3. The performance of the High Anxious 
group on the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
was not significantly different from the per- 
formance of the Middle Anxious group, but 
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the results of the High and Middle Anxious 
groups were significantly poorer than the 
performance of the Low Anxious group on 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board. 

The general conclusion suggested by this 
study appeared to be that discrimination in 
complex tasks begins to show impairment 
at levels which could be called Moderate 
Anxiety. 


Discussion and Summary 


It would appear that if one accepted the 
client-centered rationale that the discrep- 
ancy between the self and ideal reflected a 
sense of self-dissatisfaction, and that this 
sense of self-dissatisfaction could be mani- 
fested as anxiety, we would expect the High 
Anxious group to show the significantly 
greatest self-ideal discrepancy. However, 
this was not so. Although significantly 
more discrepant than the Low Anxious 
group, the High Anxious group was not 
different in discrepancy compared to the 
Middle Anxious group. 

Nevertheless, both of the groups register- 
ing anxiety did discriminate poorly when 
compared to the Low Anxious. Therefore, 
the results could very well have been con- 
comitants of anxiety. Neither the High nor 
Middle groups were making adequate dis- 
criminations either in terms of their self 
and ideal or in the complex judgmental 
task of discrimination in an impersonal task 
undertaking. One important aspect of this 
study should be borne in mind. That is 
that the Moderate Anxious group, a group 
which has not been previously thought to 
show difficulties, has under experimentation 
shown an inability to perform maximally. 

This study sought to examine the pres- 
ence of anxiety and its relationship in tasks 
of complex discrimination and self-ideal 
discrepancy. Three groups of varying 
amounts of anxiety were chosen on the 
basis of the Taylor Anxiety Scale: High 
Anxious, Middle Anxious, and Low Anx- 
ious. They were given the Secord and 
Jourard Self-Concept Test and also asked 
to indicate how they would ideally like to 
feel on these items. Following this, they 
were also administered the Minnesota Pa- 
per Form Board. The hypotheses tested 
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were that the High Anxious group would 
show no more self and ideal discrepancy 
compared to the Middle Anxious group, but 
also do less well on a complex judging task, 
while the Middle Anxious group, although 
showing more self and ideal discrepancy 
compared to a Low Anxious group, would 
still do just as well as the Low Anxious 
group on the complex task of judgment. 
The third hypothesis tested was that the 
Low Anxious group would not only show 
less self-ideal discrepancy compared to the 
High Anxious group, but would also be 
able to do better on the complex task of 
judgment. 

The results indicated that the self-ideal 
discrepancy of the High Anxious group was 
significantly greater than that of the Low 
Anxious but was not significantly different 
from that of the Middle Anxious group. 

The self-ideal discrepancy of the Middle 
Anxious group was not significantly differ- 
ent from the self-ideal discrepancy of the 
Low Anxious group. The performance of 
the High Anxious group on the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board was not significantly 
different from the performance of the Mid- 
dle Anxious group, but the results of the 
High and Middle Anxious groups were sig- 
nificantly poorer than the performance of 
the Low Anxious group on the MPFB. 

The general conclusion suggested by this 
study appeared to be that discrimination in 
complex tasks begins to show impairment 
at levels which could be called Moderate 
Anxiety. 
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The Role of the Student in College Policy Making 


EDWARD C. McGUIRE 


oe THE beginning of higher education 
in the United States, students have, in 
varying degrees, participated in the ad- 
ministration of colleges and universities. 
One of the first examples of student par- 
ticipation in American colleges was at the 
College of William and Mary in 1779. The 
students elected representatives to a central 
body whose job was to handle lesser details 
of general improvement and minor disci- 
pline problems. The plan was quite simple 
in nature, but it was the first step in a long 
march to student participation in college 
and university administration—a step de- 
veloped probably because the students and 
administration wished to apply the princi- 
ples that were won in the Revolutionary 
War to the governing of their college. 

A second step in the direction of total 
student participation (student government 
and student participation are used inter- 
changeably because they are essentially the 
same) came when the University of Virginia, 
under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, 
opened its doors at Charlottesville, in 1819. 
Jefferson established an elective system, free 
from religious tests and practices, with 
equality of professors, rotating election of 
department chairmen, and, most important, 
a system of self-government for the students 
that contained an honor system and a system 
whereby the students could deal with minor 
discipline problems. At this time the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was probably the most 
liberal institution of higher education in 
the world [6]. 

Oberlin College, founded by John J. 
Shepherd and Philo P. Stewart in 1833 at 
Oberlin, Ohio, was in its earliest conception 
a “radical” institution. Negroes and 
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Orientals were admitted along with whites; 
women were permitted to pursue the same 
course of study as men; the faculty, as well 
as the administration, shared operational 
duties; and the students cooperated and 
participated in institutional management. 
Oberlin flourished from the very beginning, 
even drawing prospective Harvard and 
Yale students to the campus at Ohio. As a 
result of Oberlin’s great success, a pattern 
was set that was soon followed by many 
other institutions of higher education [J]. 

Until 1833 most of the colleges were pri- 
vate institutions controlled by one of the 
many religious organizations. About 1835, 
the Northwest Territory began to provide 
higher education for men and women at 
public expense. The University of Michi- 
gan, founded in 1837, provided in its charter 
for student participation in institutional 
management [6]. 

Following on the heels of Michigan were 
other experiments in student government. 
In 1866 the University of South Carolina 
devised a plan whereby the students ad- 
ministered a controlled discipline. Indiana 
University very quickly followed Michigan's 
example in 1870. Lafayette College inaugu- 
rated a system whereby the law-abiding 
student's help was enlisted in formulating a 
policy to encourage and develop student 
responsibility. The University of Maine 
vested some power in the hands of the stu- 
dents in 1873. In the same era, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Amherst College de- 
veloped plans for student government, but 
they proved so elaborate that after a few 
years the experiments had to_ be 
abandoned [/]. 

Thus, at a period in our history when 
man was beginning to take an active part 
in his civic government, the student was 
beginning to take an active part in his 
collegiate government. 
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Recent Developments 


By 1900 there were examples of student 
participation in college administration 
throughout the country. Probably the 
greatest impetus for student government 
came from the National Self-Government 
Committee, Incorporated, which published 
pamphlets, articles, and books concerning 
student government. Members traveled ex- 
tensively to speak to students and adminis- 
trators about the virtues of student govern- 
ment. Although they were primarily 
concerned with education for citizenship, 
the committee gave encouragement, sup- 
port, and recognition to student participa- 
tion as an indispensable means to achieve 
this goal [/]. 

With the advent of the United States 
National Student Association in 1946, stu- 
dent government was given a much needed 
stimulus. Through N.S.A., student interest 
was developed in local campus, national, 
and international affairs. The activities 
range from athletic and social activities to 
a deep concern with curricular activities, 
from local issues which affect students as 
students to national and international is- 
sues which affect students as citizens. The 
development of a national student associa- 
tion—essentially a confederation of student 
governments—has stimulated college student 
leadership to seek and accept a responsi- 
bility to help formulate policies that affect 
them directly as students. College students 
have begun through the medium of the 
N.S.A. to take a more active role in the 
governing of their colleges and universities. 

Today most major colleges have adopted 
some form of student government. The 
types of government range from the com- 
plete faculty-student-administration type to 
the paternalistic “father-knows-best” type, 
with most of the colleges falling somewhere 
in between. 


A Rationale for Participation 


Interest in student government and its 
contribution to policy making is directly re- 
lated to concern for the democratic ideals 


and the practice of these ideals. Student 
government is a workshop and an exercise 
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in democracy. It is one of the major tasks 
of the colleges and universities to transmit 
to the people the cultural heritage of the 
United States. If the American college is 
to transmit our culture, it must provide the 
student with a rich background in the 
methods, techniques, and philosophy of 
democracy. The college has to serve the 
best interests of society, and the best inter- 
ests of society in America lie within the 
framework of democracy. 

If the above is accepted, if a community 
of people should be governed by demo- 
cratic principles, then it is necessary that 
our institutions of higher education prepare 
the citizen to function within the frame- 
work of democratic government. A democ- 
racy demands maximum member participa- 
tion; therefore, the aim of a true democracy 
should be to secure the active participation 
of every individual up to the limit of his 
capacity. On the American college campus 
more attention, thus far, has been paid to 
defending and discussing democracy rather 
than to developing the ways and means 
democracy can be made to function. If 
the customs of a democracy are to be per- 
petuated, it is not enough to have students 
belong to the academic society in which 
they reside; they need to learn and use pos- 
itive ways of participating; they need to 
understand why they need to participate, 
as well as knowing what can be gained from 
intelligent participation in a democratic so- 
ciety. Democracy is something alive, vital, 
and real—performed by, understood by, 
and existing for the people living within it. 

Student government cannot be simply a 
means for training students in democracy, 
although it is a primary reason for it. 
Through experience in student govern- 
ment, individual growth is achieved be- 
yond that which can be expected solely 
from the classroom situation. Social and 
intellectual development of the individual 
is more nearly assured by student partici- 
pation in college administration. 

The participation of students implies 
that they help formulate and shape institu- 
tional policy. This means that the student 
makes a positive contribution to the con- 
tent of the curriculum, the quality of teach- 
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ing, administrative procedures, and college 
regulations. Once the administration of a 
college or university is organized so that 
the students are allowed to participate on 
as wide a basis as possible in policy formu- 
lation and their contribution sought, evalu- 
ated, and realized, then real training for 
democracy will take place, for real democ- 
racy will be in practice [5]. 

In a study of student government edited 
by Eliot Friedson, it was concluded that 
student attitude toward the college admin- 
istration may be defined by the word “sus- 
picion.” The student seemed to feel that 
the interests of the administration are fun- 
damentally opposed to the interests of stu- 
dents [2]. This type of relationship con- 
tributes little to positive learning. The 
environment needed for intellectual under- 
standing, the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the opportunity for free inquiry cannot be 
based on distrust and watchful apprehen- 
sion. It is the welding together of the ad- 


ministration, faculty, and students that pro- 
duces an atmosphere conducive to demo- 
cratic and intellectual growth. There is 
no place for a caste system in American ed- 


ucation. When the three elements work 
together to produce a democratic commu- 
nity, then, and only then, will there be a 
sense of personal acceptance and responsi- 
bility for the achievement of common goals. 

The delegates to the 1940 N.F.S.A. Con- 
gress felt that “ mutual trust makes 
it easy for students and faculty to work in 
close cooperation and to bring about a 
happy and well-ordered campus life. This 
situation creates the desire to serve the com- 
munity, an interest in the well-being of the 
college, and stimulates vital concern in aca- 
demic questions” [/]. 

There are a number of problems that can, 
and often do, arise when the college admin- 
istration grants power to a student or a 
student group. First, it must always be re- 
membered that no matter what responsi- 
bility the student government has assumed, 
it is still the administration that bears the 
public responsibility for student action. 
The ramifications of this legal principle are 
many. 

Secondly, the transiency of the student 
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poses a problem in college policy-making 
and operating committees. In many col- 
leges where student-faculty-administration 
committees exist, student membership 
changes each year. Each year the new stu- 
dent members must be oriented to the func- 
tions and methods of the committee. Freid- 
son reports two such examples [2]. In one 
school a committee had established and an- 
nounced a new policy but its committee 
representatives could not explain why the 
new policy was necessary. Another commit- 
tee spent a large part of the year thrashing 
out the solution to a complex problem. At 
the point of solution, the student member- 
ship was changed. The incoming student 
members demanded the right to go over the 
whole problem again. These are examples 
which occur because of a lack of continu- 
ity in student membership on committees 
and the lack of commitment from one 
group of student members to the next. 

In the pages to follow a number of as- 
sumptions had to be made about the value 
of student participation in college policy 
making. Most of the assumptions were ne- 
cessitated by the lack of research in this 
area of student personnel services. It ap- 
pears that many institutions of higher edu- 
cation are prepared to offer some of their 
students experiences in the many phases of 
developing the policy of the institution but 
are not prepared to evaluate what, if any- 
thing, the students are learning, or even 
why they are allowing the students to par- 
ticipate in the policy making. 

As a student personnel worker and a for- 
mer student who has had the experience of 
helping to formulate college policy, this 
writer feels the assumptions made are valid. 
However, if we expect the public to support 
this type of student learning and expect col- 
lege and university administrators to wel- 
come student help, we must produce re- 
search to prove the educational value of 
this kind of experience, or surely we shall 
lose the confidence of the public and the 
support of the administrators. 


Ideas on Student Participation 


Such experience raises a question as to 
values of student participation. Does stu- 
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dent participation lead to the desired learn- 
ing? Does student participation facilitate 
learning? Research tends to show that stu- 
dent participation in university government 
is well worth the time, effort, and frustra- 
tion with which it is often accompanied. 
Following is a report of some of the avail- 
able research on areas of higher education 
in which students have been able to par- 
ticipate and in which the students prefer 
to participate. Techniques and philosophy 
are examined, not as specifics, but rather 
for better understanding of and better ori- 
entation to student participation in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Academic standards. It is generally con- 
cluded by most college administrators that 
students, in general, do not want to concern 
themselves with such matters as curriculum 
planning, attendance requirements, gradu- 
ation requirements, grading, and other re- 
lated fields. They prefer to leave these to 
the faculty and the administration. The 


faculty tends to agree with this decision. 
They feel that while the student should 
be concerned with the academic rules, aca- 
demic standards need to be developed by 


and controlled solely by the faculty. 

The preceding practices occur on the vast 
majority of campuses all over the country, 
though there is little justification to defend 
them. The student is obviously affected by 
the academic standards of his college; there- 
fore, it seems reasonable that he should have 
some voice in setting the standards. Stand- 
ards cannot be set without a knowledge of 
the ability of the student. Can one best 
come to know students without consultation 
with members of the student body? 

There are a few institutions that provide 
for joint student-faculty committees to con- 
sider academic regulations. For example, 
at Antioch College students have seats on 
all faculty committees. The students have 
proven themselves equal to the task of per- 
ceiving the many aspects and implications 
of a problem, of safe-guarding confidential 
information, of deliberative judgment, and 
of unbiased discussion. A tendency to base 
action on carefully assembled facts is also 
evident when faculty and students attack 
common problems. Where mutual confi- 
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dence and respect are in evidence, they seem 
to serve as a restraint on emotionally 
founded conclusions. Mature action at An- 
tioch seems to be an outcome of a situation 
in which two groups are eager to prove 
their responsibility [/]. 

Admissions. Another area of college ad- 
ministration in which students do not ap- 
pear to be interested is admissions. In fact, 
student participation in this area seems 
almost nonexistent. Why? 

There are, however, some outstanding ex- 
ceptions to the pattern of no interest or 
participation. At Sarah Lawrence College 
there is a Student Advisory Committee on 
Admissions which works with the faculty 
committee: 


Four upper classmen are elected by the Student 
Council from nominations by the faculty and the 
Student Council to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Admissions Committee to give suggestions 
on the application form and criteria for the selec- 


tion of students. They serve for one year. [/]. 


Students, more than anyone else, feel the 
mores of social and academic life in college. 
After some basic instruction, students 
should be able to render helpful judgments 
on the probability of success or failure of 
prospective students. They could give prac- 
tical suggestions as to how to improve ad- 
missions practices. 

Curriculum planning. A_ traditional 
function which almost always has been re- 
garded as solely that of the faculty is curric- 
ulum planning. Students have been inter- 
ested in helping develop curricula, but the 
faculty has guarded this privilege well. 
Occasionally, student opinion expresses it- 
self with a request for an individual course, 
but rarely in any other way. 

It appears that a most advantageous 
method of curriculum development and 
planning would be through a joint student- 
faculty committee. Such a committee 
would be able to consider student needs, to 
allow respect and consideration of mutual 
problems, and to develop a cohesive faculty- 
student concern for an adequate curricula. 

Students are potentially useful in devel- 
oping the college curriculum in essentially 
three areas: (1) assignment to committees 
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charged with investigating and making rec- 
ommendations in regard to the total curric- 
ulum of the institution; (2) inclusion in the 
process of formulating the content of 
courses in which they are enrolled; (3) 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the total 
curriculum [J]. 

Falvey reports that Skidmore College 
has a student-faculty curriculum committee 
which consists of six faculty members and 
seven student members. This group has 
an unusual record of success in developing 
meaningful and worthwhile curricula [/]. 

Certainly the evidence tends to support 
the need for more involvement of students 
in curricular affairs. It would not be ap- 
propriate to expect complete student au- 
tonomy in curriculum planning, but it is 
surely not unreasonable to expect stu- 
dents who live and learn within a curricu- 
lum to have a voice in the general 
planning. 

Discipline. A degree of controversy has 
developed around the belief that discipline 
should emphasize a counseling relationship 
because good discipline is a re-educative 
process. Positive discipline was once the 
tradition. We now know that a discipline 


problem can lead to a maladjusted student 
who needs professional help. This the stu- 
dent peer cannot provide. 

Somewhat opposed to the preceding view- 
points are educators who argue for active 


student participation in discipline. They 
point to the insights that only a student 
can have concerning the problems of other 
students. These people suggest that there 
will be greater acceptance of a system of 
judgment by one’s peers. If the student 
body knows that conscientious and honest 
students are members of the disciplinary 
body, there is some reason to believe that 
confidence in the administrative structure is 
increased. 

Perhaps the controversy can be resolved 
by developing student participation in dis- 
cipline, as well as employing the counseling 
process. For example: 

The student court should operate in matters of 
discipline with the privilege of conferring with 
administrative, counseling, and personnel ex- 
perts. The court shall refer: (1) chronic offend- 
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ers; (2) students assessed the expulsion or sus- 
pension penalty; (3) any other student the court 
may believe in need of professional help to the 
person or agency on the campus whom it be- 
lieves best able to be of service . . Among 
the wholesome results of such a program might 
be mutual education of students, administration, 
and faculty as to the needs of students, types of 
cases requiring counseling, or other special help, 
the appropriateness of various penalties, the 
complexity of problems of aberrant behavior, the 
usefulness or inadvisability and unworthiness of 
certain regulations, and the varieties of individ- 
ual response to similar situations [/]. 


Finance. Finance within an institution 
usually is strictly an administration matter 
because of the belief that students are too 
inexperienced and irresponsible to handle 
money matters. If this be true, what better 
opportunity can there be for providing the 
students a needed experience than by al- 
lowing them to work side by side with the 
college fiscal officers. How is the student 
ever going to gain financial competence if 
the institution shrouds its financial program 
in a vale of mystery. Opportunities must 
be provided by the college for students to 
develop financial insight as well as to gain 
financial experience. 

Student contribution to fiscal policies can 
be secured through a program of suggestions 
and appraisals from the student body. Del- 
egation of increasing responsibility to stu- 
dent-faculty groups in the management of 
the financial aspects of their institutional 
activities is highly desirable. 

A good example of this type of program 
may be found at the University of Notre 
Dame: 

The University does not collect a student activ- 
ities fee as such. However, the Student Senate, 
based on the authority of a previous referendum, 
determines and collects an activity fee. The 
amount of this activity fee each semester is deter- 
mined by the needs of the Student Senate in 
order to carry on its multiple services and activ- 
ities. This fee supplements the income derived 
by the Student Senate from various activities. It 
supplies the necessary capital to enable the Stu- 
dent Senate to underwrite all campus social activ- 
ities, to establish class funds, etc. The collection 
of the activities fee has the approval of the Uni- 
versity. However, its collection is in the hands 
of the Student Senate [5]. 
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Public relations. An area of college ad- 
ministration in which students have been 
encouraged to participate is public rela- 
tions. Students often are involved deeply 
in the institution’s public relations affairs, 
but only on the level of performance, not 
policy-making. Generally, students are so- 
licited for suggestions which might prove 
helpful, but rarely is a deliberate effort 
made to obtain student cooperation in pub- 
lic relations policies. Students could 
greatly aid a public relations program by in- 
dicating those practices which may or may 
not appeal to the college-age person. 

On the performance level, students par- 
ticipate through athletic teams, debating 
teams, performing arts groups, student ra- 
dio and television. Students serve as good 
will ambassadors in their home communi- 
ties. All these techniques need to be coor- 
dinated so that all is not left to chance. A 
sound public relations policy is one that in- 
volves students—the potential alumni—as 
the core of the program. Without student 
ideas and cooperation, the program is mean- 
ingless, for the student citizen composes 
the majority of the campus population. 

College calendar. The college calendar 
is another area in which students are wel- 
comed to participate. Faculty participation 
is greatest in arranging dates for academic 
affairs, and student participation is greatest 
in planning social affairs. This seems to be 
a sound way of arranging calendar prob- 
lems provided there is genuine concern and 
cooperation between the two groups. 

Falvey [/] suggests the following pro- 
cedure for good calendaring practices: 


1. A schedule committee, selected on a repre- 
sentative basis, could be charged with outlining 
the general calendar and determining policies for 
detailed schedules which cannot be arranged sev- 
eral months in advance. The results of the work 
of this committee could be subject to the discus- 
sion, amendment, and approval of faculty and 
students. The committee should have a system 
for receiving the suggestions and complaints. 

2. The administrative council or committee 
could do the work as outlined for a special sched- 
ule committee in those colleges where such a 
council is representative of the various commu- 
nity interests and has sufficient time to do a 
thorough and competent job. 
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$. Senate committees might be formed to ar- 
range the social calendar, the lecture, exhibit, and 
concert dates, the athletic schedule, the general 
college calendar, the student activities schedule, 
and the schedule for examinations, and other aca- 
demic events. These committees might present 
their proposed calendars to an administrative of- 
ficer whose task it would be to coordinate the sep- 
arate instruments with minimum inconvenience 
and disturbance to the several groups and with 
the cooperation and approval of the several com- 
mittees. This same administrative officer would 
be in charge of approving changes of plans and 
additions to the schedule. 


Faculty selection and evaluation. Stu- 
dent opinion in appointment or dismissal 
of a faculty member is occasionally found. 
However, student evaluation of instructors 
is becoming an accepted procedure. Some 
institutions do use student opinion as 
judged from questionnaires as a means of 
informing instructors about student views. 
A very few colleges use this method for 
personnel administration. 

When securing student opinion of faculty 
performance, the procedure must be fair, 
objective, official, and systematic. A survey 
of student opinion of teaching ability 
should prove of value to the institution 
and to the faculty member who is being 
evaluated. The survey should be a contin- 
uing system designed to get total, intelli- 
gent responses from the students concern- 
ing the ability to teach. It may be necessary 
to educate the student body and to re-edu- 
cate the faculty to secure acceptance of and 
to appreciate student evaluation. It is im- 
portant to both groups that student opinion 
is designed to be a teaching aid, not a 
method of retaliation. All statements 
should be signed and supplemented by 
representative personal interviews with 
the student body by the administration and 
faculty members concerned. 

Student activities. Students have con- 
trolled delegated areas of student activities 
for a number of decades. Students have 
often determined the rules and regulations 
for their own activities and, through the ap- 
plication of peer pressure, have been able 
to enforce these rules. 

Traditionally, the student activity pro- 
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gram has developed around student-faculty 
committees, student government, and the in- 
dividual student organization. The gen- 
eral movement has been toward delegating 
as much authority to the student governing 
groups as their competence will allow [5]. 

When considering the development of a 
student activities program, two basic points 
must be remembered. One, size of the stu- 
dent body, social and cultural background 
of the students, traditions and mores of 
the local setting must be recognized as de- 
velopmental guides. Two, student needs 
should take precedence over faculty-admin- 
istration and other adult needs. There is 
some evidence to support the belief that, 
while student interests have undoubtedly 
formed the basis for the establishment and 
persistence of activities, the enthusiasm with 
which students participate in the student 
activities program, when contrasted with 
their reluctance to participate in academic 
activities, is rooted in the manner and ex- 
tent that the programs are based on the felt 
needs of the students. Therefore, faculty 
members who are concerned that students 
neglect their academic work in favor of 
social activities need to examine the rela- 
tionship of curricular offerings to the re- 
quirements of society, rather than restrict- 
ing student activities. Student response to 
these activities is attributable, in part, to 
students’ feelings that the activities are the 
product of their own initiative and effort 
and will succeed or fail because of their par- 
ticipation [/]. 


Summary 


With more students participating in col- 
lege administration and the evolving phi- 
losophy that a college campus is a commu- 
nity and should be governed as such, basic 
concepts are changing. Student participa- 
tion is beginning to be viewed as a process 
of interaction within a social framework. 
Some of the increased participation results 
from the belief that the basis for social 
power and stability is the small group. 


Basic to the whole theory of social process 
is the belief that membership in an effec- 
tive small group promotes the social matu- 
rity and personal integration of the individ- 
ual. The problem of leadership and well- 
considered direction of group activities is 
one that must be understood by those ac- 
tive in college administration. One answer 
lies in student-faculty-administration coop- 
eration at the small group level in attack- 
ing real problems of genuine concern for 
all [J]. 

In such a process, instead of faculty, ad- 
ministration, and student domination in 
the various aspects of college life, a college 
community can build mutual faculty, ad- 
ministration, and student participation and 
cooperation within its institutional govern- 
ment. If students are to be considered as 
adults, if they are to be considered as leaders 
of tomorrow, they must be capable of self- 
control, self-direction, and self-government. 
It is important that institutions of higher 
education develop programs to teach these 
qualities in the individual and in the group. 
A mandate to higher education is the de- 
velopment of intelligent, capable, educated, 
self-controlled, self-directed, and_ self-gov- 
erned people within the framework of a 
democratic free society. 
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Short-Term Practice Effects 
In Tests of Spatial Aptitude 


JOHN D. KRUMBOLTZ and RAYMOND E. CHRISTAL 


LTHOUGH spatial aptitude tests have 

high validity for many important 
criteria, they suffer one serious weakness in 
a practical setting: they are highly sensi- 
tive to prior practice. It is not unusual to 
find that subjects score a full standard de- 
viation higher on retests of a spatial test 
than on the original administration. 

This has serious consequences in any test- 
ing program where selection is based partly 
on spatial tests and where subjects may have 
had various amounts of previous experience 
with such tests. The problem is com- 
pounded when subjects are permitted to re- 
take a test battery when they do not make 
a high enough score to pass originally. 

The present experiment was designed to 
investigate several aspects of this problem: 
(a) Exactly how much practice effect does 
occur when certain operational Air Force 
spatial tests are readministered after short 
intervals of time? (b) How much is the prac- 
tice effect diminished by administration of 
an alternate form of the original test? (c) 
How much is the practice effect diminished 
by administering another type of spatial 
test which factorially measures the same 
common variance, but different specific 
variance than the original test?! (d) How 
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much difference does it make whether the 
second administration of a spatial test oc- 
curs immediately after the first, or whether 
the activities of at least a seven-hour inter- 
val intervene? 


Procedure 


Subjects for the experiment consisted of 
Air Force ROTC student officers in pre- 
flight training for either pilot or navigator 
positions. All were graduates of colleges 
and universities widely scattered through- 
out the United States. A total of 512 sub- 
jects (384 pilot trainees and 128 navigator 
trainees) provided the sample for the study 
presented here. Actually, these 512 were 
randomly selected to fill in the proper cells 
of the experimental design from 653 student 
ofhcers (466 pilot trainees and 187 navi- 
gator trainees) who cooperated in the expe: 
iment. 

Subjects were randomly assigned to each 
of four treatments: 

T, Retest Treatment. Each subject took 
one form of a spatial test and then, at a later 
time, took that identical form again. 

T, Alternate Form Treatment. Each 
subject took one form of a spatial test and 
then, at a later time, took an alternate form 
(same type, but different items) of that test. 

T; Alternate Type Treatment. Each sub- 
ject took one form of a spatial test and then, 
at a later time, took another kind of spatial 
test which factorially measured the same 
variance as the original test, but different 
specific variance. 

T, Control Treatment. Each subject 
completed a biographical inventory consist- 
ing of relatively neutral questions about his 
background and interests, while the subjects 
in the other three treatments were taking 
the original test. Then at a later time, each 
subject took one form of a spatial test. 
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The randomization procedure was 
quickly accomplished by handing a differ- 
ent colored card to each subject as the sub- 
jects stood in line prior to the testing. The 
cards were randomly ordered according to a 
table of random numbers, and each card 
contained code numbers and letters, which, 
when interpreted by the test administrator, 
would tell each subject where to go and 
where to sit during the testing sessions at 
any given time. The different colors and 
other conspicuous marks on the cards al- 
lowed the test administrators to double 
check very quickly that each subject was in 
the proper seat at the proper time. 

To investigate the effect of different short 
intervals of time, tests were administered at 
three different times during the course of a 
single day: 


Session 1, 7:30-8:00 a.M. (approx.) 
Session 2, 8:10-8:40 a.M. (approx.) 
Session 3, 3:45-4:15 P.M. (approx.) 


Thus, a person who took tests in Sessions | 
and 2 had usually less than 10 minutes be- 
tween the end of one test and the beginning 
of the next. Those who took tests in Ses- 
sions | and 3 had over seven hours between 
the end of the first and the beginning of the 
next test. These seven hours were used 
for the administration of experimental tests 
which were unrelated to spatial ability and 
for other routine training activity. Ideally, 
it would have been desirable to investigate 
the effect of longer intervals of time, but 
such was not possible under the rigorous 
training schedule in effect. 

Two forms of each of two different types 
of spatial tests were utilized. [C67 and 
1C68 are alternate forms of the Instrument 
Comprehension Test. This test presents 
pictures of two aircraft instrument dials: 
a compass, and a climb and bank indicator. 
The subject must study the dials and 
choose, from the five alternatives available, 
the airplane picture which best represents 
the position of that plane in flight as seen 
by an external observer in a constant posi- 
tion. 

FO73 and FO74 are alternate forms of 
the Flight Orientation Test. Each item of 
this test shows two photographic views of 
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the ground taken from a cockpit. The sub- 
ject is asked to choose which of a number of 
maneuvers has taken place between the first 
photograph and the second. The maneu- 
vers include right and left turns, right and 
left rolls, climbs and dives. In the first part 
of the test, only one maneuver is made be- 
tween the two photographs; in the second 
part, two combined maneuvers are made. 

Although the Instrument Comprehension 
and Flight Orientation tests used in this 
study were constructed to have face validity 
for Air Force training courses, analyses have 
shown that they measure the same space 
factor as is measured by many well-known 
tests of spatial aptitude. For example 
French [2] lists Instrument Comprehension 
along with such tests as Thurstone’s Fig- 
ures, Cards, and Flags, the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, Block Counting, and Engi- 
neering Drawing course grades as being pri- 
mary definers of the space factor. 

Several studies [2-8] involving large 
samples have demonstrated that the Instru- 
ment Comprehension and Flight Orienta- 
tion tests are similar in terms of factorial 
content, reliability, and validity for train- 
ing criteria. The two tests intercorrelate 
approximately 0.50; they each have loadings 
on the spatial relations factor of around 
0.40;. they each grant estimated internal 
consistency reliability coefficients of about 
0.80; and each of them correlates approxi- 
mately 0.35 with a pass or fail criterion in 
Air Force and Navy flying training. 

To isolate the effect of the various treat- 
ments and times, it was necessary to estab- 
lish a counterbalanced design to eliminate 
the possibility that any observed differences 
might be due to pilot or navigator stand- 
ing, time of the year in which the testing 
took place, or peculiarities of the particular 
form and type of test used. At the same 
time, it was administratively impossible to 
give every possible combination of test and 
retest on any given day. A system was de- 
vised so that four different arrangements of 
tests were scheduled as shown in TABLE I. 

Since the subjects arrived in groups seg- 
regated according to whether they were 
pilot or navigator trainees, two independent 
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TABLE 1 
Summary of Design 


% of 
Subjects Treatment Day 1 
FO73 
FO74 
1C67 
1C68 
Inv. 
FO73 
FO73 


Test to Be Administered— 
Day 2 Day 3 


1C67 
1C68 
FO73 
FO74 
Inv. 
1067 
1C67 


Sesston 


FO74 
FO73 
1C68 
1C67 
Inv. 
FO74 
FO74 


T, retest 

T: alternate form 
T; alternate type 
T; alternate type 
T, control 


testing schedules were established, one for 
each type of examinee. Thus the first 
group of 101 pilot trainees to report was 
given the tests as outlined in Taste | for 
Day 1. The second group of pilot exam- 
inees was assigned to Day 2, and the third 
and fourth groups were assigned to Days 3 
and 4, respectively. Similarly, the navigator 
groups were assigned successively to Day 1 
through Day 4 as they reported for testing. 
The only difficulty in the procedure was 
that on the third day that pilot trainees 
reported, an insufficient number were avail- 
able to fill out the cells of the table. Con- 
sequently, the fifth group of pilot trainees 
to report was also given the schedule for 
Day 3, and the cells were filled by randomly 
selecting from these two groups of pilot 
trainees. In this way, 96 pilot trainees and 
32 navigator trainees from each of the four 
days were selected for inclusion in the 
analysis. 

It can be seen from the design presented 
in Taste | that the effects of the different 
tests were counterbalanced. The procedure 
makes the reasonable assumption that there 
is no interaction between the specific tests 
used and the particular subjects which re- 
ported on any given day. Those reporting 
on a given day were randomly divided into 
four equal groups and assigned to the var- 
ious treatments. A random half of the sub- 
jects in each treatment group on each day 
took one of the tests during Session 2; the 
other half took the same test during Session 
3. For example, on Day 3, half of the sub- 
jects in each of the four treatment groups 
took FO74 immediately after Session 1, 
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while the remainder took FO74 some seven 
hours later. 

In order to convert the scores from all 
four tests to an equivalent scale, scores from 
each of the tests were converted to normal- 
ized T scores with a mean of 50 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 10. These conversions 
were based on the 96 cases which took each 
of the four tests during Session 1. Thus, 
the conversions for each test were based on 
72 pilot trainees and 24 navigator trainees, 
each group equally divided among the four 
days on which the tests were administered. 
Since each of the four “standardization 
samples” was a random sample from the 
total available group, it is assumed that the 
converted scores from the four tests are rea- 
sonably equivalent in spite of differences in 
difficulty levels. In any event the study is 
so designed that any difference in scale 
equivalence will not affect the estimation of 
treatment differences. 

The directions to the examinees at the 
beginning of Session | were as follows: 
“You are about to take part in an important 
study concerned with the practice effects of 
taking certain tests. All of you will spend 
the same amount of time taking tests, but 
all of you will not take the same test at the 
same time.” (At this point, the symbols 
on the colored cards were interpreted so 
that each subject would know which room 
and seat number he was to take.) The di- 
rections at the beginning of Sessions 2 and 
3 were as follows: “Some of you will be 
taking the same test that you have already 
completed. Others will be taking a sim- 
ilar test, and still others will be taking a 
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1 1C68 
1 1C67 
1 FO74 
1 FO73 
1 Inv. 
1C68 
3 1C68 
= 


TABLE 2 


Means and Standard Deviations of Test Scores from Sessions 2 and 3 by Treatment, Test, and 
Interval (N = 32 in each cell) 


——Instrument Comprehension Test 
Seven-Hour Interval 


Ten-Minute Interval 


Mean S.D. Mean 


Treatment 


Flight Orientation Test 
Ten-Minute Interval Seven-Hour Interval 
Mean Mean S.D. 


S.D. 


55.03 
54.50 
46.91 
49.31 


9.73 
11.40 
8.63 
8.38 


59.56 
56.16 
50.31 
50.72 


Retest 
Alternate form 
Alternate type 
Control 


58.75 62.44 
61.19 62.84 
50.12 51.03 
49.38 50.06 


8.15 
10.25 
10.48 

8.20 


different kind of test. Do not be concerned 
about this, since the study is concerned with 
what you have learned from taking the 
first test. Do your best work.” 


Results 


The means and standard deviations of 
the transformed test scores from Sessions 2 
and 3 are shown in TABLE 2. 

After determining that the variances in 
each of the 16 cells could be considered 
homogeneous (Bartlett’s test yielded a chi- 
square value of 15.35 with 15 degrees of 
freedom), a three-way analysis of variance 
was performed on the data shown in TABLE 
2. This analysis is reported in TABLE 3. 

It will be observed that the second order 
interaction is not significant but that two 
of the three first order interactions are sig- 


TABLE 3 


Analysis of Variance of Data Presented in 
Table 2 


M.S. F. 


Source 


3519.45 35.84f 
33.01 0.34 
1086.95 11.07f 


Treatment 
Interval 01 
Test 
Treatment X 
interval 
Treatment X 
test 
Interval X test 
Treatment X 
interval X 
test 3 
Within 496 
TOTAL 511 


8.94 0.09 


272.95 
643.51 


48,700 
62,036. 


* Significant at the 0.05 level. 
t Significant at the 0.01 level. 
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nificant at the five per cent level. In addi- 
tion, two of the three main effects proved 
significant at the one per cent level. The 
explanation of these results may best be 
understood by inspecting TABLE 4. TABLE 
4 summarizes the means reported in TABLE 
2 by pooling cases over different dimensions. 
Each mean may be interpreted by identify- 
ing the two coordinates that intersect at that 
point. For example, 50.58 is the mean score 
of the 64 cases who took the Flight Orienta- 
tion Test after taking an alternate type of 
test, averaged over both intervals of time. 
The interval by test interaction; After 


the 10-minute interval, both the Instrument 
Comprehension Test and the Flight Orien- 


tation Test produced means about equal 
(54.19 and 54.86 respectively). However, 
after a seven-hour interval, the Instrument 
Comprehension Test decreased to 51.43 
while the Flight Orientation Test increased 
to 56.59. Therefore, although the interval 
of time did not seem to make any difference 
when both tests were averaged over the two 
time intervals, there was a differential effect 
with one test showing an increase after a 
longer interval of time and the other test 
showing a decrease. 

The treatment by test interaction: This 
effect can be seen by inspecting the side of 
the box shown in TaBLe 4. For the control 
and alternate type treatments, very little, if 
any, practice effect was shown by either test. 
However, for the alternate form and retest 
treatments, considerably more practice ef- 
fect was shown by the Flight Orientation 
Test than was shown by the Instrument 
Comprehension Test. 

The main effect due to tests: The differ- 
ences between tests was significant at the 
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| 
9.14 
8.91 
11.09 
11.93 
| 
df. $8. 
6.55* 
56.17 0.57 
98.19 
\ 


one per cent level. On the average the 
Flight Orientation Test showed more prac- 
tice effect than did the Instrument Com- 
prehension Test, the means being 55.72 and 
52.81, respectively. It is quite likely the 
significant difference between tests as well 
as the significant interaction between treat- 
ment and test may be due to a ceiling effect 
on the Instrument Comprehension Test. 
This test proved to be too easy for the sam- 
ple in this study as evidenced by the large 
number obtaining high scores on the first 
administration. For too many there was 
little room to improve. 

The main effect due to treatment; The 
differences between treatments were highly 
significant at well beyond the one per cent 


level. Inspection of Taste 4 reveals the 
nature of these differences. Retest and al- 
ternate form treatments both resulted in 
considerably more practice effect than did 
the alternate type and the control treat- 
ments. Since there was a significant inter- 
action between test and treatment, the mean 
scores for each treatment pooled over in- 
terval but separate for each test were ana- 
lyzed to determine the probability that the 
differences may be due to chance by Dun- 
can’s technique [/]. The results for both 
tests were identical. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the retest treatment 
and the alternate form treatment. There 
was no significant difference between the al- 
ternate type treatment and the control 


TABLE 4 
Means Averaged over Treatment, Interval, and Test* 


372, 


IA. 


122, 


LIE 728, 


IA 79 


SE, 
4\ -0: 


f 


164 


59.16 | 


TOTAL 
Retest 


| 


Alt. Form | 58.67 


[64 


Alt. Type | 50.22 


Control | 50.05 


49.69 


Seven 
Hours 


Ten 
Minutes 


* The upper right hand corner number in each cell indicates the number of cases on which that mean is 
based. 
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58.74 4 
| 0 
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treatment. However, there was a signifi- 
cant difference at the one per cent level be- 
tween the retest and alternate type treat- 
ments, between the retest and control treat- 
ments, and between the alternate form and 
control treatments. 

The correlations between tests are shown 
in TasBLe 5. With Fischer’s r to z transfor- 
mation, the test-retest correlations in the 
diagonal of Taste 5 were averaged to ob- 


TABLE 5 
Test Intercorrelations Pooled over Interval 
Tests 

Adninistered Tests Administered during 
during Sessions 2 and 3 

Session 7 IC67 IC68 FO73 FO74 
1067 0.62 0.74 0.24* 0.23* 
1C68 0.50 0.83 0.72% 0.68* 
FO73 0.34* 0.66% 0.66 0.66 
FO74 0.33° 0.22° 0.85 0.76 


* Based on 16 cases. Remaining correlations are 
each based on 32 cases. 


tain a mean r of 0.725. Similarly the cor- 
relations between alternate forms were av- 
eraged to obtain a mean r of 0.710. The 
difference between these two correlation co- 
efficients is not significantly different. The 
correlations between alternate types of tests 
(the eight correlations each based on 16 
cases) were also averaged to obtain a mean 
r of 0.455. This value was significantly 
lower at the one per cent level than either of 
the other two average correlations. Never- 
theless, it is obvious that both of these spatial 
tests are measuring the same abilities to a 
moderately high degree. 


Implications 


The results of this study show that using 
an alternate form of spatial test to avoid 
practice effects after a short time interval 
would be a serious mistake. Practice ef- 
fects were almost as high on an alternative 
form as they were when the identical test 
was readministered. This has profound 
implications for any testing program that 
makes use of retest data. Since alternate 
types of spatial tests do not reveal this high 
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practice effect, they may well hold the key to 
the solution of the problem. Alternate 
types of spatial tests can measure the crucial 
variance common to certain spatial tests 
without measuring the specific variance that 
causes the high positive transfer. 

The results of this study may not be gen- 
eralized too far. Only short-term practice 
effects were investigated. The rate at which 
such practice effects may dissipate remains 
unknown. Secondly, the transfer effects of 
other spatial tests may not be the same as 
the particular ones used here. However, 
the experience of many test users would 
indicate that almost all spatial tests have 
high practice effects. Perhaps the retest 
problem could be solved by using alternate 
types of spatial tests. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
investigate the problem of practice effects 
in tests of spatial ability. Two forms each 
of two operational Air Force tests were 
used, both of which have primary loadings 
on the spatial relations factor and substan- 
tial validity for Air Force trainjng criteria. 
A sample of 512 Air Force ROTC student 
officers were assigned to three experimental 
groups (retest, alternate form, and alternate 
type) and one control group. These groups 
were in turn randomly divided into two 
halves, according to whether they took the 
second test administration 10 minutes or 
seven hours after the first. The following 
conclusions were made. 

1. All forms were highly subject to prac- 
tice effects. 

2. Administration of an alternate form 
yielded as much practice effect as readmin- 
istration of the same form. 

3. There was no practice effect when an 
alternate type spatial test was administered. 

4. Practice effects on spatial tests do not 
diminish significantly during the first seven 
hours. 

These results have important implica- 
tions for any testing program which allows 
for retest after short intervals of time. One 
may as well readminister the same form as 
to use an alternate form of certain spatial 
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relations measures, since the practice effects 
are not significantly different in the two 
cases. It appears that the best way to avoid 
undesirable practice effect is to use alternate 
types of spatial tests which measure the cru- 
cial spatial-relations factor variance, but 
which do not overlap in the specific variance 
that causes the high transfer. 
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GERONTOLOGICAL SEMINAR SCHEDULED FOR AUGUST, 1960 


Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging will be the subject of an In- 
ternational Seminar to be held by the Research Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Gerontology in August, 1960. The aims of the Semi- 
nar are to exchange experiences in research problems, design, and method; 
to assess the present state of knowledge in the subject-matter areas to be 
considered; and to accelerate the development of cross-cultural research. 
Attention will focus on research in Psychological Capacities and Func- 
tioning; Life Styles and Social Roles; Care, Treatment, and Rehabilita- 
tion; and Health Aspects of Income, Employment, and Retirement. Six- 
teen European and sixteen American scientists will present papers which 
will be discussed by themselves and by other invited participants working 
in these fields. Further information is available from Clark Tibbitts, 
Special Staff on Aging, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Sheltered Workshops for the Mentally Retarded 
As an Educational and Vocational Experience 


= ARTICLE is based on the experience of 
one workshop—the A.H.R.C. (Associa- 
tion for the Help of Retarded Children) 
Training Center and Workshop in New 
York City. This workshop dates back to 
1953 when the A.H.R.C., a parents group 
organized in 1949, opened its first unit 
which outgrew a number of locations 
through the years. When special project 
funds became available through the 1954 
Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, we were able to establish our pres- 
ent facility in June, 1955. We received a 
five year grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for research and demonstra- 
tion. The grant made it possible to investi- 
gate such large problems as the factors in- 
hibiting the vocational rehabilitation of 
mentally retarded young adults; the type 
of organization, program, and staffing pat- 
tern of an appropriate rehabilitation work- 
shop; the development of diagnostic, evalu- 
ation, and training methods, etc. Just as 
important, from a human and practical 
point of view, was the extension of our serv- 
ice to meet the pressing needs of the many 
retardates in the community and the utili- 
zation by the State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of our vocational rehabilita- 
tion facility for the many retardates who 
were not eligible for or accepted by the 
then existing community resources. 

At about this time, the middle of 1955, we 
were designated by O.V.R. as the prototype 
project in this neld, so that the many work- 
shops for the retarded that received O.V.R. 


Max Dusrow is Director of the A-H.R.C. Train- 
ing Center and Workshop, 116 East 27th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

The article is adapted from a paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
April 11, 1959. 
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MAX DUBROW 


grants subsequently have been patterned to 


some extent after ours. We are now com- 
pleting our fourth year of operation under 
the O.V.R. grant. 


Workshop Clientele 


The A.H.R.C. Workshop serves young 
men and women over 17 years of age whose 
primary disability is mental retardation. 
Our capacity, because of space and budget 
restrictions, is limited to about 65 persons. 
During any one year we serve from 90 to 
100 individuals. There is no upper age 
limit, yet our group of trainees is a pre- 
dominantly younger one, averaging about 
22 years of age. 

In accordance with the legal and educa- 
tional definitions of retardation in New 
York State our IQ ceiling is 75. We have 
fixed no lower limit on IQ but the lowest 
1Q score we have worked with is 27, for a 
young man currently in the workshop, who, 
we would all agree, has made a satisfactory 
if minimal adjustment. The average IQ for 
the entire population during the past year 
was 57.4, a figure which has remained fairly 
constant from year to year. 

Referrals come from two main sources. 
The State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation refers up to 20 trainees at a time, who 
usually stay for a limited period only, and 
A.H.R.C. has referred most of the 45 long- 
term trainees who will remain with the 
workshop for indefinite periods of time. 

Obviously, if we are to talk of an educa- 
tional and vocational experience, it is not 
sufficient to describe our clients according 
to sex, age, and IQ alone. How can we 
classify them more meaningfully? 

The terms “educable” and “trainable” so 
dear to many educators and legislators are 
not particularly helpful. For one thing, 
our clients are young adults who have had 
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all the formal schooling that was available 
to them. Also, we have found that some of 
the so-called educables do not profit from 
training, while many of the so-called train- 
ables can, in fact, be educated if we think 
of appropriate behaviors, habits, attitudes, 
motivations, interests, etc., rather than for- 
mal academic skills. 

In a sheltered workshop, the major dimen- 
sions for a classification system, consistent 
with the objectives of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, are employment and work adjustment. 
Clients may be differentiated meaningfully 
according to such variables as presenting 
problems, diagnoses, rehabilitation goals, 
treatment and training programs, and out- 
comes. About a year ago, we set up four 
categories which included all the mentally 
retarded young adults likely to be served 
in a sheltered workshop. 

1. Readily Placeable. This group is 
mildly retarded with IQ scores ranging 
usually from 60 to 75+. Individuals in this 
category demonstrate relatively positive and 
active orientation to work, superior per- 
formance on our evaluation tests, fairly ma- 
ture self-concepts in their acceptance of 
adult roles, and relative ease in relations 
with peers and adult authority figures. 
Some had work experience prior to their 
admission to the workshop or had engaged 
in some job hunting activity. Awareness of 
retardation or “slowness” is usually present. 
General behavior in the workshop usually 
confirms our initial impressions of essen- 
tially healthy and well integrated personali- 
ties. Rather early in their stay in the work- 
shop, they show accessibility and respon- 
siveness to treatment. 

We sometimes are successful in placing 
these trainees in competitive employment 
within six or eight months. In some cases, 
the jobs found are totally unrelated to the 
trainee’s initial and often unrealistic job 
preferences. 

2. Placeable with Special Help. 1Q scores 
for this group range from about 50 to 65. 
Persons in this category seem less mature; 
they are less sure of themselves and demon- 
strate less initiative and _ self-direction. 
While expressing positive orientation to 
work, they are more passive and show fear- 
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fulness and anxiety concerning work and 
their acceptance of the role of adult wage 
earner. 

These trainees are relatively high produc- 
ers and earners in the workshop and give an 
impression of operating efficiently. They 
are somewhat more dependent and less at 
ease in adult and peer relationships than 
the first group. Intensive individual and 
group counseling with the trainee and often 
with the parents is necessary. A highly con- 
centrated and focussed workshop program, 
integrating the efforts of all the staff, enables 
members of this group to move into com- 
petitive employment after a period of one 
to two years. 

3. Sheltered Workers (A). The most 
striking characteristic here is the disparity 
between potential and level of functioning. 
With respect to IQ and academic achieve- 
ment these trainees are most like the mem- 
bers of Group 1, the readily placeables. 
Emotional instability, rather low physical 
energy level, and poor socialization are com- 
monly observed. Workshop productivity 
and earnings tend to be low although spurts 
occur from time to time. 

They show little awareness of problem 
and little capacity for change. Counseling 
tends to be ineffective except in moving to- 
ward restricted, limited objectives. These 
trainees have made what appears to be, for 
them, a reasonable adjustment to the work- 
shop, although they tend to shun group ac- 
tivities and situations, and to prefer social 
isolation. 

4. Sheltered Workers (B). This group is 
most clearly a long term or permanent 
group and includes all trainees whose stig- 
mata alone such as mongolism, hydroceph- 
aly, gargoylism, etc., might limit their ac- 
ceptance in other work settings. IQ's range 
from under 30 to about 48. Trainees in 
this category are characterized by fairly low 
potential and a level of functioning which 
approaches their ceiling. They tend to op- 
erate at close to maximum or optimum 
levels. They are consistent if slow shop pro- 
ducers, but on some contract jobs which pro- 
vide lengthy training and practice periods 
some can earn relatively high wages. 

Trainees socialize rather freely with each 
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other but rarely with higher level trainees. 
Shop staff are usually perceived as parent or 
teacher figures. Trainees tend to be child- 
like in their relations with adults, seeking 
approval through attention getting devices 
or parroting parental and other adult stand- 
ards of good behavior. For these individ- 
uals, paid work has more meaning as a con- 
structive, satisfying experience than as a 
symbol of adult status and self-sufficiency. 

For this last group particularly and for 
many of the third group, the workshop pro- 
vides considerably more than a vocational 
and educational experience. The workshop 
becomes, in effect, a way of life, and is prob- 
ably a significant factor in keeping these re- 
tardates in the community and out of insti- 
tutions. 

These descriptive categories have been 
confirmed by our subsequent experience. A 
generalized resistance to employment, how- 
ever, was found to be much more charac- 
teristic for the first two groups than we 
found earlier. 


Investigation Findings 

We have recently completed two major 
studies: (1) an analysis of 85 records of 
cases referred to us by O.V.R. over a two- 
year period and (2) a follow-up study of 
106 cases that had been in any of the 
A.H.R.C. workshops since 1953. (There 
were a total of 138 cases in the study but 
data were available for only 106.) 

Because relatively small numbers are in- 
volved and because we plan to analyze the 
data much more intensively, the findings 
presented must be considered tentative. 
Generalizations at this point would be un- 
warranted and premature. Some distilla- 
tion of our experience of the four years of 
operation under the O.V.R. grant will also 
be presented. 

1. Using competitive employment as a 
criterion, the most favorable trainee char- 
acteristics appear to include: (a) being a 
male; (b) 22 years of age or older; (c) with- 
out psychosis or serious emotional disturb- 
ance; (d) acceptance of mental subnor- 
mality; (€) some previous work experience; 
(f) fairly realistic job preference; (g) some 
reluctance to enter the workshop. 

2. Characteristics of competitive employ- 
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ment include stability with very little turn- 
over or job hopping and jobs in service in- 
dustries and within institutions generally. 
The majority of men are successfully em- 
ployed as messengers; earnings range from 
$35 to $60 per week averaging $43 for the 
group successfully employed. 

3. For those capable of entering competi- 
tive employment, “workshopitis” or the 
tendency to prefer the sheltered workshop 
to other more demanding types of employ- 
ment did not constitute a problem. 

4. The most common problem, varying 
in intensity from individual to individual, 
was a generalized resistance to employment. 

5. Factors which did not differentiate suc- 
cess from failure groups, using competitive 
employment as a criterion, include IQ, read- 
ing level, friendlessness, and adequate 
knowledge of job culture. 

6. There are indications, not too reliably 
established at this time, that those trainees 
who returned home following the workshop 
experience, were more useful family mem- 
bers, more self-directing, and displayed more 
initiative and self-reliance. 

7. The efficacy of group counseling in 
particular, and individual counseling as 
well, in inducing change and in consolidat- 
ing the trainee’s gains has been demon- 
strated as a significant piece of the total 
workshop program. 

8. Paid work, in our case contract work, 
in a simulated industrial setting, consisting 
of bench type tasks including assembly, 
packaging, and other comparable opera- 
tions, has proved to be an indispensable 
medium for training. 

9. Evaluation tests of the work sample 
variety, carefully standardized on a popula- 
tion of mental retardates, have been found 
to be useful in prediction when considered 
together with careful observations during 
the evaluation process and a standardized 
psychological evaluation. 

10. A total workshop atmosphere which 
provides a therapeutic milieu and a program 
individualized as far as possible to include: 
(a) appropriate stimulation and outlets for 
increased self-assertive and self-directed be- 
havior; (b) opportunity for retardates to as- 
sume and act out adult roles; (c) staff which 
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is perceived by retardates as sympathetic, 
accepting, understanding, and non-punitive, 
at the same time that the staff makes reason- 
able demands and enforces general rules. 

11. Counseling with parents tends to be 
most effective when goals are fairly con- 
crete and limited. 

12. Our program, which we feel has been 
successful to date in assisting trainees to 
achieve their highest level of functioning, 
has included such programs as: a weekly 
workshop meeting of all trainees, newspa- 
per committees and a bi-weekly workshop 
newspaper, an employable group, a job 
preparation group, section meetings, im- 
provement groups, housekeeping commit- 
tee, grooming groups for men and women, 
trainee counci! (an elected, quasi-grievance 
committee), instruction in travel, word rec- 
ognition, and reading. 

Research in this field is painfully slow. 
We are dealing with severely handicapped 
human beings whose growth toward im- 
proved functioning moves in barely percep- 
tible steps. We need to investigate larger 
numbers over long periods of time before 
we can identify and study many of the vari- 
ables that have implications for the voca- 


suggestions that have already emerged in- 
clude (a) study of the self-concept of the 
retardate and his perception of social roles; 
(b) study of the dynamics, process, and tech- 
niques of individual and group counseling 
with mental retardates; (c) determination 
of the behavioral components which consti- 
tute maximum or optimum functioning for 
the retardate within a sheltered workshop 
setting; (d) development of differential 
teaching and training methods for vari- 
ous diagnostic and etiological categories of 
mental retardation; and (e) study of ef- 
fect of controlled environment manipula- 
tions on attitudes and behavior of retard- 
ates. 

The on-going and pressing needs of a 
service program require continuing research 
as well in such areas as refinement of diag- 
nostic and prognostic measures, develop- 
ment of scales for tracing movement and 
change, and methods of helping pseudo-re- 
tardates whose emotional disturbances pre- 
sent special problems. As a vocational re- 
habilitation facility which has attempted to 
integrate or at least reconcile the often con- 
flicting service and research elements of our 
program we are grateful for the support of 


the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
which has made this beginning possible. 


tional rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded. Particularly intriguing research 


HEALTH MANPOWER SHORTAGES TOPIC OF CONVENTION 


New impetus was given to national health agencies and professional 
societies to expand and strengthen their recruitment programs to meet 
health manpower shortages, at the Second Conference on Recruitment, 
recently sponsored by the Commission on Health Careers of the National 


Health Council in New York City. The importance of developing still 
further the use of supportive personnel to conserve the time and energy of 
the professional person was emphasized. It was also urged that leaders 
in the health field be more creative in utilizing the abilities of American 
young people. The problems and needs of the guidance counselor and 
how health leaders can make more effective use of guidance counseling in 
promoting health careers was highlighted during the Conference. 
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Similarities and Differences 
Between Over-Achieving and Under-Achieving Students 


CHARLES 


| ie QUESTION is often posed of how much 
difference or how many differences 
really exist between students achieving be- 
yond their level of expectancy, who are 
often called over-achieving students, and 
those achieving below their level of ex- 
pectancy, who are often called under-achiev- 
ing students. Knowledge of any differences 
or similarities existing between the two 
groups should help advisers, counselors, and 
other personnel and guidance workers in 
the efficiency and economy of their plan- 
ning and work. 


Study Population 


In an attempt to discover any significant 
differences or similarities between these two 
groups a study was made at the University 
of Arkansas of 74 over-achievers and 64 
under-achievers. These 138 students were 
from an original group of 1,038 sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors at the University, who 
had been in continuous regular enrollment 
since first entry and who were regularly en- 
rolled for at least a minimum of 14 semester 
credit hours in the first semester of 1956- 
1957. Over-achievers were defined as those 
students whose T scores for cumulative 
grade point average were 15 or more points 
above the T scores for their American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination 
for Freshmen (ACE). The under-achievers 
were those students whose T scores for 
cumulative grade point average were 15 or 


Cuarces L. Diener is Director of Public Relations, 
Carroll College, Helena, Montana. 

his article is adapted from the author's doctoral 
dissertation, A Comparison of Over-Achieving and 
Under-Achieving Students at the University of Ar- 
kansas, prepared in 1957 under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. R. K. Bent, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 
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more points below the T scores for their 
ACE. A distribution of these students is 
shown in TABLE I. 

These students were first studied for dif- 
ferences in two major areas—the first closely 
associated with school success and the second 
in the use of out-of-school time. In the first 
area were the factors of scholastic aptitude, 
cumulative grade point average, reading 
ability, mechanics of expression, high school 
marks, and age. In the out-of-school time 
were the factors of average number of hours 
spent in a week in studying, in extra-curric- 
ular activities, and in work for pay. 


Procedure 


For the two groups of over-achievers and 
under-achievers, t ratios were computed to 
check for significant differences between the 
means for these nine factors. Significant 
differences in favor of the over-achieving 
students were found at the 0.05 level for 
cumulative grade point average, high school 
marks, and in average number of hours 
spent in studying in a week. In favor of 
the under-achieving students, significant dif- 
ferences were found for scholastic aptitude, 
reading ability, mechanics of expression, 
and average number of hours spent in work 
for pay in a week. No significant differences 
were found for the factors of age and aver- 
age number of hours spent in extra-curricu- 
lar activities in a week. These differences 
are shown in TABLE 2. 

It is noteworthy that while the over- 
achievers scored significantly lower in scho- 
lastic aptitude, reading ability, and mechan- 
ics of expression, they made significantly 
higher academic marks both in high school 
and college than did the under-achievers. 

The two groups of over-achievers and un- 
der-achievers were then divided by sex. 
Males were studied for differences in the 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students by Sex, College, and Class 


Arts @ 
Sciences 
M F 


Agriculture 
M 


Education 
F M F M F M F 


Business 
Adm. 


Grand 


Total 


— Total— 


Engineering 


Over-Achieving Students 


Sophomores 4 
Juniors 1 
Seniors 1 

6 


Tora. 


Tora 16 


9 8 0 10 

0 1 0 2 
2 0 1 
0 


13 
19 


Under-Achieving Students 


Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 


Tora 
Tora. 3 
Granpv ToTaL 15 


0 15 11 


1 
0 
1 


characteristics mentioned above as well as 
for differences in study habits (Brown- 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes), vocational preference (Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record Form CH), and 
personality (Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule). The study was not made for fe- 
males because there was an insufficient num- 


ber in the sample. All over-achievers and 
under-achievers were not studied together 
for differences in study habits, vocational 
preference, and personality because the in- 
struments used to determine these three 
characteristics have separate norms for men 
and women. 

For the two groups of over-achieving and 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students for Nine Characteristics 


Over-Achieving— 
Students 


Mean 


Under- Achievring— 
Students 
Mean 


Variance 


Variance Variance 


76.53 

3.84 
53.61 
46.74 

4.54 
20.01 
22.51 


ACE! 

CGPA? 

Reading ability* 

Mechanics of expression‘ 

High school marks 

Age 

Hours studying (weekly average) 

Hours in extra-curricular activities (weekly 
average) 

Hours working (weekly average) 


2.72 


687.49 02 
0.63 .76 
72.82 .37 
200.19 
1.13 
5.58 
72.19 


131. 


23.84 


35.93 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 


! American Council on Education Psychological Examination for Freshmen. 


? Cumulative grade point average. 


3 The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
‘ The Mechanics of Expression Test, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
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— 
3 33 19 52 
2 5 4 9 
1 7 6 13 
: 1 6 45 29 74 
11 74 74 
3 0 12 0 3 PC 0 44 0 44 
0 0 0 0 1 4 0 3 0 n 1 9 
0 0 5 0 1 3 0 2 0 11 0 11 : 
0 17 0 5 22 0 16 0 63 1 64 
17 6 22 16 64 64 
33 22 33 35 138 138 
F t 
2.29* 14.74* 
1.21 11.94* 
0.87 4.28* 
2.43* 3.87* 
1.54 4.10* 
1.37 1.05 
3.84* 2.36* 
6.36 37.49 1.57 1.11 
96.41 2.68* 2.70°* 
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under-achieving males ¢ tests were computed the 10 different areas of the Kuder Voca- 
to check for significant differences between tional Preference Record and the 15 differ- 
the means for all characteristics, including ent variables of the Edwards Personal Pref- 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of 45 Over-Achieving and 63 Under-Achieving Males for 35 Characteristics 


Over- Achieving Under- Achieving 
Males Males Variance 
Mean Variance Mean Variance F rt Ft 


ACE! 78. .34 131.41 943.68 .07 
CGPA? 3. .59 .96 0.75 
Reading ability* 52. 84 .88 83.39 .06 
Mechanics of expression‘ 43. 59 54 64 
High school marks 4. .83 .69 66 
Hours studying (weekly average ) 58 
Hours in extracurricular activities 
(weekly average) 
Hours working (weekly average) 
Study habits 
Kuder Preference 
Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 
Edwards Preference 
Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


42 


.002 
.228* 0.62 
.284* 0.93 
.114 


2. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
1. 


ON OK Cre CO 


.114 
.427* 0.17 
.152 
.074 
.038 
.109 
.041 
.179 
.049 
.210* 2.40 
.189 
.110 


OFM COCO K KK 


a 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 

t r represents coefficient of correlation of characteristic with ACE. 

t F is analysis covariance with scholastic aptitude factor removed. 

! American Council on Education Psychological Examination for Freshmen. 

? Cumulative grade point average. 

* The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
* The Mechanics of Expression Test, a part of the Cooperative English Test. 
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9.01* 
8.05* 
4.24* 
6.06* 
0.48 
4.00* 
1.97 
2.3” 
3.16* —0.065 
.97 —0.130 
34 0.043 
0.161 
.29 0.169 
.07 —0.074 
.16* 0.146 
.59 0 
.36 0 
.57* 
.67 —0 
0 
0 
* 
0 
0 
—0 
—O0 
0 
—0 
—0 
0 
* —0 
0 
0 


erence Schedule. Coefficients of correlation 
were computed between ACE scores and the 
scores on the study habits test and on all 
areas of the vocational preference and per- 
sonal preference tests for the two groups so 
that the possible influence of the factor of 
scholastic aptitude could be considered, 
since there was a significant difference in 
scholastic aptitude between the two groups. 

For those characteristics in which the co- 
efficients of correlation with scholastic apti- 
tude were statistically significant, analysis of 
covariance was made ruling out the factor of 
scholastic aptitude to determine the extent 
of this factor. The results are given in 
3. 


Study Results 


For all the characteristics except study 
habits, vocational preference, and personal- 
ity, the comparisons between over-achieving 
and under-achieving males were the same as 
between over-achieving and under-achieving 
students. While the over-achieving males 
had better study habits, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between over-achieving 
and under-achieving males for all the areas 
of vocational preference on the Kuder Voca- 
tional Preference Record except artistic in- 
terest (in favor of under-achieving males), 
and for all the personality variables on the 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule ex- 
cept order (in favor of over-achieving 
males). 

The place of residence was also studied 
both for the entire group of over-achievers 
and under-achievers and for the group of 
over-achieving and under-achieving males. 
The results were the same with both groups. 
For both over-achievers as a whole and over- 
achieving males, dormitory was listed first 
as a place of residence. With both the un- 
der-achievers and the under-achieving males, 
fraternity house ranked first as a place of 
residence. Types of residence are shown in 
TABLE 4. 

Since few appreciable differences have 
been found between over-achieving students 
and under-achieving students in other stud- 
ies as well as in this one, two questions might 
well be asked: first, are there any major 
differences between the two groups; second, 
rather, might the conditions of over-achieve- 
ment and under-achievement be an artifact 
of random fluctuation. 

In trying to find answers to these ques- 
tions, several avenues of further research 
could be investigated. The very concept of 
over-achievement and under-achievement 
should be examined further to determine if 
such conditions exist. If the present defini- 
tion of over-achievement and under-achieve- 


TABLE 4 
Place of Residence of 74 Over-Achieving and 64 Under-Achieving Students 


Males Females 
% No 


Total 


Over-Achievers Under-Achievers 


Males 


Total 


Females 


Females Total Males 


Total 
% Ne. % No. 


% No. 


Dormitory 31 
Fraternity house 
Sorority house 
Own home 
Rooming house 
Apartment shared 
with other 
students 
House rented indi- 
vidually by un- 
married student 0 0 


100 


63 


99 


45 


101 


Tora 29 


28 
26 


19 19 
35 
0 
21 


11 


0 0 3 


100 


100 


99 1 64 108 


N.B. Rounding off numbers allows for discrepancies at the 100 per cent mark. 
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N No. % No. 7 
; 12 30 i 9 30 39 28 
0 0 O 15 50 15 11 
13 22 20 4 13 26 19 | 
6 10 0 0 6 
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ment—that of equation of scholastic apti- 10 years, 20 years, or 30 years after gradua- 
tude with predicted or expected academic tion. It would also be useful to continue 
success—is continued, new constructs of in- research in the pre-college experiences to 
vestigation should be attempted, such as a__ try to determine the effects of earlier life ac- 
sociological construct or a status concept. tivities on scholastic achievement at the col- 
Corollary to these points would be further _ lege level. 

research relating academic over-achievement From the results of the studies that have 
and under-achievement to actual post-col- been made, those counseling under-achievers 
lege experience, such as success in vocation, can locate areas for helping them to achieve 
family life, citizenship, and other such areas, more should they desire to do so. 


COLLEGE OPENINGS TOTAL 46,300 


Over 46,300 freshman openings on 274 college campuses will be avail- 
able at the beginning of the January semester, according to a survey con- 
ducted among four-year accredited colleges by Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine. Colleges that responded reported that they could have 
accepted more than 36,500 additional freshmen this past autumn, about 
24 per cent of the openings being for resident students and the remainder 
for day students. The magazine noted that colleges, especially technologi- 
cal and engineering schools, are becoming more and more interested in 
accepting transfers in the upper classes. Responding colleges are taking 
about 12,000 sophomore and 11,000 junior transfers this year and expect 
to take about 13,700 sophomore and 14,600 junior transfers next year. 

The magazine noted that many colleges with openings this year will 
be good bets for next year. Among the nearly 300 colleges reporting va- 
cancies were Purdue, University of Wyoming, Drexel, Wayne, Western 
Reserve (room for day students), Lake Forest, Clark, Yankton, Lawrence 
(room for day students), St. Olaf, and Hiram. A list of all the colleges 
and the amount of space they have is available for 25 cents from Changing 
Times Reprint Service, 1729 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE INTEREST FACTOR 
IN UNDERGRADUATE ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 


GEORGE W. ENGLAND 


LTHOUGH considerable research effort 

has been expended, college grades are 

not predicted more accurately today than 

was the case 10 or 15 years ago. In discuss- 

ing prediction of grades in engineering col- 

leges, Berdie makes the following observa- 
tion: 


During the past two decades, correlation coeffi- 
cients predicting success in colleges of engineering 
have varied about 0.65, occasionally reaching the 
lower 0.70's and sometimes dipping into the 0.50's. 
When compared to the effectiveness of predictions 
made in other academic fields, these engineering 
predictions are relatively accurate, but somewhat 
disturbing in the fact that prediction coefficients 
resulting from current studies have been no higher 
than, and in some cases not as high as, those re- 
ported 10 or 15 years ago [/, p. 114]. 


This apparent predictive plateau has di- 
rected an increasing amount of attention to- 
ward research on non-intellective determi- 
nants of achievement. Vocational interest 
measurement has often been singled out as 
having a potential contribution to the pre- 
diction of scholastic success. Search of the 
literature reveals that nine different scholas- 
tic interest scales have been developed since 
the early 1920's [2, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-15). 
Seven of the scales have been evaluated in 
cross-validation studies on 22 samples of col- 
lege students. Correlations between scholas- 
tic interest scales and college achievement 
(grades) in cross-validation samples range 
from 0.05 to 0.55 with a median value of 
0.32. The combination of a scholastic inter- 
est scale with other achievement predictors 


Grorce W. ENGLAND is an Associate Professor with 
the Industrial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

The article is based on the author's doctoral dis- 
sertation prepared at the University of Minnesota in 
1956. 
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is reported in 17 cross-validation studies. 
Increases in multiple correlation coefficients 
obtained by the addition of an interest scale 
to existing predictors range from 0.00 to 
0.22 with a median value of 0.1. How well 
a scholastic interest scale measures some- 
thing not satisfactorily measured by the 
usual predictors of college achievement has 
not been adequately evaluated, however, 
since standard partial regression weights 
and tests of their significance are rarely 
given. 


The Problem 


The major problem under consideration 
in the present study concerns the usefulness 
of a specially developed scale on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for predicting un- 
dergraduate engineering achievement as 
measured by the first quarter grade records. 
More specifically, the study has attempted 
to develop and cross-validate a scholastic- 
interest (S-I) scale on the SVIB which would 
significantly increase the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient between a set of three pres- 
ently used predictors (Cooperative Algebra 
Achievement Test, American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 1947, 
and high school rank) and fall quarter honor 
point ratio for freshman engineering stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota. 


Development of a Scholastic Interest 
Scale 


The S-I was developed on a sample of 
218 male engineering students who regis- 
tered in the University of Minnesota Insti- 
tute of Technology as entering freshmen in 
in the fall of 1950. The sample comprised 
approximately 60 per cent of the total fresh- 
man engineering class of 1950 and included 
all individuals for whom complete test 
records were available. 
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Application of a Deviate Technique 


As previously indicated, one of the major 
purposes of this study was the development 
of a scale on the SVIB which would increase 
the accuracy with which fall quarter HPR 
can be predicted for engineering students 
when added to a present battery of three 
predictors. A major problem in developing 
such a scale is that of keying SVIB items so 
that the S-I scale will measure some part of 
the criterion which is not already being 
measured. A “deviate technique” of keying 
item responses according to their correlation 
with unexplained criterion variation was 
adopted in the present study. Neidt and 
Malloy describe the deviate technique as 
follows: 


In constructing a key with the use of the deviate 
technique, the responses of a key group to each 
item are correlated with that part of the criterion 
variation which is not associated with other test 
scores in a battery. In the analysis of regression of 
a test battery and a criterion, the criterion variance 
unexplained by other tests can be expressed for 
any group as follows: 


Zy* — (a, + . . + Tan 


where Zy* is the criterion sum of squares, the 
xy’'s are the sums of the cross products of the test 
scores and the criterion in deviation form, and the 
a’s are regression weights determined by least 
squares. The foregoing expression can be readily 
changed to raw score form. For any individual in 
the group for which regression weights have been 
determined, an indication of the unexplained 
variation may be obtained from Y — f, in which 
Y is the actually obtained criterion measure, and 
f is the criterion measure predicted for this in- 
dividual from scores in the test battery; after pre- 
diction and subtraction from the actual criterion 
measures have been made for each individual in a 
key group, a distribution can be formed which 
represents that variation in the criterion that is 
unaccounted for by the tests in the battery. This 
distribution will be distributed around zero and 
its shape although influenced by the shape of the 
criterion distribution will tend toward normality. 
It is this distribution of actual-minus-predicted 
criterion measures with which item responses are 
correlated in the use of the deviate technique 
p. 309}. 


A multiple regression equation was writ- 
ten for predicting fall quarter HPR from 
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HSPR,' ACE, and CAAT for the 218 stu- 
dents in the validation sample. The modi- 
fied Doolittle methed for solving normal 
equations given by Johnson [7] was used. 
The g's, and subsequently the Beta’s, were 
obtained from the correlations shown in 
TABLE I. 


TABLE | 


Intercorrelations of Variables for the Validation 
Sample (N = 218) 


CAAT 


HSRP ACE 


Variable 


.5037 
5304 


0.3545 


0.5291 


HSRP 0.2968 
ACE 


CAAT 


* HPR is for al) course work taken fall quarter. It 
is calculated on the basis of three honor pvints for A, 
two for B, one for C, and zero for either D or F. 


The data in Taste 2 shows that only two 
of the three predictors contribute signifi- 
cantly at the one per cent level to the pre- 
diction of HPR. 


TABLE 2 


Standard Partial Regression Coefficients of 
Three Predictors 


Pre- 


dictor 


SE of 


Beta Beta t Level 


HSRP_ 0.3536 
ACE 0.0587 
CAAT 0.3739 


0.0439 8.05 P <0.001 
0.0494 1.19 0.2<P<0.3 
0.0505 7.40 P <0.001 


The R for the three predictors is 0.6309 
but this R is theoretically incorrect and in- 
flated since one of the predictors does not 
have a significant Beta weight. When the 
influence of ACE is removed, the effective 
R for use in prediction is the R of 0.6287 
between HPR and a combination of HSRP 
and CAAT. 

The partial regression equation that was 
used for predicting fall quarter HPR was: 


? Because of the highly skewed HSR distribution, 
HSR’s were transformed to probit values by the use 
of Fisher and Yates’ Table IX [5]. These probit 
values were used in all calculations and are referred 
to as HSRP. 
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R* 
— (0 
| 
= 


HPR = 0.3831 HSRP + 
0.0282 CAAT — 2.6642. 

The predicted HPR (obtained from the 
above equation) for each student in the 
validation sample was subtracted from his 
actual HPR to obtain a distribution of re- 
siduals which represents that variation in 
the HPR criterion which is unaccounted for 
by the predictors CAAT and HSPR. Fic- 
uRE | is the resulting residual distribution. 

High and low criterion groups were 
formed by respectively selecting individuals 
in the upper and lower 27 per cent of the 
residual criterion distribution shown in Fic- 
URE I. 


Keying the S-I Scale 


The first step in the construction of the 
S-I scale was to obtain the percentages of 
both the high and low criterion group giv- 
ing each response to each item on the SVIB. 
The next step was to obtain the difference 
between the high and low criterion groups 
for each of these percentages. This was 
done by subtracting the percentage for the 
low criterion group from that for the high 


criterion group. Therefore, a positive per 
centage difference, and later a positive 
weight, for a response corresponded to a 
greater relative frequency of the response m 
the high criterion group than in the low 
criterion group. 

A unit-weight key (S-I scale) was then 
constructed by giving a weight of plus one 
to all responses showing a positive percent- 
age difference of 17 per cent or greater and 
a weight of minus one to all responses show- 
ing a negative percentage difference of 17 
per cent or greater. Seventeen per cent was 
chosen as the critical difference for two rea- 
sons: (a) it approximates the relatively 
large differences found by Clark [3] to be 
optimal in providing minimum overlapping 
between criterion and reference groups for 
both original and cross-validation samples 
for keys on the U. S. Navy Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory; and (b) for the samples used 
in this study the critical ratio of 17 per cent 
difference when one percentage is 50 is 1.95. 
Thus the smallest critical ratio of any 
weighted difference corresponds very closely 
to a probability of 0.05. 


Figure 1 
HPR Residual Distribution for 1950 Validation 
Sample (N = 218) 


HIGH CRITERION GROUP 


FREQUENCY 


5 ---—-- 


oe 


“1.75 -1.50 -1.25 -1.00 
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Use of the 17 per cent cutting point re- 
sulted in an S-I scale composed of 64 
weighted responses on 48 of the 400 SVIB 
items. 


Cross-Validation of the S-! Scale 


The cross-validation sample? was com- 
posed of 276 men who registered in the In- 
stitute of Technology as entering freshmen 
in the fall of 1952. The sample contained 
approximately 56 per cent of the total en- 
tering freshman class of 1952 and included 
all individuals for which complete test rec- 
ords were available. 

The SVIB answer sheet for each individ- 
ual in the cross-validation sample was hand 
scored by use of overlay stencils to obtain 
a score on the S-I scale.* 

A multiple regression equation was writ- 
ten for predicting fall quarter HPR from 
HSPR, ACE, CAAT, and S-I scale for the 
276 students in the cross-validation sample. 
The modified Doolittle method for solving 
normal equations was again used. The g’s 
and subsequently the Beta’s were obtained 
from the correlation shown in TABLE 3. 


TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations of Variables for the Cross- 
Validation Sample (N = 276) 


Variable HSRP ACE CAAT S-I Scale HPR 


0.2177 0.3330 0.1359 
0.4656 0.2426 
0.2424 


0.4704 
0.3233 
0.5454 
0.1954 


HSRP 
ACE 
CAAT 
S-I scale 


The data in Taste 4 show that only 
HSPR and CAAT contribute significantly 
at the one per cent level to the prediction of 
HPR. 

The R for the four predictors is 0.6292 
but this R is theoretically incorrect and in- 
flated since two of the predictors do not 


* The procedure of developing a scale on a 1950 
sample and determining the effectiveness of the scale 
on a 1952 sample might more appropriately be called 
validity generalization. Despite the definitional diffi- 
culties, the term cross-validation has been retained. 

* A constant of 50 was added to each score to make 
all scores positive, 
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TABLE 4 


Standard Partial Regression Coefficients of 
Four Predictors 


Pre- 
dictor 


SE of 


Beta Beta Level 


0.0610 0.4>P>0.3 
0.0567 
0.0630 


0.0556 


ACE 
HSRP 
CAAT 
S-I scale 


0.0563 
0.3184 
0.4033 


0.0408 0.5>P>0.4 


have significant Beta weights. When the 
influence of the ACE and S-I scale is re- 
moved, the R between HPR and a combina- 
tion of HSPR and CAAT is 0.6281. 


Conclusions 


In the cross-validation sample, the S-I 
scale does not contribute significantly to- 
ward the prediction of HPR when combined 
with HSPR, ACE, and CAAT. Within the 
limitations imposed by the samples and pro- 
cedures employed, the present study would 
indicate that a scholastic interest scale de- 
veloped on the SVIB is not useful in the 
prediction of engineering college scholar- 
ship when used in combination with an 
achievement test such as CAAT and a meas- 
ure of previous scholarship such as HSPR. 

Since results presented in some studies 
are based on validation samples and not on 
cross-validation samples, it seems useful to 
compare results concerning the S-I scale ob- 
tained in the present study on the validation 
sample with those reported above for the 
cross-validation sample. The R_ between 
HPR and S-I Scale drops from 0.5832 in the 
validation sample to 0.1954 in the cross-vali- 
dation sample; the standard partial regres- 
sion coefficient of the S-I scale is highly sig- 
nificant in the validation sample (P<0.001) 
but not significant (0.5>P>0.4) in cross- 
validation, and the additional 19.8 per cent 
of HPR variance accounted for by the S-I 
Scale in the validation sample is not ac- 
counted for in cross-validation. The neces- 
sity for evaluating a scale or key on a differ- 
ent sample from that which was used in the 
development of the scale is vividly demon- 
strated in the present study. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TO HOLD SURVEY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold its 
13th annual summer institute in Survey Research Techniques July 18— 
August 13, 1960, with introductory courses to be offered from June 20 to 
July 16. This program is designed to illustrate the theory and application 
of survey research to such fields as business and human relations, psychol- 
ogy and sociology, political behavior, public communication and influ 


ence, public health, economics, statistics, etc. 


A special workshop will be 


offered in the practical application of survey research methods to these 


individual fields. 


Further information may be obtained by writing to Survey Research: 
Center, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


January, 1960 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships For 
Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
1960-1961 


CARL McDANIELS 


{= is the fourth in a series of annual 
articles reporting on the availability 
of fellowships, scholarships, and assistant- 
ships available to students in guidance and 
personnel graduate training. George D. 
Changaris, formerly Administrative Assist- 
ant at APGA, was the author of the first 
three articles. The first article appeared in 
the January 1957 issue of the Journal and 
included a table of requirements for ad- 
mission to guidance and personnel gradu- 
ate training. This has not been repeated 
in later articles. 

The data were collected by sending ques- 
tionnaires to the 267 institutions listed in 
“Preparation Programs and Course Offer- 
ings in School and College Personnel Work 
1959-60,” published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 261 of the 267 questionnaires 
were returned for a 98 per cent return; 160 
offered financial assistance and are included 
in this report. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person 
to whom application for admission is made 
appears first and in some instances is the 
same person who receives applications for 
financial assistance. Deadline for applica- 
tions for admission follows name of official. 

3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given for 


Cart McDaniets is Professional Specialist at 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. The 
author is grateful to Mrs. Dorothy Monroe for her 
contribution toward the completion of this article. 
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the academic year unless otherwise noted. 
In some instances, tuition is given for the 
quarter when applicable or for a semester 
hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident charges 
are noted where this information has been 
provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”). When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest 
and highest amounts. Whether or not tui- 
tion and fees are exempt is noted in each 
entry when the institution so reported. If 
the graduate student is required to work 
as a condition of receiving an award, this 
is stated in hours per week. The official or 
person to whom an applicant should write 
for information about an award appears 
with the deadline date for receiving appli- 
cations, if supplied. Some schools stated 
that there was no definite deadline; others 
did not respond to this question. Awards 
are available for first-year students unless 
otherwise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as “Schol- 
ars”). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as “As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only nonavailability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the spe- 
cific areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts, Science, or Education 
(“Master’s”) and for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion or Doctor of Philosophy (‘Doctorate’). 
If no areas or fields were reported, only the 
degrees offered are included. 
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Reprints of this article are available at 25¢ 
per copy. Address orders to the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. 


Apams State Alamosa, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: W. T. Meyer, Dean, Div of Grad Studies; 
March 1. Tuition: Res $30/qtr; Nonres $65 /qtr. 
Assists: 1, $1,250, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
wrk */, time; male applicants preferred; apply Fred 
J. Plachy, Pres, March 1. Master’s Guid. 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXas, 
College Station. (Men) Apply for Admis: W. A. 
Varvel, Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: Res $100; 
Nonres $400. Fellows: 2, $1,350, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. Varvel. Master's, 
School Couns. 

ALABAMA, UNiversity oF, University. Apply for 
Admis: Eric Rodgers, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: 
Res $210; Nonres $770. Fellows: 30 for whole uni- 
versity, $1,200-2,000, tuition, fees exempt, teaching 
3-6 sem hrs; first year students not eligible; apply 
Dean, Grad School, March 1. Scholars: 10 for 
whole university, $850, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March |. Res Hall Assists: 
room & board, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 21 hrs; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns. 

ALFreD University, Alfred, N. Y. Apply for Admis: 
William Pulos, Chmn, Dept of Psych; Fall term, 
May 15; Spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $1,000. 
Scholars: 2, tuition exempt, no wrk; apply Joseph 
Seidlin, Dean, Grad School, May 1. Assists: 2, tui- 
tion exempt, wrk 8-10 hrs; apply Dr. Seidlin, May 1. 
Master's. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D.C. Apply for 
Admis: Charles K. Trueblood, Chmn, Dept of 
Psych; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tui- 
tion: $22/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,320 plus tuition 
for 2 courses per sem, teaching 2 courses per sem; 
first year students not eligible; apply Dr. Trueblood, 
March 15, Assists: 1, $800 plus tuition for 4 courses 
per sem, wrk 15-20 hrs; apply Dr. Trueblood, 
March 15. Master's, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, 
Social Psych. 

APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Cratis Williams, Dean, Grad 
Studies, Aug 1, Feb 1. Tuition: Resident $227.25, 
Non-res $482.25. Fellows: 2, $900, tuition not 
exempt, out of state fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs week; 
apply Dr. Williams, March 15. Assists: 3, $450- 
$600, tuition not exempt, out of state fees exempt, 
wrk 10-15 hrs week, apply Dr. Williams, March 15. 
Masters, Guid & Counseling. 


ARIZONA, UNiversiTy oF, Tucson. Apply for Admis: 
C. B. Merritt, Dean, Coll of Educ; or Herbert 
Rhodes, Dean, Grad School. Tuition: Res, fees 
only; Nonres $250/sem plus fees. Assists: 3, $1,200, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; first 
year students not eligible; apply Dr. Merritt, March 
1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Student Pers. 


ARKANSAS, UNiversiTy oF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: V. W. Adkisson, Dean, Grad School; Fall 
term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res 
$200; Nonres $470. Scholars: 15, $1,600-2,000, 
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nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Assists: 2, 
$900, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrkload varies; apply G. A. Cole, Prof, Student 
Couns Service, March 1. Master's, Rehab Couns, 
High School Couns. 

ATLANTA University, Atlanta, Ga. Apply for Admis: 
Paul I. Clifford, Registrar; Fall term, July 15; Spring 
term, Nov. 15. Tuition: $300. Fellows: 2, $1,000, 
tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Clifford, 
March 15. Scholars: 3, $500, tuition, fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Clifford, March 15. Master's, 
Couns, Coll Pers, 

Batt State Teacuers Couiece, Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Studies. 
Tuition: Res $70/qtr; Nonres $100/qtr. Assists: 
4, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk */, day; apply G. 
Robert Ross, Dean of Student Affairs. Master's, 
Doctorate, Guid. 

Baytor Universiry, Waco, Tex. Apply for Admis: 
Leonard A. Duce, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Fellows: 1, $1,000-—2,000, 
wrk 3-6 sem hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply M. L. Goetting, Dean, School of Educ, April 
15. Assists: 1, $900; apply M. L. Goetting. Doctor- 
ate, Couns. 

Boston Couiece, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Paul A. FitzGerald, S. J., Dean, Grad 
School; Fall term, March 1; Spring term, Dec 1. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 4, $1,500, tuition 
exempt if teaching, fees not exempt, teaching 6 hrs; 
first year students not eligible; apply Rev. Fitz- 
Gerald, March 15. Scholars: number varies, tuition 
exempt; apply Rev. FitzGerald, March 15. Assists: 
7, $1,300, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
Rev. FitzGerald, March 15. Master's, Guid & Couns; 


Doctorate, Educ Psych & Measurement, Guid & 


Measurement. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Apply for Admis: 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Prof of Educ. Tuition: $900. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,200-1,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, wrk 6-8 hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dr. Arbuckle. Scholars: number varies, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle. 
Assists: number varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 15 
hrs; apply Dr. Arbuckle. Master's & Doctorate, Guid 
& Couns, Pers, Rehab Couns; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych. 

Bow Green State Universtry, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Apply for Admis: Lloyd A. Helms, Dean, 
Grad School; Fall term, early summer; Spring term, 
middle fall. Tuition: Res $100/sem plus $62.50 
incidental fee; Nonres $250/sem plus $62.50 inci- 
dental fee. Assists: 2, $1,000 & up, tuition exempt, 
all fees but incidental fee exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply 
Frank C. Arnold, Couns Center, March 31. Addi 
tional Assists: 4-6, available in Psych Dept for per- 
sons taking Master's in General, Clinical, or Indus- 
trial Psych. Master's, Guid & Couns. 


Brap_ey University, Peoria, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, 
Jan 15. Tuition: $650. Scholars: 10, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 sem hrs; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 1. Assists: 8, up to $2,160 
(maximum), tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
6-12 sem hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Master's Guid & Couns. 

Bripcerort, University or, Bridgeport, Conn. Ap- 
ply for Admis: Dir of Grad Admission, Coll of 
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Educ. Tuttion: $20/cr hr. Assists: 1, $600, tui- 
tion for 12 cr hrs exempt, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply Arthur Trippensee, Coll of Educ, April 15. 
Master's, Guid. 


BrichaM YouNnc University, Provo, Utah. Apply 
for Admis: Robert L. Egbert, Chmn, Dept of Educ 
Research & Services; Fall term, July 1; Spring term, 
Novl. Tuition: $255. Fellows: 1-3, $600, tuition, 
fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply A. John Clarke, 
Educ Administration, March 1. Scholars: 2-5, $750- 
1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Clarke, March 1. Assists: 3, $1,500, tuition, ad not 
exempt, wrk 20 hr; apply Antone K. Romney, Asst 
Dean, Coll of Educ, March 1. Master's, Pers & Guid, 
School Psych, Educ Psych, Special Educ. 


Bryn Mawr Coutece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ & Child Study; Fall term, 
Sept 24; Spring term, Feb 3. Tuition: $800. Fel- 
lows: 1, $2,050, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk full 
time; first year students not eligible; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 2. Scholars: 1-2, $1,350, 1-2, 
$800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk full time; apply 
Dean, Grad School, March 2. Assists: 3, $1,650, 
tuition, fees exempt, wrk *'/, time; apply Rachel 


Dunaway Cox, March 2. Master’s & Doctorate, 
Guid, Psych. 
BUCKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa. Apply for 


Admis: Frank Abbott, Comm on Advanced Degrees; 
Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
$900. Fellows: 5, room & board, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Karl Hartzell, April 1. Scholars: 10, 
tuition exempt; apply Dean Hartzell, April 1. 
Assists: number varies; apply Chmn of appropriate 
dept, April 1. Master's. 


BurraLo, University oF, Buffalo, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Robert H. Rossberg, Guid & Student Pers; 
Marceline Jaques, Rehab Couns; or W. L. Barnette, 
Couns Psych; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 
15. Tuition: $900. Fellows: 19, $1,800—3,400, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply to person above in 
appropriate dept, July 1. Scholars: number varies, 
$500-1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
to person above in appropriate dept, July 1. Assists: 
8, $1,200-1,500, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply to person above in appropriate dept, July 1. 
Master's, Guid & Student Pers, Rehab Couns; Doc- 
torate, Guid & Student Pers, Couns Psych, Rehab 
Couns. 


CALIFORNIA, University oF, Berkeley. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Div; Fall term, Dec 15; Spring 
term, July 15. Tuition: Res $71.50/sem; Nonres 
$211.50/sem. Fellows, Scholars: apply Dean, Grad 
Div, Feb 7. Master's, Doctorate. 


CALiForNiIA, UNiversity OF, Los Angeles. Apply for 
Admis: School of Educ; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring 
term, Dec 1. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: apply Asst 
Dean in Charge of Pers, School of Educ, March 1. 
Master's Guid, Psychometry, Social Wrk, Child Wel- 
fare & Attendance; Doctorate, Sch. Psych. 


CaTHoLic UNiversiry oF AMERICA, Washington, D. C. 
Apply for Admis: Robert B. Nordberg, Asst Prof of 
Educ; Fall term, Sept 20; Spring term, Feb 1. Fel- 
lows, Scholars: apply Chmn, Comm on Fellowships 
& Scholarships. Assists: usually 1/yr; apply Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. F. J. Houlahan, Head, Dept of Educ. 
Master's & Doctorate, Guid. 


CENTRAL Muissourt State Warrensburg. 
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Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, Chmn, Grad 
Comm; Sept 1. Tuition: $114. Assists: 1-2, $900, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk */, time; apply Reid 
Hemphill, July 1. Master’s, Guid & Couns. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EpucaTIon, Ellens- 
burg. Apply for Admis: Ernest L. Muzzall, Dir, 
Grad Studies; Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Dec 1; 
Spring term, March 1. Tuition: None; fees amount 
to approximately $150/yr. Assists: 12, $100/month, 
tuition fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dr. Muz- 
zall, March 1. Master’s, Guid & Couns. 
CHATTANOOGA, UNIveRsITy oF, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Apply for Admis: A. W. Eberle, Provost. Tuition: 
$600. Assists: 1-3, wrk 5-10 hrs. Master’s, Guid. 
Cuicaco, University oF, Chicago, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admissions; 3 months in advance. 
Tuition: $900, plus $60 in fees. Fellows: $900- 
2,000; apply Comm on Fellowships & Scholarships, 
Feb |. Master's & Doctorate, Couns, Administration, 
Educ Psych. 

Cincinnati, University oF, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: Carter V. Good, Dean, School of Educ; 
Fall term, Sept 15; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
City res $14/cr hr; Nonres of city $19/cr hr. Fel- 
lows: number varies, $200, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dean Good, April 15. Scholars: 
number varies, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean Good, April 15. Assists: number varies, 
$500, tuition exempt, fees not ay first year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Dean Good, April 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Pers Services & Couns. 
CLAREMONT GRADUATE ScHOoL, Claremont, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Gatzke, Dir, Student 
Pers Services; Fall term, June 1; Spring term, Dec 1. 
Tuition: $700. Fellows, Scholars: number varies, 
$700-1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Herbert Gatske, March 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 
Ciark University, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Dept of Educ. Tuition: 
$1,050. Scholars: 3, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Jones, Aug. 1. Master's, 
Guid & Couns. 

University, Hamilton, N. Y. (Men). Apply 
for Admis: Strang Lawson, Dir, Grad Studies. Tut- 
tion: $40/sem hr. Preceptorships: average of 8, 
$1,300-1,600, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; male applicants only; apply Glenn Waas, 
Dir, Preceptorial Studies, April 1. Master’s, Guid. 
COLLEGE OF THE Pactric, Stockton, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Wallace T. Wait, Dir of Psych; Fall term, 
Sept 10; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $840. Fel- 
lows: 2, $1,000, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 9-10 
hrs; apply Wallace T. Wait, Feb 1. Assists: 2, 
$2,600, */, of tuition exempt, */, of fees exempt, wrk 
15 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply Wallace 
T. Wait, Feb 1. No part-time jobs available. 
Master's & Doctorate. 

Covorapo State University, Fort Collins. Apply for 


Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Res $70/qtr; Nonres $170/qtr. Assists: 


4, $1,200-1,800, portion of tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
‘/, time; male applicants preferred; apply Dean 
Horlacher. Master’s Couns & Guid, Psych. 
Cotorapo, University oF, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Clarence W. Failor, Assoc Prof & Field Re 
in Guid; Fall term, July; Spring term, Nov. Tui- 
tion: Res $202-222; Nonres §554_676. Fellows: 
number varies, $1,200 (maximum), tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dayton McKean, 
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Dean, Grad School, March 1. Scholars: number 
varies, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dr. McKean, March 1. Assists: number 
varies, tuition, fees not exempt, wrkload varies; first 
year students not usually eligible; apply Stephen A. 
Romine, Dean, School of Educ, March 1. aaster’s 
& Doctorate. 

CoLuMBIA UNIversiry, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York 
City. Apply for Admis: Teachers College Admis- 
sions Office; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. 
Tuition: $37/cr hr. Fellows, Scholars: apply 
Franklin E. Moak, Chmn, Comm on Fellowships & 
Scholarships, Dec 15. Assists: Guid & Student Pers 
Administration, apply Esther Lloyd-Jones; Couns 
Psych, apply Donald Super, Dec 15. Master's, Rehab 
Couns, Voc Couns, Student Pers Administration, 
Guid, Improvement of Reading; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych, Student Pers Administration, Guid, Improve- 
ment of Reading. 


CONNECTICUT, UNIVERSITY OF, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; or Edward A. Wicas, 
Asst Prof, Couns Educ. Tuition: $75/sem. 
Assists: 1st yr $147.50/month, 2nd yr $175/month, 
tuition, fees not a. teaching */, time; first year 
students not eligible; | yr teaching experience neces- 
sary; apply Dean, School of Educ, or Dr. Wicas. 
Master's & Doctorate. 


CorNeLL University, Ithaca, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $300. Fellows: 
number varies, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Grad School, Feb 1. Scholars: number varies, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Grad School, 
Feb 1. Assists: number varies, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dean, School of 
Educ, Feb 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Pers 
Administration. 


DeLawareE, UNiversiITy OF, Newark. Apply for 
Admis: Carl J. Rees, Dean, School of Grad Studies; 
Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
Res $13/cr hr; Nonres $26/cr hr. Assists: 25, room 
plus $150, wrk 20 hrs; apply James G. Robinson, Dir 
of Res for Men; or Clesta L. Dickson, Dir of Res for 
Women, June 30. Master's Psych. 

Denver, University oF, Denver, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Lloyd Garrison, Dean, Grad Coll, 4 weeks 
before qtr begins. Tuition: $14/qtr hr. Fellows: 
number varies, $2,000, tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, 
wrkload varies; first year students not eligible; apply 
Dean Garrison, March 15. Assists: 12, $1,600- 
2,400, tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, wrk 20 hrs. 
Other Assists available carrying various stipends, 
tuition for 5 qtr hrs exempt, wrk consists of housing 
duties. Counseling Assists open only to Doctoral 
candidates; apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Students, 
March 15. Master's, Psych & Educ; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych, Higher Educ & Couns. 


De Paut University, Chicago 4, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Dean of Grad School, Aug 1. Tuition: 
$22.50/cr hr. Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 24 hr week; apply Chairman, Dept 
of Educ, March 15. Master's, Guid & Couns, Psych 
Couns. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad School of Arts & Sciences. Tuition: 
$980. Fellows: number varies, $1,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 0-5 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School 
of Arts & Sciences, Feb 15. Scholars: number 
varies, $1,200, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 0-10 
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hrs; apply Dean, Grad School of Arts & Sciences, 
Feb 15. Assists: 2, $1,700, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 12-14 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School of Arts & 
Sciences. Master's, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Couns 
Psych. 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; June 1. Tuition: $680. 
Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 25 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, June 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 


East Texas State Coiiece, Commerce. 
Admis: William S. Truax, Dept of Student Pers & 
Guid; Fall term, Aug; Spring term, Dec. Tuition: 
Res $150; Nonres $452. Scholars: number varies; 
apply Dr. Truax, May 1. Assists: number varies, 
$100/month, teaching 2 classes or equivalent; apply 
Dr. Truax, May 1. Master's, Couns, Coll Pers. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN University, Ypsilanti. Apply for 
Admis: James H. Glasgow; Fall term, April 1; 
Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: Res $114/sem; 
Nonres $180.50/sem. Assists: 1, $900, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Dean Glasgow. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EpucaTion, Billings. 
Apply for Admis: William D. Williams, Dir of 
Admissions; prior to registration. Tuition: $249.75. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 2 hrs/ 


Apply for 


day; apply William A. Garrison, Head, Psych & 
Guid Dept, May 15. Master's, Guid & Couns. 


EASTERN New Mexico University, Portales, N. Mex. 
Apply for Admis: M. L. Cole, Aug 1, Jan 1. Tui- 
tion: Resident $100, Nonres $200. Assists: 3, $1,200, 
wrk 12 hrs week; apply Jack Mears, Feb 1. Master's, 
Psych, Pers Servs. 
EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Cheney. Apply for Admis: Dir of Grad Study; Sept 
25. Tuition: $120. Assists: 1-3, $1,500, wrk 15 
hrs; apply Dir of Grad Study, Sept 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns. 

Fioriva Stave University, Tallahassee. Apply for 
Admis: Harold F. Cottingham, Head, Guid & 
Couns, School of Educ; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring 
term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $180; Nonres $530. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,800, tuition, fees 
exempt; apply Werner Baum, Dean, Grad School, 
Feb 15. Assists: 3 or more, $75-115 for wrking */, 
time, tuition, fees exempt; $115-225 for wrking */, 
time, tuition, fees exempt; $225-325 for wrking */, 
time, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Cottingham, 
Feb 15. Master's, Couns Psych, Guid; Doctorate, 
Clinical Psych, Guid. 


Frorma, Universiry oF, Gainesville. Apply for 
Admis: C. R. Foster, Office of Grad Studies in 
Educ; Fall term Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 19; 
Summer term, May 14. Tuition: Res $180; Nonres 
$350. Fellows: number varies, $150 & $200/month, 
out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Foster, March 1. Scholars: number varies, 
stipend varies, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Foster, March |. Assists: num- 
ber varies, $188.88/month, out-of-state tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Foster, no deadline. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Pers Services. 

Universiry or EpucaTion, New 
York City. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: $720. Scholars: 6, 
tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Kelly, Feb 
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15. Assists: 6, $800-1,200, tuition, fees exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; apply Dr. Kelly, Feb 15. Master's & 
Doctorate, Educ Psych, Measurements, & Guid. 

Fort Hays State Courece, Hays, Kans. Apply for 
Admis: Ralph V. Coder, Dean, Grad Div; during 
preceding semester. Tuition: Res $72/sem; Nonres 
$120/sem. Fellows: 4, $500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 48 hrs/month; apply W. C. Wood, 
Head, Dept of Educ, March 1. Scholars: for in- 
formation, write W. D. Moreland, Chmn, Scholar- 
ship Comm. Master’s, Couns, Sch Psych. 

FurMAN University, Greenville, S$. C. Apply for 
Admis: Charles W. Burts, Dean, Grad Studies; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $550. 
Fellows: 4, $450, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 10 
hrs; apply Dean Burts, March 1. Scholars: 4, $200, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 5 hrs; apply Dean 
Burts, March 1. Master’s, Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 


GrOoRGE PeABopy CoLiece ror Tracuers, Nashville, 
Tenn. Apply for Admis: Lawrence S. Wrightsman, 
Exec Officer, Psych Dept; 90 days before beginning 
of qtr. Tuition: $432. Fellows: number varies, 
$1,800-3,000, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Wrightsman, 90 days before beginning of qtr. 
Assists: 6, $1,500-2,000, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 15-20 hrs; apply Dr. Wrightsman, 90 days before 
beginning of qtr. Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Couns 
& Guid, Pers, Clinical Psych. 

Grorcia, University or, Athens. Apply for Admis: 
Gerald Huff, Dean, Grad School; 30 days before be- 
ginning of qtr. Tuition: Res $183; Nonres $483. 
Fellows: number varies, $2,400 (maximum), tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Huff, Feb 1. 
Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply Anne Seawell, Dir of 
Student Aid & Placement, Feb 1. Assists: number 


varies, $1,500 (maximum), tuition exempt, fees not 


exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dr. Huff, Feb 1. 
Master's & Doctorate, Couns. 

Hartrorp, Universtry or, Hartford, Conn. Apply 
for Admis: Irving S. Starr, Dean, School of Educ; 
prior to Fall term. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Assists: 
2, $750, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs, 
12-15 credits; first year students not eligible; apply 
Dr. Starr. Master's, Psych Examiner, Couns & Guid. 
Harvarp University, Cambridge, Mass: Apply for 
Admis: Joseph J. Young, Jr., Dir of Admissions; 
Fall term, May 1; Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: 
$1,000. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: number varies, 
$3,000 (maximum), tuition, fees not exempt, wrk- 
load varies; apply Secretary, Comm on Financial 
\id to Students, before April 1. Master’s, Guid; 
Doctorate, Couns Psych, School Psych, Coll & Second 
School Guid. 

Horstra Hempstead, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Admissions Office. Tuition: $30/sem hr. 
Scholars: 2, $900; apply Secretary, Scholarship 
Comm, May 15. Master’s, Guid, Sch Psych. 

IpAHO, UNIversITY oF, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Eugene Giles, Prof of Psych. Tuition: none. 
Fellows: 1, $2,000, fees not exempt, wrk */, time; 
first year students not eligible; male applicants 
preferred; apply Dr. Boyer. Assists: 2, $2,000, fees 
not exempt, work */, time; apply Dr. Boyer. 
Master’s, Voc Guid, Administrative Guid, Couns; 
Doctorate, Couns, Administrative Guid. 


Intinots State NormMat University, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; 2-3 months in 
advance. Tuition: Res $40/sem; Nonres $125/sem. 
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Assists: number varies, $60-100/month, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 60 hrs/month; apply Dean, Grad 
School. Master’s, Couns. 

ILutnots, Universtry or, Urbana. Apply for Admis: 
Dean of Admissions. Tuition: Res $150; Nonres 
$500. Fellows: number varies, $1,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, no wrk; apply F. H. Finch or Lloyd G. 
Humphreys, Feb 15. Scholars: number varies, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Prof. Finch or 
Prof. Humphreys, Feb 15. Assists: number varies, 
$1,900-2,300, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply 
Prof. Finch or Prof. Humphreys, no deadline but 
early application encouraged. Master's & Doctorate, 
Clinical & Couns Psych, Couns. 

INDIANA Srate Teacners Terre Haute. 
Apply for Admis: E. J. Clark, Assoc Dean of In- 
struction; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 15. 
Teaching Fellows: number varies, $3,000, tuition, 
fees not exempt. Teaching Assists: number varies, 
$1,500, tuition, fees not exempt; apply Richard E. 
Thursfield, Dean of Instruction, April 15. Master's, 
Guid. 

INDIANA University, Bloomington. Apply for 
Admis: Howard Batchelder, Dean, Grad Div, 
School of Educ; Fall term, Sept; Spring term, Jan. 
Tuition: Res $7/sem hr; Nonres $15.25/sem hr. 
Fellows: 3-5, $800, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Batchelder, Jan 15. Scholars: 
1-5, $50-500, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Batchelder, Jan 15. Assists: 6, $1,000-2,600, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Batchelder, Jan 15. Master's, Guid Couns, Coll Pers; 
Doctorate, Guid, Couns, Couns Psych, Coll Pers, 
Higher Educ. 

lowa Strate Teacners Cedar Falls. Apply 
for Admis: Wray D. Silvey, Counselor Trainer; 
March 1. Tuition: $115. Assists: 2-3, $900-1,500, 
$95 of tuition exempt, wrk 12 hrs/sem; apply Grad 
& Research Assistantships, March 1. Master's, HLS. 
& Elem. Guid & Couns. 

Joun Carroit University, Cleveland, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: H. Charles, Dept of Educ; Fall term, 
Sept; Spring term, Jan. Tuition: $600. Assists: 
1, $1,800, tuition, fees exempt; teaching 15 hrs over 
2 semesters; apply Dean, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Jouns Horkins University, Baltimore, Md. Apply 
for Admis: John Walton, Chmn, Dept of Educ; 
March 1. Tuition: $1,200. Fellows: 5, $500- 
1,000, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Wal- 
ton, March 1. Assists: 1, conditions vary; apply 
Dr. Walton, March 1. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid. 
Kansas City, Universiry oF, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apply for Admis: School of Educ; Fall term, June; 
Spring term, Dec. Tuition: $630. Fellows: 3, 
$1,800, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply H. W. 
Speer, Dean, School of Educ, April 1. Master's, 
School Couns. 

Kansas STATE TrAcuers Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Laurence Boylan, Dean, Grad Div; Fall 
term, July 15; Spring term, Nov 15. Tuition: Res 
$70.50/sem; Nonres $110.50/sem. Fellows: 3, $500, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 0-50 hrs/month; apply 
Dr. Boylan, Feb 15. Assists: 3, $1,800, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 100 hrs/month; apply Dr. Boylan, 
Feb 15. Master’s. 

Kansas State University, Manhattan. Apply for 
Admis: William Bevan, Head, Dept of Psych; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res 
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$104/sem: Nonres $104/sem if awarded Assistant- 
ship, $199 otherwise. Fellows: 2, $250-280/month, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 22 hrs; first year stu- 
dents not eligible; apply Herbert Wunderlich, Dean 
of Students, March |. Assists: 6, $200-220/month, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 22 hrs; apply Dr. 


Wunderlich, March 1. Master's & Doctorate, 
Psych. 
Kansas, Universitry oF, Lawrence. Apply for 


Admis: John H. Nelson, Dean, Grad School; Fall 
term, March |; Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: Res 
$206; Nonres $306. Fellows: number varies, $740- 
1,240, tuition, fees not exempt, small wrkload; apply 
Dean Nelson, March | or Nov 1. Scholars: number 
varies, $740-1,240, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean Nelson, March | or Nov 1. Assists: 
number varies, $1,000-1,900, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk up to */, time; apply Dean Nelson, 
March | or Nov I. Master's, Guid, Coll Pers; Doc- 
torate, Sch Psych, Couns Psych. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Raymond Clark; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring 
term, June 1. Assists: 2, $500/qtr, tuition exempt, 
wrk 3 hrs/day; apply Dr. Clark or D. L. Arnold, 
June l. Master's, Couns, Sch Psych. 

Kentucky, University or, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: Joann Chenault, Dir, Counselor Educ; Fall 
term, Aug 15; Spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: Res 
$162; Nonres $362. Fellows: 16, $750-2,400, out-of- 
State portion of tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Herman Spivey, Dean, Grad School. Scholars: 
15, $600, out-of-state portion of tuition exempt; 
apply Dr. Spivey. Assists: 3, $1,500-1,700, out-of- 
state my of tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply Dr. 
Chenault; 2, $750-850, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 
10 hrs; apply Dr. Chenault. Master's, Guid & Couns; 
Doctorate, Couns. 

LenicH University, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Office of Admissions; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, June 1. Tuition: $800. Fellows: 55, 
$1,000-3,600, tuition usually exempt, fees exempt, 
wrk 0—/, time; apply Office of Admissions, March 1. 
Scholars: 15, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Office of Admissions, March |. Research Assists: 
69, $1,000-4,300, tuition, fees exempt, wrk */, time; 
apply appropriate dept, March 1. Teaching Assists: 
90-100, tuition, fees exempt, wrk */, time; apply 
appropriate dept, March 1. Master’s & Doctorate. 
Los ANGELES State Co.tece, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Ray Marsh, Dean of Admissions; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: 
Res $42/sem; Nonres $8.50 per unit extra. Scholars: 
15, $1,800 Ist yr, $2,000 2nd yr, wrk 12 units; apply 
Joseph Stubbins, Coordinator, Rehab Couns, May 1. 
Master's, Rehab Couns, Guid, Pers Services. 


Loustana State University, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: L. L. Fulmer, Head, Dept of Educ; Fall 
term, Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res 
$100; Nonres varies. Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition 
exempt, all but student activities fees exempt, wrk 
12 hrs; apply Dr. Fulmer, Aug 1. Master's & Doc- 
torate, Guid & Couns. 


LoyoLa University, Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
John Wozniak, Dept of Educ, or Michael J. O’Brien, 
C. S. V., Dept of Psych. Tuition: $75/course. Fel- 


lows: 2, $1,800, tuition exempt, wrk 20 hrs; first year 
students not eligible; apply Dr. Wozniak or Rev. 
Assists: 


O'Brien, April. 7, $1,200-1,600, tuition 
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exempt, wrk 20 his; apply Dr. Wozniak or Rev. 
O’Brien, April. Master's & Doctorate, Psych. 
MacMurray Jacksonville, Apply for 
Admis: Curtis A. Gilgash, Chmn, Dept of Psych; 
March |. Tuition: same for Res & Nonres. Assts: 
5, $933.36, wrk 8 hrs; 3, $1,400, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Gilgash, March 1. No part-time jobs available. 
Master's, Pers & Guid, Psych. 

University oF, Orono. Apply for Admis: 
Edward N. Brush, Dean of Grad Study; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $265; 
Nonres $650. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: stipend may 
be tuition or up; first year students not — for 
Assistantships; apply Dr. Brush, April 10. aster's, 
Couns. 

MANKATO STATE Couiecr, Mankato, Minn. Apply for 
Admis: Edwin M. Boyne, Chmn, Grad Div; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, March 1. Tuition: Res 
$5/cr hr; Nonres $7.50/cr hr; Summer, Res & Nonres 
$7.50/cr hr. Scholars: number varies, —— varies, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; apply Meredith 
Freeman, one qtr in advance. Assists: 15, $900, tui- 
tion, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. Boyne, 
one qtr in advance. Master's Couns. 

MARSHALL Co.Lece, Huntington, W. Va. Apply for 
Admis: A. E. Harris, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: Res $185; 
Nonres $485. Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 3-6 hrs; apply Woodrow W. Morris, 
Chmn, Dept of Educ, April 1. Master's, Guid. 
MARYLAND, University oF, College Park. Dept of 
Psych: Apply for Admis: Thomas G. Andrews, 
Head, Dept of Psych; Fall term, March 15; Spring 
term, Nov 15. Tuition: $12/cr hr. Fellows: 1, 
$800, tuition, fees exempt; apply Dr. Andrews, March 
15. Assists: 13, $1,800, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs; apply Dr. Andrews, March 15. Doctorate, 
Mental ‘Health, including Couns & Clinical Psych. 
Dept of Educ: Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad 
School; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tui- 
tion: $12/cr hr. Fellows: 1, tuition, fees exempt, 
no wrk; first year students not usually eligible; apply 
Dean, Grad School, March 1. Assists: 1, $1,800, 
tuition, fees exempt, wrk */, time; first year students 
not eligible; opp Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid, Student Pers Ad- 
ministration. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Apply for Admis: 
H. Bunker Wright, Dean, Grad School; Fall term, 
Aug 15; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $175; 
Nonres $475. Scholars: 50, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Grad School, March 1. 
Assists: 50, $1,800, tuition exempt, fees reduced, wrk 
20 hrs; apply Grad School, March 1. Master's, Guid 
& Couns, Sch Psych. 

Miami, Unrversity or, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: J. Riis Owre, Dean, Grad School; March 1. 
Tuition: $30/sem hr. Assists: 5 Master's, $1,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 5 Doctor's, $2,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 6 class hrs or 
12-15 hrs on other duties; apply Dr. Owre, March 1. 
No part-time jobs available. Master's, Guid & 
Couns; Doctorate, Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 


MICHIGAN State University, East Lansing. Apply 
for Admis: C. E. Erickson, Dean; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Winter term, March 15; Spring term, Dec 15. Tui 
tion: Res $85; Nonres $185. Fellows, Scholars: 20, 
$1,600-2,000, tuition exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean 
Erickson, Aug 15. Assists: 7-10, $2,000, out-of-state 
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tuition waived, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean Erickson, 
Aug 15. Other: 25 res hall advisers positions, 5-10, 
$1,000-4,000, remission of fees; 70 res hall assistants 
,ositions, room & beard; apply Dir, Men’s Div of 
tudent Affairs. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Couns, 
Coll Pers, Rehab Couns. 

MILLIKEN University, Decatur, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
V. F. Dawald, Chmn, Grad Div; Fall term, Aug 30; 
Spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $20/sem hr. Assists: 
number varies, fees exempt, wrk 9 hrs; apply Dr. 
Dawald, Aug 1. Master's, Guid. 

MINNESOTA, UNIveRSITY OF, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Minneapolis. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad 
School; Sept. 1. Tuition: Res $88; Nonres $197. 
Rehab Counselor Traineeships: 25, OVR, $1,800- 
3,400, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
L. H. Lofquist, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. VA 
Traineeships: 12, $2,490-3,217, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk */, time; apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, Stu- 
dent Couns Bureau, Feb 15. Assists: 16, $1,021- 
2,043, tuition, fees payable at res rate, wrk 10-20 
hrs; apply Dr. Lofquist, Dept of Psych, Feb 15. Re- 
search Assists: (in Student Couns Bureau) $2,724, 
wrk */, time for 12 months; apply Dr. Berdie. Clini- 
cal Fellowships: (in Student Couns Bureau) $2,724, 
wrk */, time for 12 months; apply Dr. Berdie. 
Master's & Doctorate, Voc Couns, Pers. 

Mississiprt SOUTHERN CoLLece, Hattiesburg. Apply 
for Admis: Dir of Admissions; April 1. Fees: 
$290.80 (minimum). Fellows: 3, $900, fees not 
exempt, wrkload varies; apply Dean, Grad School, 
April 1. Master’s, Couns; Doctorate, Administrative 
Pers & Guid. 

Missouri, UNiversiry oF, Columbia. Apply for 
Admis: L. G. Townsend, Educ; or R. S. Daniel, 
Psych; Fall term, May 1; Spring term, Nov 1. Fees: 
$200. Fellows: number varies, $1,000, no tuition, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; first year students not 
eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Scholars: number varies, $700, no tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Assists: number varies, $1,250-1,800, no tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dean Townsend, 
March 1. Master's, Guid & Couns, Rehab Couns; 
Doctorate, Guid & Couns, Rehab Couns, Couns 
Psych. 

MONTANA State UNiversity, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Ellis Waldron, Dean, Grad School; or Linus 
J. Carleton, School of Educ; March 15. Tuition: 
$34/qtr. Assists: 3, $1,500, fees exempt, wrk 15 hrs; 
apply Dean Waldron, or Robert Gorman, Dir, Couns 
Service, March 15. Master’s, Guid & Couns; Doctor- 
ate, Couns. 

MonTciair State Upper Moniclair, N. J. 
Apply for Admis: Dir of Grad Study; Fall term, 
Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $13.50/cr hr. 
Fellows: 3, room & board plus $25/wk, tuition, fees 
exempt, wrk 21 hrs; apply Earl C. Davis, Prof of 
Psych & Guid, Sept 1 or Jan 1. Master's, Pers & 
Guid. 
NEBRASKA, 
Admis: 


University oF, Lincoln. 


Apply for 
(M.A. & Ph.D.) John Weaver, Grad Coll; 
(M.Ed. & Ed.D.) W. K. Beggs, Teachers Coll; Fall 


term, July; Spring term, Jan. Tuition: Res $240; 
Nonres $460. Scholars: 1-4, stipend varies, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, no work; apply Dean of 
Coll, April 1. Assists: 4, $1,000, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; first year students not 
eligible; apply C. O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept of Educ 
Psych & Measurements, April 1. Master's, Special 
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Educ, Student Pers, Educ Psych, Couns; Doctorate, 
Couns Psych, Educ Psych, Special Educ, Psycho- 
metrics. 

New Mexico Srate University, University Park, 
N. Mex. Apply for Admis: W. C. Cross, Dir Coun- 
selor Training Program, Sept. 8, Feb 6. Tuition: 
Resident $90, Nonres $180. Various amounts of 
financial aid available; apply Dean D. C. Roush, Coll 
of Teacher Educ, March 25. Master's, Guid & 
Couns, Psych. 

New Mexico Universiry, Albuquerque. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $127/sem; Nonres 
$058/ sem. Fellows: 1, $2,000—3,000, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Scholars: number varies, $300 & up, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Assists: 1-2, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20 
hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Master's, 
Couns & Guid; Doctorate, Pupil Pers. 

New York University, School of Education, New 
York City. Apply for Admis: Dept of Admissions, 
School of Educ. Tuition: $35/point. Teaching 
Fellows: 20, $2,500, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 6 hrs; first year students not eligible; apply 
Alonzo G. Grace, March 15. Scholars: 19-20, 
stipend varies, */, to full tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Florence N. Beaman, March 
15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Couns, Student 
Pers, Pers Administration. 

NraGaRA UNIversiTy, Niagara University, N. Y. 
Apply for Admis: John E. Colman, C.M., Dean, 
Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15; Spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: $25/cr hr. Fellows: 14, room, board & 
laundry, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply Rev. 
Colman, March 15. Assists: 3, $25/month plus 
room, board & laundry, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 6 hrs; apply Rev. Colman, March 15. 
Master's, Guid. 

North CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DurHAM, Durham. 
Apply for Admis: W.H. Brown, Dean, Grad School; 
90 days prior to entrance. Tuition: Res $199; 
Nonres $568.50. Assists: 15, $500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 17 hrs; apply Dean Brown, May 1. 
Master’s, Guid. 

NortH Caro.ina State Raleigh. Apply for 
Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept of Occupa- 
tional Information & Guid; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring 
term, Dec 15. Tuition: Res $150; Nonres $360. 
Scholars: 18, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Anderson, May 1. Master's, Occupational In- 
formation, Guid, Rehab Couns. 


Carouina, Universiry oF, Chapel Hill. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; or Dean, Grad Study, 
School of Educ. Tuition: Res $75/sem; Nonres 
$250/sem. Assists: 5, $1,200, in-state tuition, fees 
not exempt; wrk 20 hrs; for Reading Program apply 
W. D. Perry, Dir, University Testing Service. In- 
ternships: 2; for further information write Dr. Perry. 
Master's & Doctorate. 


NortH Dakota Strate Fargo. Apply for 
Admis: Dept of Educ & Psych. Tuition: Res $49; 
Nonres $99. Assists: 2, $1,500, tuition, fees exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; apply Garry R. Waltz, Dept of Educ, 
Spring. Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Nortu Dakota, University or, Grand Forks. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; March 15. Tuition: 
Res $90; Nonres $165. Assists: 6, $1,500, tuition 
exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, March 
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15. Master's, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Educ Guid 
& Couns, Couns Psych. 

NORTHEASTERN Missourt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Kirksville. Apply for Admis: Ivan Miller, Head, 
Div of Educ. Tuition: $30/qtr. Fellows: 5, $225/ 
qtr, some wrk in major field; apply Dr. Miller. 
Master's, Guid. 

NORTHERN ILLINots University, DeKalb. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring 
term, Feb 1. Tuition: Res $215; Nonres $385. 
Assists: 1, $150, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20-24 
hrs; apply Chmn, Grad Study in Guid, Educ Dept, 
May 1. Master's, Guid & Couns. 

NORTHERN STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. Apply for Admis: A. A. Sansone, Dir, Grad 
Studies; Sept 9. Tuition: Res $66; Nonres $122. 
Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, tuition, fees 
not exempt; apply J. Witlstein, Dir of Student Pers, 
June 15. Assists: 1, $1,350, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 6 hrs; apply W. J. Jerde, June 15. Master's, 
Guid. 

NortH Texas State Coitece, Denton. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; no deadline, but appli- 
cations considered in order of receipt. Tuition: 
Res $150; Nonres $450. Teaching Fellows: 4, $900/ 
class, $2,700 maximum, tuition, fees not exempt; 
apply Dean, School of Educ. IJnstructorship: 2, 
$4,000 maximum, tuition & fees not exempt; apply 
Dean, School of Educ. Master's, Guid; Doctorate, 
Couns & Pers Administration. 

NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Natchitoches, La. 
Apply for Admis: Leo T. Allbritten, Dean, Grad 
School; 30 days prior to registration. Tuition: Res 
none; Nonres $100/sem. Assists: 1, $200/sem, tui- 
tion exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 200 hrs/sem; 
apply Dean Allbritten. Master's, Guid. 
NORTHWESTERN UNiversity, Evanston, III. 
Admis: Moody E. Prior, Dean, Grad Sch 
tion: $720. Fellows: 


Apply for 
ool. Tui- 
number varies, $1,140, tuition, 
fees exempt, wrk 13 qtr hrs; apply Dean Prior, 


March 1. Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, 
tuition, fees usually exempt, wrk 13 qtr hrs; apply 
Dean Prior, March 1. Assists: 1, $1,300; 2, $1,100; 
tuition, fees exempt, wrk 10 qtr hrs; apply F. W. 
Miller, School of Educ, March 1, first yr students not 
eligible. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Coll Pers. 


Notre Dame, UNiversiry oF, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Apply for Admis: Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., Dean, 
Grad School; March 15. Tuition: $900. Fellows: 
number varies; male applications only; apply Rev. 
Beichner, March 15. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & 
Testing. 

Onto State University, Columbus 10. Apply for 
Admis: Entrance Board; 10 days before qtr begins. 
Tuition: Res $90/qtr; Nonres $215/qtr. Fellows: 
1, $1,773-2,070, nonres tuition exempt, fees not ex- 
empt, wrk 45 qtr hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Scholars: 2, $375, 
nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 45 qtr 
hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, Mar 1. Assists: 30, 
$1,200-1,900, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 45 qtr hrs; first year students not eligible; apply 
H. F. Burtt, Dept of Psych, or Earl Anderson, Dept 
of Educ, March 1. Master's, Rehab Couns, Student 
Pers; Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Remedial Educ, 
Couns Psych, Educ Psych, School Psych, Special Educ. 


Onto University, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad Coll; March 1. Tuition: Res $230; Nonres 
$480. Fellows: 3, $2,200-2,600 & up, tuition, fees 
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exempt, wrk 18 hrs; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dean, Grad Coll, March 1. Scholars: number 
varies, stipend varies, tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Grad Coll, March 1. Assists: 5 (num- 
ber may vary), $1,800, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 18 
hrs; apply Dean, Grad Coll, March 1; number varies, 
$1,800 Ist yr, $2,000 2nd yr, 9 hrs tuition exempt, 
fees exempt; apply Margaret M. Deppen, Dean of 
Women, or William R. Butler, Dean of Men. 
Master’s & Doctorate, Guid & Couns, Second & 
Higher Educ. 

OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. Apply for 
Admis: W. G. Griffith, Jr., Head, Dept of Psych; 
Fall term, Sept 16; Spring term, Feb 1. Fellows: 6, 
$1,800-2,025 (U.S.P.H., Voc Rehab), no wrk; apply 
Dr. Griffith, April 1. Assists: 4, $1,800-2,025, tui- 
tion, fees exempt, wrk 6 hrs; apply Dr. Griffith, April 
1. Master's, Voc Rehab Couns, Industrial Pers, 
Couns & Guid; Doctorate, Couns & Guid, School 
Psych, Psychometrics. 

OKLAHOMA, UNiversiry oF, Norman. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Coll; 6 wks before semester be- 
gins. Tuition: Res $6/cr hr; Nonres $15/cr hr. 
Fellows, Scholars: number varies; apply Dean, Grad 
Coll, March 1. Assists: number varies, $1,800 
(approx.), tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
Dean, Coll of Educ, March 1. Master's, Public 
School Guid; Doctorate, Public School & Coll Guid. 
Omana, Universtry oF, Omaha, Nebr. Apply for 
Admis: B. G. Oleson, Dir of Academic Testing & 
Couns. Fellows: 1, $1,600, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
‘/, time; apply Dr. Oleson, May 1. Master's, Psych, 
Guid. 

Orecon, University oF, School of Education, Eugene. 
Apply for Admis: RK. N. Lowe, Coord, School Psych 
Services. Tuition: $225. Fellows: 5, $2.000, tui- 
tion exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; first year 
students not eligible; apply Miles C. Romney, School 
of Educ, Feb 1. Master's, Couns, Sch Psych; Doc- 
torate, Couns, Psych, Coll Pers. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE University, School of Educa- 
tion, University Park. Apply for Admis: Robert 
Tschan, Asst Dean, Grad School. Tuition: Res 
$480; Nonres $960. Fellows: number varies, $2,000, 
tuition, fees exempt, no wrk; first year students not 
eligible; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. 
Scholars: number varies, tuition, fees exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, March 1. Assists: 
number varies, $600-1,000, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
10 hrs; apply Dept of Educ Services, March 1. Other 
aid for Res Hall Counselors; apply Dean! of Men 
Master’s, Rehab Couns, Coll Student Pers, School 
Guid; Doctorate, Coll Student Pers Administration, 
Rehab Administration, School Guid Directors. 
PENNSYLVANIA, University or, School of Education, 
Philadelphia. Apply for Admis: T. E. McMullin, 
Vice-Dean in Charge of Grad Div; Fall term, Sept 1; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $1,000. Scholars: 
number varies, stipend determined by need; apply 
Vice-Dean McMullen, March 15. Assists: 6, $1,800, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs (maxi- 
mum); first year students not eligible; apply W. F. 
Arnold, Dean, School of Educ, March 1. Master's, 
Couns; Doctorate, Guid, Coll Administration. 
PeprerDINE CoLiece, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Head, Dept of Psych; Fall term, Aug 1; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $24/cr hr. Scholars: 
number varies, full or partial exemption of tuition, 
fees not exempt; apply J. P. Saunders, Aug 1. 
Assists: 3%, $75/month, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
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15-20 hrs; apply R. E. Holland, Chmn, t of 
Psych, Aug 1. Master's, Couns & Guid, School 
Psych, Educ Psych, Psych-Speech Therapy. 
PrrrspurcH, University oF, School of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply for Admis: Theodore Polk; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Dec 1; Spring term, 
May |. Fellows: number varies, $1,500 (mini- 
mum), no fees, wrk 20 hrs (approx.); apply Dr. 
Polk, one trimester in advance. Assists: numbei 
varies, $1,500 (minimum), no fees; apply Dr. Polk, 
one trimester in advance. Appointments generally 
made to students on a post-Master’s level. Master's, 
Guid; Doctorate, Guid, Educ Psych. 

PORTLAND, UNiversity oF, Portland, Ore. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, July 1; Spring 
term, Dec 1. Tuition: $20/cr hr. Fellows: 2, 
$100/month, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April 1. Scholars: 6, stipend 
varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 5-10 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April 1. Master's, Couns Psych, 
Educ Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych. 

Prairie View A & M COoLtece, Prairie View, Tex. 
Apply for Admis: J. M. Drew, Dean, Grad School. 
Tuition: Res $100; Nonres $400. Assists: 10, wrk 
2 hrs; apply Dr. Drew, July 15. Master's, Guid, 
Couns Psych. 

Purpue University, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School. Tuition: Res $225; 
Nonres $600. Fellows: number varies, $1,600, tui- 
tion exempt, all but $32 in fees exempt; apply Dean, 
Grad School, March 15. Assists: number varies, 
$800-1,600, tuition exempt, all but $32 in fees 
exempt, wrk 10-20 hrs; apply Dean, Grad School, 
March 15. Master's, High School & Elem Guid, Coll 
Student Pers; Doctorate, Couns & Guid, Coll Pers, 
Couns Psych. 

ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY oF, Coll of Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. Apply for Admis: E. C. Merrill, 
Assoc Dean for Grad Studies, Coll of Educ; Fall term, 
21; term, Jan 28. Tuition: $1,150. 
Scholars: 5, stipend varies, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Merrill, May 14. Assists: 
2, $150/month, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs; 
apply Dr. Merrill, May 14. Master's, Guid. 
Rockford, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Grad Studies Comm. Tuition: $750. Scholars: 
number varies, tuition exempt, no wrk; apply 
Scholarship Comm. Master's, Elem School Guid. 
Rutcers, THe State UNiversiry, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 4 pply for Admis: C. Winfield Scott, Dir of 
Adv Studies, Fall term Aug 15, Spring term Dec 15. 
Tuition: $13.50/cr hr or $200 flat rate per sem. 
Assists: 2, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 20 hrs 
wrk, advanced students preferred; apply Dr. Scott. 
Master's & Doctorate. 

SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, Sacramento, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: E. Thompson; Fall term, April 
15; Spring term, Oct 15. Tuition: Res $86; Nonres 
$341. Scholars: 2, $200; apply L. M. Brammer, 
April 15 or Oct 15. Master's, Guid & Couns, Psych. 
St. Joun’s Unrverstry, School of Education, Jamaica, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Daniel Sullivan, Chmn, 
Dept of Educ; Fall term, March; Spring term, Nov. 
Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $1,600, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt; apply Dr. Sullivan, April 1. 
Scholars: 2, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dr. Sullivan, April 1. Assists: 5, $1,200, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Sullivan, April 1. Master's & Doctorate, Guid & Pers 
Services, School Psych. 
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SCRANTON, UNIVERSITY OF, Scranton, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Div., Dept of Educ. Tuition: $21/cr 
hr. Fellows: 2, tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply J. A. Rock, S. J., Dean, April 15. Master's, 
Guid, Psych Examiner, School Psych. 

Carouina, Universtry or, Columbia. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: Res $80; Nonres $250. 
Assists: 3, $ 2,500, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 
‘/e*/, time; apply W. W. Savage, Dean, School of 
Educ. Master's, Guid, Measurement, Reading; Doc- 
torate, Guid, Reading, Couns. 

Sourn Dakota State Coece, Brookings. Apply 
for Admis: Oscar Olson, Dean, Grad Div; Fall term, 
July 1; Spring term, March 1. Tuition: Res $198; 
Nonres $366. Assists: 1, $1,800-2,000, tuition, fees 
not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply R. Y. Chapman, 
Student Pers, April 1. Master's, Guid & Couns. 
Sourn Dakota, Strate University oF, Vermillion. 
Apply for Admis: H. S. Sichell, Dean, Grad School; 
Aug. 1. Tuition: Res $242; Nonres $410. Assists: 
1, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 11 hrs; 
apply J. T. Fisher, Head of Educ Psych & Guid 
Dept, April 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Guid, Educ 
Psych. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIversiTy oF, Los Angeles. 
Apply for Admis: Admissions Office; Fall term, 
Aug 3; Spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: $28/unit. 
Fellows: 3, $200/month, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; first year students not eligible; apy E. 
E. Wagner, Asst Dean of Educ. Master’s & Doc- 
torate, Guid. 

SOUTHERN ILLiNoIs University, Carbondale. Apply 
for Admis: Eugene Fitzpatrick, Guid; Dennis True- 
blood, Coll Student Pers; or Guy Renzaglia, Rehab 
Couns; Sept 15. Tuition: Res $163.50; Nonres 
$307.50. Fellows, Scholars: number varies, stipend 
varies; apply Dean, Grad School. Assists: 25, 
$180/month, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; apply Dr. Fitzpatrick, Dr. Trueblood, or Dr. 
Renzaglia. Master’s, Guid, Rehab Couns, Coll 
Student Pers. 


SOUTHERN Metuopist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Apply for Admis: Claude Albritton, Dean, Grad 
School. Tuition: $650. Scholars: 14 for whole 
university, $650, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 12 sem 
hrs; apply Dr. Albritton, March 1. Master's, Educ 
& Psych. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dir, Grad Studies; Fall term, Aug 15; 
Spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Voc 
Rehab Couns Traineeships: 10-12, $1,800, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dir, Grad Studies, 
May number varies, $200-1,000, tui- 


tion, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dir, Grad 


Studies, May 1. Assists: 6, $450, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dir, Grad Studies, May 1. 
Master’s, Voc Rehab Couns, Coll Pers, Guid & 
Couns. 


Sranrorp University, Stanford, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Registrar; Fall qtr, Aug 1; Winter qtr, Dec 
1; Spring qtr, March 1; Summer qtr, June 1. Tui- 
tion: $1,005. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: number 
varies, stipend varies; apply Comm on Financial 
Awards, Office of Registrar, Feb 15. Master's & 
Doctorate, Guid. Coll Student Pers, School Psych. 


Srate Teacuers Couiece, Indiana, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: I. L. Stright, Dir of Grad Studies; Fall term, 
Aug 1; Spring term, Jan 1; Summer term, May 1. 
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Tuition: $15/cr hr. Scholars: 2, stipend varies; 
first year students not eligible; apply Dr. Stright, 
Aug l. Master's, Guid. 

State University or lowa, Iowa City, lowa. Apply 
for Admis: Dean E. T. Peterson, College of Educ, 
March 6. Tuition: $130. Fellows: $530, tuition 
and fees not exempt, no wrk. Scholars: $100—$260, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk. Assists: 
$1,200-$2,400, tuition and fees not exempt, wrk 10- 
40 hrs week; apply for all aid Dean Peterson, March 
6. Master's & Doctorate, Sec Sch Counseling, Coll 
Stu Pers Wrk. 

State Universiry OF New York, College of Educa- 
tion, Albany 3, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Dir of 
Grad Studies, Sept. 1, Jan 15. Tuition: Resident 
none, Nonres $300.00. Assists: 17, $660 (bd and 
rm for one yr), tuition and fees not exempt, wrk 
15 hrs week; apply Dir of Grad Studies, Aug |. 
Master’s, Guid Servs. 

Stout State Menomonie, Wisc. Apply for 
Admis: Ray Wigen, Dean of Grad Studies; Fall 
term, July 1; Spring term, Dec 1. Assists: 14, $250; 
apply Dr. Wigen, May 1. Master's, Couns. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Ellen Fairchild, Student Dean Program, 
School of Educ; April 1. Tuition: $600. Assists: 
30, stipend varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply Marjorie C. Smith, Dean of Women, April 1. 
For information on other financial aid, write Virgil 
Rogers, School of Educ, before March 1. Master's 
& Doctorate, Student Pers, Guid & Couns. 

TENNESSEE, UNiversitry oF, Knoxville. Apply for 
Admis: L. M. DeRidder, Dept of Curriculum & 
Instruction. Tuition: Res none; Nonres $300. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition, fees exempt; 3, $750, 
tuition, fees exempt; apply E. M. Ramer, Chmn, 


Dept of Curriculum & Instruction, Spring. Master's 
& Doctorate, Guid & Pers. 
Texas CuristiAN University, Fort Worth. Apply 


for Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, April 1; 
Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $17/cr hr. Fellows: 
3, $500, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 8 hrs; apply Dean, 
Grad School, April 1. Teaching Assists: 2, $850- 
1,235, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 9-12 hrs; apply 
Dean, Grad School, April 1. Master's. 


Texas Lubbock. Apply 
for Admis: §S. J. Kaplan, Head, Dept of Psych; Fall 
term, July 31; Spring term, Nov 30. Tuition: Res 
$50/sem; Nonres $200/sem. Fellows: 2, $1,500 (9 
months), tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
Dr. Kaplan, April 15. Master’s & Doctorate, Couns 
Psych. 

Texas WomMaAn’s University, Denton. Apply for 
Admis: Fenton Keyes, Dean, Grad Study; Fall term, 
Sept 15; Spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: Res $115; 
Nonres $415. Various types and amounts of finan- 
cial aid available; apply Francis W. Emerson, Dean 
of Admissions-Registrar, as early as _ possible. 
Women only. Master's. 


To.epo, University oF, Toledo. Apply for Admis: 
Robert L. Gibson, Chmn, Dept of Guid & Counselor 
Educ. Tuition: Res $15/cr hr; Nonres $21/cr hr. 
Assists: 4, $450-900, wrk 10-15 hrs; apply Dr. 
Gibson, July 1. Summer Assists: 6, $250-500, wrk 
10-15 hrs; apply Dr. Gibson, March 1. Master's, 
Guid, School Psych. 


Turts Universiry, Medford, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: D. W. Marshall, Chmn, Dept of Educ; Aug 
1. Tuition: $750. Scholars: 1, tuition exempt, 
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fees not exempt; apply Dr. Marshall, April 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns. 

Uran State University, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Arden Frandsen, Dept of Psych & Guid; or Dean, 
Coll of Grad Studies. Tuition: Res $100. Assists: 
4, $450, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
apply Dr. Frandsen, June 1. Master's, Couns, School 
Psych; Doctorate, Educ Psych. 

Utan, University or, Salt Lake City. Apply for 
Admis: R. M. W. Travers, Chmn, Dept of Educ 
Psych; Sept 1. Tuition: Res $300; Nonres $400. 
Fellows: 20, $1,100-4,000, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs (approx.); apply Dr. Travers, April. 
Scholars: 6, $1,800-2,800, tuition, fees exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dr. Travers, April. Assists: 10, $500- 
1,100, tuition, fees not exempt, wrkload varies; apply 
Dr. Travers, April. Master's, Voc Rehab, Educ 
Psych, Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych, Educ Psych. 


VERMONT, UNiversiITy oF, Burlington. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Coll, May. Tuition: Res $416; 
Nonres $1,040. Fellows: 4, $500, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad Coll, 
March. Master's. 


Vircinia, University oF, School of Education, Char- 
lottesville. Apply for Admis: Richard L. Beard, 
Counselor-Trainer; Fall term, Aug 1; Spring term, 
Jan |. Tuition: Res $344; Nonres $614. Fellows: 
number varies, $300-900, tuition, fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Ralph W. Cherry, School of Educ, 
April 1. Scholars: number varies, $100-600, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Cherry, April 1. 
Assists: number varies, $600—1,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, wrk 8-20 hrs; apply Dean Cherry, April 1. 
Master’s, Guid; Doctorate, Guid & Couns. 


WASHINGTON State University, Pullman. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; one month prior to 
admission. Tuition: Res $60; Nonres $200. Fel- 
lows, Scholars, Assists: number varies, stipend 
varies, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; 
first year students not eligible for Fellowships; apply 
Zeno B. Katterle, or J. C. Clevenger, March 15 or 
before. Master's & Doctorate, Pers & Guid, Couns, 
Clinical Psych. 

WASHINGTON University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply for 
Admis: Robert J. Schaefer, Dir, Grad Institute of 
Educ; Fall term, Sept 6; Spring term, Jan 15. Tuéi- 
tion: $750. Fellows: 2, $2,500, tuition, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply L. FE. Hahn, Dean, Grad 
School of Arts & Sciences, March. Scholars: 8, 
$750-1,100, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. Hahn. Assists: 6-8, $1,834—2,500, tuition, fees 
exempt, wrk */, time; first year students not eligible; 
apply Dr. Schaefer, March |. Master's, Guid & 
Pupil Pers; Doctorate, Educ Psych. 

Western ILtinots University, Macomb. Apply for 
Admis: J. L. Archer, Dean, School of Grad Studies; 
Fall term, Aug 1; Winter term, Nov 1; Spring term, 
Feb 1. Tuition: Res $144; Nonres $315. Assists: 
3, $150/month, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; 
apply J. S. Storey, Dir of Guid, April 30. Master's, 
Guid & Couns. 

Western MicuicaANn University, Kalamazoo. Apply 
for Admis: George Mallinson, Dean, Grad School; 
Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: 
Res $66.50/sem; Nonres $133/sem. Fellows: 10, 
$1,500, tuition not exempt, fees exempt, wrk 15 hrs; 
apply Dean Mallinson, March 1. Res Hall Assists: 
100, room & board, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 25 
hrs or more; apply Dr. Manske, Prof of Educ, March 
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}. Master's, Elem & Second School Couns, School 
Psych, Dorm Couns, Business & Industria! Pers. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Apply for Admis: Admissions Office; Feb 1. Tui- 
tion: Res none; Nonres $26/cr hr. Assists: 2, 
tuition exempt, wrk 15 hrs; first yr students not 
eligible; apply Karl Wittke, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid; Doctorate, Guid, School Psych. 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Bellingham. Apply for Admis: J. Alan Ross, Dir, 
Grad Studies, pt of Educ & Psych. Tuition: 
none. Assists: 1, $900, fees not exempt, wrk */,/, 
time; apply Dr. Ross. Master's, Guid & Couns, 
School Psych. 

WituiaM & Mary, Cotiece or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: Howard K. Holland, Head, Dept 
of Educ; Fall term, Sept 1; Spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: Res $146; Nonres $326. Assists: 2, $1,200, 
tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Holland, May 1. Master's, Guid. 

Wisconsin State Superior. Apply for 
Admis: F. N. Johnson, Dir, Grad Div; Fall term, 
Aug |; Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: Res $201; 
Nonres $336. Assists: 3 (open to all grad students), 
$2,500, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 9 hrs; apply 
Dr. Johnson. Master's, Couns & Testing. 

Wisconsin, UNiversiry oF, Madison. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Fall term, March 1; 
Spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $220. Fellows, 


Scholars: number varies, stipend varies, tuition, 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply Chmn, Fellowship & 
Scholarship Comm, School of Educ, Jan 15. Assists: 
6-10, $2,015, out-of-state tuition & fees exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; apply J. W. M. Rothney, Research & Guid 
Lab, Jan 15. Master’s & Doctorate, High School & 
Coll Couns. 
Wyominc, Universiry oF, Laramie. Apply for 
Admis: C. C. Chase, Dir of Admissions. Tuition: 
Res $245; Nonres $507. Fellows: 4, $2,000, tuition, 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply L. L. Miller, Chmn, Guid 
& Special Educ, Feb 1. Scholars: 1, $245, tuition, 
fees not exempt, no work; apply Dr. Miller, Feb 1. 
Assists: 3-4, $1,500-2,000, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 
15-20 hrs; apply R. H. Bruce, Grad School, Feb 1. 
Master's, Guid & Couns; Doctorate, Guid, Student 
Pers. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad School; Sept 1. uition: 
$17.50/cr hr. Scholars: 2, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad School, April 1. 
Master’s, Guid. 
YesutvaA Universiry, New York City. Apply for 
Admis: Emanuel Ehrlich, Coord, Dept of Guid & 
Couns. Tuition: $30/cr hr. Fellows: 3, stipend de- 
ds on training & experience; apply Dean Ben- 
jamin Fine. Master's, School Guid, Community 
Agency Guid, Rehab Couns; Doctorate, Couns Psych, 
Student Pers Administration. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION INSTITUTE SLATED FOR JUNE 


The Institute on College and University Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will be held in 1960 during June 20 to 24. Several major 
problem areas in administration will be studied, including patterns of 
organization and control, communication, faculty and staff personnel, 
financial economy and efficiency, and techniques of institutional self- 


studies. 


Members of the University’s Center for the Study of Higher 


Education and other experienced resource persons will constitute the staff. 

As in previous years, the enrollment will be limited to 60 persons. 
Information about the Institute may be obtained from the Director, 

Algo D. Henderson, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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An important guide to career success 


SUCCESSFULLY FINDING 
YOURSELF AND YOUR JOB 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 


Former President of Human Relations, Inc. 
and Professor of Human Relations in Industry, M.1.T. 


@@This is a thought provoking document . . . it seems that while this book 
is directed primarily at the young man who is trying to map out his 
career, it would be equally useful to older men who are not 
quite sure that they are located in just the right spot. . . 


@@Magoun writes well, and he knows youth from long study, and expresses for 
them thoughts which are the embodiment of mature wisdom.”"—Dr. Van- 


NEVAR Busn, M.L.T. 


@@T he purpose of this book is to guide students in seeking a job which 
combines creative self-expression with maximum use cf competencies and 


skills, 


@@The process of occupational choice begins with a self-analysis based upon 
understanding one’s self, knowledge of the occupational world, and 
appreciation of the extent to which emotional factors influence 
decision-making, including vocational planning. Self-analysis involves con- 
sideration of personality, physical characteristics, interest patterns, 
avocational pursuits, and the experience gained in part-time and summer 
employment. 


@@The remainder of the book covers other steps in the job campaign, such as 
strategy and tactics in job seeking, letters of application, the 
interview, and job orientation . . . Counselors will find his treatment of 
the interview quite useful. The book will prove beneficial to college 
graduates who have learned how to deal with people as well as ideas, 
emotions as well as logic, themselves as well as others.’’—Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. $3.75 


Al your bookstore or from 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Tue Facutty COLLEGE COUNSELING, 
by Melvene Draheim Hardee. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 379 
pp. $6.75. 


HIs BOOK (with two chapters by Orrin B. 
Powell) is valuable because it places a 
long-needed focus systematically _— the 
role of the faculty in college counseling. It 
consists not only of a generally wise com- 
mentary by Dr. Hardee on the subject, but, 
in addition, contains considerable materials 
secured from the general literature, informal 
exchanges of ideas, three national polls, and 
one regional review. The book, therefore, 
is founded not only in intelligent opinion, 
but upon a wealth of —_ information. 
There is an encyclopedic character about 
the work. 

Dr. Hardee states the basic ideas or prem- 
ises undergirding her book. Among them 
are: (1) the faculty member is indispen- 
sable in the counseling process; (2) there 
are specific methods, philosophically sound 
and decidedly practical, which can be uti- 
lized in the in-service training of faculty 
members in the assignment to counseling; 
(3) the diversity of kinds of counseling to be 
found on college and university campuses is 
good as long as some unity can be effected 
for the benefit of both the student and the 
institution; (4) this unity of purpose and 
practice on the campus can be facilitated 
through the merger of efforts of administra- 
tors, faculty members, and students, plan- 
ning and working together; (5) the program 
of counseling in higher education builds 
upon the program of counseling in the sec- 
ondary school; and (6) the expectation of 
parents concerning the counseling of son or 
daughter is a factor to be reckoned with in 
present-day programs of higher education. 

Although, in the opinion of Dr. Hardee, 
a wide and diverse number of persons are 
partially responsible for the counseling of 
students, the faculty person holds the chief 
responsibility. It is the college teacher him- 
selt who is the basic counselor. Indeed, it 
is through the faculty as “facilitators” by 
which the fusion of student personnel and 
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instructional programs within the college 
can best be achieved. Although the role of 
the faculty member is viewed differently in 
the many colleges, basically he works on the 
front line of responsibility so far as the 
guidance of college students is concerned. 

Dr. Hardee's views will be strongly chal- 
lenged by those who hold to strongly parti- 
san standards of professionalism within the 
field of student personnel work. They may 
too quickly and unwisely believe that she is 
undermining the professional basis of col- 
lege counseling. They may feel, although 
she holds a guarded confidence in faculty 
members as counselors, that she insufficiently 
appreciates the inadequacies of faculty 
persons. 

Such views, however, if actually held, 
would be unfortunate. For Dr. Hardee sees 
clearly that the total responsibility for coun- 
seling in colleges cannot be assumed by any 
particular group (administrators, student 
personnel workers, faculty, students, and 
others). She is nicely aware of the limita- 
tions of faculty members, and yet properly 
sees their potentiality. After all, the faculty 
is the key personnel element in the college 
(along with the students). With caution 
and with confidence, Dr. Hardee explicitly 
indicates the maner in which faculty mem- 
bers can achieve their full potentialities, so 
far as counseling is concerned. In making 
her point, she discusses such topics as: the 
whole institution and the whole student; in- 
service training; relations between faculty 
members and professional counselors; the 
coordination of counseling services; central 
record keeping; high school and college 
counseling; orientation programs; the role 
of parents; the contribution of students to 
counseling; and the persisting problems in 
programs of faculty advisement. By these 
and other themes, the author succeeds in de- 
scribing not only what exists widely in 
American colleges, but also what might 
well be. 

One might wish that Dr. Hardee had 
maintained a more critical attitude toward 
the large assortment of quoted materials 
provided in this book. At many points they 
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are vague, public-relations heavy, and even 
contradictory. Also, there is a question 
whether the philosophy of higher education 
on which the basic premises of this book rest 
is made sufficiently articulate. About 75 
pages are given over to tables, bibliography, 
and appendices. The appendices particu- 
larly could have been chosen more selec- 
tively. 

As a textbook and as a general guide to 
professional counselors and faculty mem- 
bers, this volume represents a definite ad- 
vance.—HERBERT Stroup, Dean of Students, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 


READINGS IN GumpANcE, by H. B. Mc- 

Daniel, John E. Lallas, James A. Saum, 

& James L. Gilmore. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1959. 411 pp. $4.75. 

A N OLD PRO in public school guidance 

work, Professor H. B. McDaniel, has 
joined with three of his former students to 
cull from the periodical literature some 70 
plus selections which “include discussions of 
today’s guidance program in terms of its rel- 
evant antecedents, present practices, and 
problems yet to be solved.” It is aimed at a 
“wide diversity of readers—the beginning 
student of guidance, the advanced student, 
the practicing counselor, the counselor- 
trainer.” Introductory and transitional ma- 
terial were written by the editors “to enable 
the most advanced article to be assimilable 
by the beginning student.” 

The contents are summarized by the edi- 
tors as follows: “Part I serves as an intro- 
duction and discusses background, patterns, 
and personnel of guidance services; Part II 
contains selections dealing with the guid- 
ance service of appraisal; Part III deals with 
counseling; Part IV discusses vocational 
guidance, group guidance, and community 
services; and Part V evaluates guidance to- 
day and discusses some current trends.” 

Approximately one-third of the papers 
first appeared in this Journal. Another 
quarter come from primarily psychological 
journals, and the remainder are mainly 
from educational periodicals and bulletins. 
The contributors are fairly evenly distrib- 
uted between guidance specialists and 
psychologists. 

The papers themselves mostly are “think 
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pieces.” Research is talked about in sev- 
eral places and several selections report 
some nose-counting. ‘The more sophisti- 
cated papers are to be found in the chapter 
on testing techniques in Part II and in Part 
III, “Principles of Counseling.” There is 
no subject index—a regrettable lack. 

The editors follow a standard guidance 
orientation as contrasted with a more com- 
prehensive view of a total student personnel 
program. 

Interestingly, the disturbers of the peace, 
the gifted, and the retarded are viewed as 
continuing counseling problems and get 
special attention but the particular prob- 
lems of race, religion, social class, and 
physical handicap are by-passed. The 
white, protestant, middle-class, intact or- 
ganism appears to be the model image of the 
public school counseling culture. 

This collection should serve admirably as 
a supplemental or even primary text in an 
introduction to guidance course; conceptu- 
ally and substantively, it is several notches 
superior to currently available introductory 
texts. Many practicing school counselors 
undoubtedly will find it to be a worth-while 
addition to their libraries. The advanced 
student, if I interpret the level correctly, 
will find this a ready source for review of 
perhaps eight or ten papers. 

This is a convenient book for a counselor- 
trainer to have. The editors suggest that 
it also will be invaluable and one reason 
given is that “In many institutions there is 
little opportunity for specialization, and 
guidance courses are taught by instructors 
for whom guidance is not a major area. A 
sourcebook is invaluable in enabling those 
instructors to develop a familiarity with the 
relevant literature.” This conjures up a 
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cozy picture of students and teacher study- 
ing together and highlights the lamentable 
state of affairs in teaching education (the 
same thing happens in educational psychol- 
ogy, sociology, philosophy, and history) in 
which some (many?) institutions observe the 
maxim “if a thing is worth doing it isn’t 
worth doing well’’—a real reversal of Madi- 
son Avenue doctrine. If a counselor-trainer 
finds this book to be invaluable in his per- 
sonal education he would be well advised to 
read with self-reference the two excellent 
selections on ethics. —ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


> 


How To INnTerview, by W. V. Bingham & 
B. V. Moore in collaboration with J. W. 
Gustand, 4th edition. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 271 pp. $4.50. 


| & AuTHORS of this revision of an old 
classic in the area of personnel work 
have exercised excellent taste in preserving 
the best from preceding editions and in add- 
ing more recent material to produce a cur- 
rent and useful volume. For example, in 
Chapters | and 2 in discussing “First Princi- 
ples” and “Participants” in the interview the 
authors have completely revised the dis- 
cussion of the research data on the interview 
to include changes which have occurred 
since previous editions were published. On 
the other hand, Chapter 3, “Some Guide- 
posts to the Interview,” is reproduced almost 
verbatim from the 1941 edition. Chapter 3, 
however, contains mostly material which has 
not become dated. 

In this fashion the book has been changed 
to include recent material on psychological 
counseling and psychological interviews 
where necessary, but the older chapters 
showing how the interview is used as a tool 
in business, journalism, law, and govern- 
ment service have had the minimum revi- 
sion needed to make the material current. 
Some readers may dislike the inferences in 
certain chapters, such as Chapter 4, “‘Selec- 
tion and Training of Interviewers,” that all 
interviewers are psychologists, or in Chapter 
2, “The Participants in the Interview,” that 
research results based on therapeutic inter- 
viewing apply equally well to vocational 
counseling or to interviewers conducting a 
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public opinion poll. At the same time, 
these chapters do emphasize the psycholog- 
ical factors which can affect relationships be- 
tween the interviewer and the person being 
interviewed. As Kahn and Cannell have 
also pointed out in their book, The Dy- 
namics of Interviewing, psychological fac- 
tors can have considerable effect on the in- 
terview data secured by a physician or from 
a public opinion poll, and awareness of this 
can make interviews more valid and useful. 
In a similar way, some readers may be con- 
cerned about the seeming acceptance of 
Freudian materials which are still being 
subjected to research. This is typified by 
“The existence of the unconscious is no 
longer a matter of debate; it has been dem- 
onstrated to exist in all of us and to play an 
enormously important role in our behavior” 
(p- 40), or by failure to differentiate be- 
tween “unconscious processes” and non-cog- 
nitive processes as in the statement, “Most 
of what we are and do is a result of uncon- 
scious processes” (p. 40). 

The references at the end of each chapter 
are appropriate and include selected his- 
torical references as well as current ones. 

In general, this is a good text for use in 
the educational or professional reading of 
personnel workers who will be spending a 
major portion of their time in interviews. 
C. Corte, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by 
Robert H. Knapp. Boston: Allyn & Ba- 
con, 1959. xxi + 394 pp. $5.00. 


Ws IS GUIDANCE in the elementary 
school? This reviewer thought that 


perhaps this book would answer the ques- 


tion. There is a need for a clean-cut state- 
ment of what constitutes guidance functions 
in the elementary school. The author stated 
in the preface that “the book stresses the 
viewpoint that guidance must become an in- 
tegral part of the total educational experi- 
ence of boys and girls in the elementary 
school” (p. vii). In attempting to answer 
the question stated above let us look at the 
18 chapters of this text suggested for use “in 
training of teachers and other personnel for 
the elementary field and to help teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and guidance personnel work 
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actively in the field of elementary educa- 
tion” (p. vii). As one reviews the chapter 
headings, one can not help but note the 
heavy emphasis on techniques rather than 
on any lengthy and definitive statement of a 
conceptual framework for guidance in the 
elementary school. 

After a brief summary on various view- 
points of guidance in the elementary 
school, Knapp uses the first part of the book, 
“Techniques of Guidance and Counseling,” 
to discuss observation, check lists, interviews, 
sociometric devices, the questionnaire, the 
autobiography, case studies, tests, cumula- 
tive records, and counseling. At the end of 
each major part, there is a bibliography. Of 
the first 90 pages, nearly 28 pages are given, 
either in whole or in part, to pictures and 
questionnaires. There is a minimum of dis- 
cussion of the representative schedules. The 
chapter 4 on the questionnaire, autobiog- 
raphy, and case studies does little more 
than mention them. Approximately a page 
is devoted to the discussion of the question- 
naire and little more than that to the case 
study. To this reviewer, it seems as though 
there is grave danger in oversimplifying 
guidance techniques, especially when the 
simplification is presented in what is 
offered as a basic text in the elementary 
guidance field. Equally cursory treatment is 
given to the discussion on tests; in fact, the 
chapter is more an outline than an adequate 
discussion of this important phase of guid- 
ance. In this section, the author does a 
creditable job in discussing the cumulative 
record (Chapter 6). Throughout the book, 
the frequent mention of the importance 
of an adequate record system reflects the 
author's interest. 

It is in Chapter 7, “Counseling Children 
in the Elementary School,” that this re- 
viewer found difficulty in accepting the 
material presented. First of all, there is no 
evidence given that counseling is in opera- 
tion in elementary schools. Second, the 
references used to document the author's 
discussion center on a college counseling 
text and several other texts and articles 
which have to do, not with counseling, but 
with the classroom teacher as a guidance 
worker. Third, this reviewer believes that 
the text would be misleading to many poten- 
tial users in that the discussion on counsel- 
ing may lead the reader to believe that this 
aspect of guidance is carried out in the ele- 
mentary schools or that there is general 
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agreement and sound rationale that it 
should be carried out by the classroom 
teacher. This chapter is polemic. 

The teacher or guidance worker will gain 
from Part II, “The Techniques of Group- 
ing.” Some hints and brief suggestion are 
offered to the reader for grouping boys and 
girls in terms of different criteria, e.g., learn- 
ing the fundamental skills. 

A discussion of learning experience of 
children is presented in the lead chapter of 
Part III, “Guiding Children.” After read- 
ing this chapter, the reviewer is left with the 
notion that good teaching and guidance are, 
for all practical purposes, one and the same 
function. If that is so, would it not be better 
to stick to a discussion of teaching and its 
improvement rather than to clutter the 
analysis with an introduction of what seems 
only new terminology called “guidance.” 

Although sketchily presented, the re- 
mainder of Part III does offer three or four 
points in each of the following areas which 
may be helpful in the guidance of elemen- 
tary school children: orientation, voca- 
tional guidance, health guidance, and work- 
ing with atypical children. The inclusion of 
guidance for the atypical children is ques- 
tionable in a book of this nature when so 
brief a treatment to the topic is given. 

“Evaluation,” Part IV, includes pupil 
evaluation and guidance program ap- 
praisal. The author states that the “Three 
facets of the administration of guidance pro- 
grams are evaluating and reporting pupil 
progress to parents, initiating and admin- 
istering guidance programs, and thirdly, 
evaluating guidance programs” (p. 331). 
Although mentioned later, it would seem 
necessary to include the pupil in sharing 
evaluation findings rather than being only 
the object for evaluation. 

If used primarily as a survey of guidance 
techniques which may be applicable at the 
elementary school level, this book will be 
useful. Asa basic text, there is not sufficient 
undergirding with psychological material 
to alert the reader to the importance of 
sufficient psychological knowledge and skill 
which is necessary before one may effectively 
use many of the techniques. As this re- 
viewer turned the last page, the first ques- 
tion raised, “What is guidance in the ele- 
mentary school?,” had not been answered 
clearly.—HERMAN J. Peters, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. 
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GUIDANCE IN Topay’s SCHOOLS, by Donald 
G. Mortensen & Allen M. Schmuller. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. viii + 436 pp. $5.75. 


= 15 CHAPTER introductory book is di- 
vided into five parts: Part I, “The 
Meaning of Guidance,” which gives a good 
background for guidance services; Part I, 
“Understanding the Individual,” in which 
there is a discussion of sociology and psy- 
chology; Part III, “Meeting the Needs of 
the Pupils in the School Program,” in which 
a chapter on the learning process seems to 
be somewhat out of place; Part IV, “Help- 
ing Development and Adjustment through 
Counseling,” where there appears to be a 
continual confusion between guidance and 
counseling; and Part V, “Evaluating and 
Improving the Guidance Services.” 

The book is marred somewhat by numer- 
ous careless errors, t.e., on page 123 we see 
“Protestant,” but on page 125 it is “protes- 
tants”; on page 136 reference is made to 
Karl Rogers of the University of Chicago, 
but on page 314 he has become Carl Rogers 
of the University of Wisconsin (Rogers did 
change from Chicago to Wisconsin, prob- 
ably between pages 136 and 314, but he did 
not change from Karl to Carl!); on page 
162 we read that “teachers and counselors 
themselves should not draw unwarranted 
conclusions from health data. Such con- 
clusions are the province of those medical 
authorities .. .”" (thus we may assume that 
teachers and counselors may draw war- 
ranted conclusions, but only M.D.’s can 
draw unwarranted ones!); on page 380 the 
address of APGA is given as 1934 “O” 
Street, while on page 411 we see the cor- 
rect former address of 1534 “O” Street; on 
page 411 it will seem strange to some 
readers that reference is made to Division 16 
of APA as a professional organization but 
nothing is said about Division 17. 

While every author expresses, of course, 
his own point of view, the book does con- 
tain numerous statements which might be 
questioned professionally, i.e., on page 9 we 
read . . and speech correction are rightly 
considered as in the instructional field”—a 
statement which would not be accepted by 
many speech therapists; on pages 15-16 the 
authors give the impression that as soon as 
children have moderately severe problems 
they should be referred somewhere, and thus 
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it would seem that the counselor is being 
warned not to do any counseling; on page 
107 the authors echo the sociologists’ com- 
plaints about the dreadful state of the mod- 
ern American home and pine for the happy 
mythical home of the past, but say little or 
nothing about what can be done with the 
children who come from the home as it is 
now; on page 181 we read “those tests which 
attempt to measure objective aspects of be- 
havior, 1.e., intelligence quotient, finger dex- 
terity, mechanical aptitude, etc. . . .,"”, and we 
wonder if intelligence quotient can be con- 
sidered as an objective aspect of behavior, 
to be compared with finger dexterity; the 
statement that “All students have prob- 
lems,” in Chapter 11, does not, as the 
authors would seem imply, mean that all 
students need counseling. Surely a major 
waste of counseling time is to be found in 
the counselor mania for counseling every- 
body, whether they want it or need it or not! 
This attitude may also be noted on page 
328 where the authors say “If the client 
came at the request of the counselor.” 

The general format of the book tends, at 
times, to be somewhat confusing. Chapter 
6, for example, is “Techniques for Under- 
standing the Individual,” yet we read, in a 
few pages, about behavioristic psychology, 


dynamic human behavior, adjustment, and 
depth psychology (including the story of the 
unhappy Oedipus in some detail), and Kar! 


(sic) Roger’s Self Theory. In the latter 
half of Chapter 6 there are numerous how- 
to-do-it forms, but no reference to standard- 
ized measurement devices, since these are 
discussed in the next chapter, yet at the end 
of the chapter the reader sees a one and one- 
half page reference to “Personality Invento- 
ries.” Part III is entitled, “Meeting the 
Needs of the Pupils in the School Program,” 
but sandwiched in between a chapter on 
guidance in the curriculum and guidance in 
groups is a chapter on the learning process. 

Chapter 13, “Occupational Information 
in Counseling,” is one of the best, although 
here, as in the other two chapters on counsel- 
ing, there seems to be some confusion be- 
tween guidance and counseling. Another 
excellent chapter is Chapter 8, “The Guid- 
ance-Oriented Curriculum.” 

In the preface, the authors indicate that 
the book was written for use in introductory 
courses in guidance, counseling, and person- 
nel work. On the whole, it would appear 
to be a satisfactory book for an introductory 
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course in guidance and personnel work, 
although it does lack any information on the 
organization and administration of person- 
nel services. It would hardly, however, be a 
satisfactory book for an introductory course 
in counseling, since the counseling aspect is 
treated, understandably, somewhat briefly, 
technically, and superficially—DuGap S. 
ARBUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


o THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION 


Tue OF HuMAN, by Marie ANNOUNCES 
I. Rasey (Ed.). Detroit: Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 115 pp. $3.95. The opening of a new residential 

treatment center for children with 
| intellectual and emotional 


T IS UNREASONABLE to expect that anything difficulties 

very exhaustive on a topic so wide as 
“the nature of being human” can be said in at 
the compass of a small book, more particu- 
larly since the book is the work of many VICTORIA, TEXAS 
hands. Even a single and outstanding 
intelligence would be hard put to bring so Inquiries should be addressed to 
much within so brief a span: “If I had THE REGISTRAR 


had more time I could have written you a THE DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


shorter Jetter.” 
But, if the reader will give up the hope of VICTORIA, TEXAS 


a definitiveness and exhaustiveness which 
the form—a collection of conference lectures The Victoria program will incorporate the 
ill allow. he av be well arded principles of Therapeutic Education with a 
—will not allow, he may be well rewarded that hove 
for his reading time. The “many hands veloped from years of experience in the 
though they do not touch to close a circle, field of Special Education. 
do reach toward one another, and they are 
good hands: Sinnott of Yale, a biologist; Professional inquiries for Eastern Schools 
Brown of Durham, N. C., from “education”; be to 4, Fouter, 
Rabi itch f th Hawtl Cent Registrar, Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsyl- 
a 9INOV 1t¢ 1, 0 1€ awthorne ent cr, a vania; for Pacific Coast Schools, to Keith A. 
psychiatrist; Ashley Montagu of UNESCO, Seaton, Registrar, Devereux Schools in 
really of the world at large, an anthropolo- California, Santa Barbara, California 
gist; and, the editor, herself (of whom this 
volume is a memorial), so many things, but 
most happily a poetess. To list the profes- THE 
sions of these people is to do them an DEVEREUX |! scuoots 
injustice: their specialty is a mere expression FOUNDATION | communities 
of their interest in a better life for all men 
everywhere and their competence to bring 
a limited viewpoint to bear in a wider 


A nonprofit organization | CAMPS 
Founded 1912 TRAINING 


od Devon, Pennsylvania 
application. Santa Barbara, | RESEARCH 


So, while the volume is addressed to California 


teachers and bears upon their most general Victoria, Texas 
problems, it ranges over schizophrenia and 
colostrum, cell location and function, ho- HELENA T. DEVEREUX 
meostatis, “the culture” and “societal Administrative Consultant 
values.” What do these words mean, what 
have they to do with teachers, and what WILLIAM B. LOEB EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph D 
bearing have they upon education? As the ae nena 

movie critics say, we cannot answer the 
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question in the review without spoiling the 
mystery. But the fact is that these matters 
are of interest and relevance and can be 
made to appear as well as be so. Indeed, 
the teacher to be oriented at all in the con- 
temporary world needs just such intimations 
of what is going forward in the large and 
complex world of modern behavioral sci- 
ences and what those who labor in it think 
their findings mean, not now in reference 
to their several specialties, but in relation 
rather to the general and perennial human 
concerns. 

As a sample of that kind of product, 
the essays collected here will reward the 
“questing” reader for whom they were in- 
tended.— JOHN R. SEELEY, Associate, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Toronto, 
and Director, Alcoholism Research Founda- 
tion of Ontario, Ontario, Canada. 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
1959-60, by Virginia Bosch Potter, 2nd 
edition. Madison, Wisconsin: Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, 1958. 195 pp. 
$3.75. 


yore on student aid at both the 


undergraduate and graduate level con- 
tinues to increase at a geometric rate. Some 
of the material that has been written on 
student aid is inaccurate and of question- 
able value, but not the book by Virginia 
Bosch Potter. 

This second edition, of the book which 
originally published under the title Direc- 
tory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 
can be of help to the many thousands who 
need financial help with their graduate 
training. 

The book is divided into seven chapters: 

Chapter 1—Counseling the Fellowship Applicant 

Chapter 2—Predoctoral Fellowships 

Chapter 3—Postdoctoral Fellowships 

Chapter 4—Senior, Faculty, and Special Awards 

Chapter 5—Study Abroad 

Chapter 6—Summer Study 

Chapter 7—Loans 

Chapter 1 “Counseling the Fellowship 
Applicant,” is particularly well done. The 
information reported is important and ap- 
propriately brings into play the guidance 
aspects in professional administration of 
student aid funds. 

All the chapters are very brief but suc- 
cinct. 
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The book is well written and contains 
important, accurate information that the 
applicant for student aid needs in order to 
apply for a specific fund. 

There are a few weaknesses in the book 
which should be mentioned. One would 
wish that the cover were more “naigers, Sa 
does not invite one’s attention, but we can 
probably expect that those who need finan- 
cial aid cannot afford to be disturbed by the 
unattractiveness of the book’s cover. On the 
other hand, there is plenty of white space 
left between lines so that the material is 
relatively easy to read. 

The bibliography tends to be weak. One 
book omitted in the bibliography that 
should be listed is American Foundattons 
and Their Fields, by Raymond Rich. This 
book discusses funds not listed in Fellow- 
ships in the Arts and Sciences. 

There are a few other errors in the bibli- 
ography such as omission of the complete 
dates of publication of the three volumes of 
Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. It is 
mentioned that Science Magazine lists fel- 
lowships in the sciences under “News of 
Science.” Many other magazines, such as 
Architecture Record and Art Digest, which 
do the same for the field of their specialties, 
are not mentioned. 

For the applicant who needs financial 
help in order to further his graduate train- 
ing and research, as well as for counselors 
and librarians, this book is recommended 
without reservation as a needed addition to 
resource material on student aid.—S. Nor- 
MAN FEINGOLD, National Director, B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 


CAREER PLANNING, by Leonard J. Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
255 pp. plus index. $3.50. 


HE AUTHOR presents this work as a text- 

book for a program of group guidance as 
“a foundation for individual counseling and 
guidance at a minimum cost of time and 
money.” Its basic premise is that the voca- 
tional counseling process can be expedited 
and enhanced by the client’s reading this 
book, participating in group discussion of 
its contents, and engaging in a systematic, 
if subjective, self-analysis and occupational 
study by the use of 14 questionnaires and 
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checklists accompanying the text. The 
author states that the book is based on his 
20 years’ experience as a personnel execu- 
tive, teacher, and career counselor and con- 
tains materials used by him in a group guid- 
ance program at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. 

An introductory chapter deals with the 
nature of and need for career planning and 
instructs the reader in the use of the volume. 
There follow nine chapters on personal 
characteristics relevant to the development 
of a vocational self-concept, including apti- 
tudes, senses, interests, personal attributes 
(physical), personality, character, motives, 
and values. The remaining eight chapters 
present an approach to study of the world 
of work and suggestions for initiating the 
vocational plan by preparation, entry, and 
adjustment in its early stages. An appendix 
lists sources of career information. 

The section on personal characteristics 
consists primarily of a series of definitions, 
each category of which is followed by a 
checklist or self-rating scale. The profes- 
sional counselor may be disconcerted by 
some of the more unusual definitions and by 
some peculiarities of vocabulary, although 
these will present few problems to the client 
who is unfamiliar with the professional lit- 
erature on these subjects. From the point 
of view of the client, a more serious question 
is whether or not, after reading, for example, 
the eight-line definition of “abstract ver- 
bality,” the three-line definition of “idea 
analysis,” or the six-line definition of “com- 
mon sense,” he can rate himself “high,” 
“average,” or “low” on these and the other 
24 components of “mental aptitude” and 
thereby increase his self-understanding of 
his readiness to profit from individual coun- 
seling. 

In the section on the analysis of vocational 
opportunities and the processes of prepar- 
ing for and entering the chosen field of work, 
the organization and expression of both facts 
and opinions is more successful. Practical 
suggestions are offered for locating voca- 
tional opportunities, preparing personal 
histories and letters of application, and en- 
gaging in employment interviews. 

The appendix, which constitutes about 
one-fifth of the book, merits evaluation as 
a presumably integral part of the reader- 
client’s intended experience. A section of 


“General Career Planning References” lists 
such diverse items as Cronbach's Essentials 
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Two Volumes in One 


COUNSELING & LEARNING 
through 
SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 
by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
Consuliant in Mental Hygiene and 
Thirty-four Contributors 


A Source Book of 
Discussion Methods 


TREATMENT 


Section I—Multiple Counseling: a small-group 
discussion method for personal growth. 
A combination group-individual counseling 
approach, with descriptions of 15 group proj- 
ects including normal, neurotic, and psychotic 
participants, 

Section II—SYMPOSIUM: Small-group discus- 
sion as an aid to learning. 
39 articles by professional leaders in educa- 
tion, counseling and psychotherapy, parent 
education and mental health. 


Clothbound, 6 x 9, 464 pp., illust., chap. refs., 
index, 600-item bibliography. Postpaid, $7.00 


Sent on approval if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


COUNSELING TRAINING 


of Psychological Testing, the General Elec- 
tric Company's Start Planning Now for 
Your Career, Super’s The Psychology of 
Careers, and the National Association of 
Manufacturer's Your Future Is What You 
Make It. A section on “Specific Career In- 
formation” lists references on 75 professions, 
trades, and industries, such as accounting, 
baking, chemistry, deep sea diving, educa- 
tion, F.B.1. agent, hotel industry, and mail 
order. Personnel and guidance workers will 
be interested in their profession's listing in 
this section, which includes the names of 
five national professional associations in this 
field but fails to mention the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, many members 
of which carry the major responsibility in 
their respective institutions for vocational 
orientation and individual counseling. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, this 
book will be useful primarily to the college 
vocational guidance worker who, given re- 
sponsibility for a program of group guid- 
ance, lacks the resources and experience to 
collect his own materials from more authori- 
tative sources.—DouGLas D. DILLENBECK, 
Guidance Director, North Shore Schools, 
Glen Head, New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Report on Family Living 


Facts about Families, March, 1959. Divi- 
sion of Program Research, Social Security 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, & Welfare. Prepared 
for the Family Service Association of 
America, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 17 pp. 

This statistical report was prepared for the 1959 
biennial meeting of the Family Service Association 
of America. The report, based largely upon recent 
federal surveys, and census and program data, con- 
sists of considerable tabled information and inter- 
pretive comments. The report starts off with a 
breakdown of the nation’s population by age cate- 
gories and presents these data for 1900, 1940, 1950, 
1958, and projected figures for 1970. Trends indi- 
cate a 5-fold increase in persons over 65 since 1900. 

That our population is becoming more concen- 
trated in urban areas is vividly indicated—at present 
12 per cent of the population lives on farms, con- 
trasted with 23 per cent in 1940, and 40 per cent in 
1900. An increasing proportion of people are 
marrying and starting families. An increasing num- 
ber of persons live part of their lives apart from 
families—this is more true of women than men and 
particularly for older age groups. 

Family mobility is increasingly common—one out 
of every five families moving during a 12 month 
period in 1954-1955. Moving is inversely correlated 
with age of family head, and moves were twice as 
common within counties as moves to different 
counties, suggesting that mobility is not of very 
great geographical distance. 

The divorce rate for married women was 9 per 
1,000 in 1957, although more impressive is the fact 
that the number of women reporting themselves 
separated from husbands was nearly as great as those 
reporting themselves divorced. Divorces are occur- 
ring with increasing frequency among couples with 
children—50 per cent of divorces in 1956 involved at 
least one child. 

Rates of births to unmarried mothers are increas- 
ing at a faster rate than births to married mothers— 
46 per 1,000 live births in 1956 contrasted with 37 
per 1,000 in 1940. Thus illegitimate births are more 
than keeping pace with the trend toward more 
families having children. 

Median money income of families in 1957 was 
$5,000. About 50 per cent of the families have only 
one earner and report an income of $4,500. About 
40 per cent report two earners and indicate an 
income of $5,800. 

In the last 10 years the number of mothers in 
the labor force has gone up by 80 per cent and 
the proportion of all mothers who work has in- 
creased about 50 per cent. 

Implications of these and other trends should 
stimulate considerable research into their sociologi- 
cal, economic, and psychological implications. Need- 
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less to say, the trends should be reflected in changing 
developments in local, state, and federal social 
service programs of diverse kinds. 


Family Service Report 


Family Service Highlights, Vol. 20, No. 5, 
May, June, 1959. Published by Family 
Service Association, 215 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3, N.Y. 36 pp. $0.20. 


This issue is devoted to the geographical cover- 
age (and lack of it) of family casework counseling 
services throughout the United States. The Family 
Service Association reports that its 300 member 
agencies are providing more services to families, but 
that there are growing problems of waiting lists for 
individuals seeking service. Over 30 per cent of 
the agencies have waiting lists and the number of 
persons waiting increased over 20 per cent during 
1957 alone. The report includes such other trends 
as: more increase in services regarding marital prob- 
lems than regarding financial assistance; increasing 
caseworker salaries (about $5,400 in 1958); more 
service to middle and upper income groups; more 
family life education programs; use of group coun- 
seling methods; and the like. 

While 70 per cent of such family service agency 
funds come from community chests or funds, still 
more than 50 per cent of the country’s population 
live in areas where there are no Family Service 
Association Member Agencies. At present these 
agencies are found in only 250 cities throughout the 
country with heaviest concentrations in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. In these states, member agencies provide 
coverage for 60 per cent or more of the population. 


~Guide to Catholic Institutions 


Official Guide to Catholic Educational 
Institutions. 1959. Publishers’ Parish 
Service, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
462 pp. $2.95. 

This review column attempts to acquaint Journal 
readers with whatever directory material comes to 
our attention in the belief that such information 
has potential resource value to the _ personnel 
worker in his professional practice as distinct from 
other materials which may be of personal or pro- 
fessional interest. This directory is another illus- 
tration of such a resource. 

It was prepared under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. The contents include 
three parts: (a) Educational Planning (how to 
choose a Catholic college, how to prepare for and 
locate a college, how to apply for admission, finances, 
and available scholarships); (b) Directory of Catho- 
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lic Educational Institutions (universities, colleges, 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional schools, 
junior colleges, schools of nursing, and secondary 
level boarding schools); and (c) Directory of Semi- 
naries and Apostolic Training Houses (diocesan 
seminaries, religious orders of men and women, 
diocesan teachers colleges, and seculiar institutes). 
The directory concludes with an indexing of all of 
the above institutions. 

Much essential information is provided for each 
institution although inclusion of variously sized 
and styled advertisements for some of the schools 
makes the format appear irregular. 

For the student or counselor in need of informa- 
tion concerning Catholic educational institutions 
and their characteristics this guide should be a 
welcome reference. 


Bibliography For Administrators 


Selected Books for the College and Uni- 
versity Administrator, 1958. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 26 pp. $1.00. 

This annotated bibliography grew out of the needs 
repeatedly expressed by participants in the annual 
Institutes for College and University Administrators. 
The institute participants—newly appointed presi- 
dents—felt considerable need for guidance as to 
relevant literature in higher education generally and 
in its administrative aspects particularly. Dr. Karl 
W. Bigelow of Teachers College compiled and an- 
notated this selected list. The result is a bibliog- 
raphy of value to all educational administrators. 

The 158 references are grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: General Orientation (historical 
backgrounds, contemporary issues, and reference 
works); Purposes and Contemporary Character of 
Higher Education (philosophers’ views and analyses 
of current needs); Organization and Administration; 
Faculty (faculty participation in policy making, 
academic freedom, recruitment, in-service growth, 
and salary and retirement provisions); Instructional 
Programs; Students (student personnel point of view, 
student attitudes and behavior, and effects of col- 
lege training on students); Financial and Business 
Problems; Public Relations and Fund Raising; and 
Generz! Administrative Theory. 

The annotations are naturally brief but still 
convey variations in viewpoints of the different 
authors and the potential relevance of the refer- 
ences for the administrator-reader. 


Study of Secondary Counseling 


Counseling Services in the Secondary 


Schools of Illinois, 1958. Allerton House 
Conference on Education, 204 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 47 pp. 
This conference report is that of Study Group IX, 
who studied the role of the counselor in the sec- 
ondary school systems in the state of Illinois. The 
other study groups focused on different academic 
subject matter areas, student achievement, student 
abilities, and the like. The Conference grew out of 
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increasingly vocalized feelings by personnel in the 
ublic schools and in higher education, as well as 

y lay persons, that more cooperative study was 
needed of educational problems and procedures. 
This report represents three years of intensive study 
by the group on determining the proper function of 
school counselors, whether these functions are being 
fulfilled, and whether counselors should be doing 
more. The counseling function was defined and 
differentiated from guidance of which the counsel- 
ing function is seen as only a part. Both question- 
naires and field visits were employed using a sam- 
pling of the schools of the state. 

Selected findings reveal: (a) inadequate time 
allotted for counseling and insufficient training of 
counseling personnel; (b) student views of counsel- 
ing are much less optimistic as to the quality and 
quantity of services than are those of the principals, 
teachers, and counselors themselves; (c) counseling 
is frequently confused with and diluted by a host 
of other guidance and administrative responsibilities; 
and (d) belief among all respondent groups that 
more adequate counseling programs would be 
supported by school boards and the community. 

Incuding much tabulated data and the original 
questionnaire Forms the report concludes with 
recommendations reflecting the group's findings. 
This group's effort should provide a stimulating 
model for other state and community groups to use 
in evaluating the present status of their counseling 
services and in imaginatively setting future objec- 
tives and plans for fulfilling them. 


Guide to Engineering Careers 


A Guide to Vocations in Engineering and 
Related Fields, L. L. Ralya & Lillian L. 
Ralya, 1959. $1.25 from 907 14th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


This guide is designed to present a composite pic- 
ture of engineering as a vocational field. Its atten- 
tion to the large number of engineering specialties 
in practice and in terms of educational training 
means that it must by its nature involve limited 
treatment of a given specialty. However most oc 
cupational information is focused on a given oc- 
cupation, and in fact, the authors include a listing 
of such information and its sources in the federal 
government, national engineering societies, and 
other public as well as private publications. 

The guide includes sections on Common Engi- 
neering Functions (16 are described); General 
Characteristics of Engineering Education; Major 
Fields of Engineering and Kinds of Engineering (the 
bulk of the guide); and Comparison of Engineering 
and Related Vocations (in terms of education, 
supply and demand, and professional development 
and recognition). 

The material should find most use in the hands 
of the counselor for his own reference or for co- 
operative use with selected clients. It is really a 
handbook of information and is written as such 
with no resource to pictures and other visual aids 
designed to attract the client-reader. This is not 
necessarily a lack in such a handbook. The in- 
formation organized here is presented in a voca- 
tion-centered manner and much could not be in- 
cluded if it took another form. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Director... 


6 pe THE PAST few months I have had 
the privilege of visiting a number of 
branches of APGA, and I would like to 
report on some of the new developments in 
these branches. 

It was a very stimulating experience to 
return to several of the branches. In Octo- 
ber I visited the South Carolina branch that 
is in the process of becoming a branch of 
APGA. I also visited all of our branches 
in Florida. These are the Big Bend Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, the North 
Florida Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the South Florida Guidance and 
Personnel Association. The Big Bend 
Branch has developed during my term of 
office in APGA. Other branches are in the 
process of development in the Pensacola 
and St. Petersburg-Tampa areas. These 
branches, altogether, are playing a very im- 
portant part in the active guidance life in 
the State of Florida. Their structure and 
activity is going to be considerably enhanced 
now that the Florida Association of Deans 
and Counselors has applied for an APGA 
charter. This will create a_ state-wide 
branch which will tie in the local branches 
of which there will soon be five. 

In November I visited all of our branches 
in California. These are: Long Beach Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Los An- 
geles Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Northern California Guidance Association, 
Sacramento Area Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and San Diego Personnel 
and Guidance Association. It was indeed a 
wonderful experience to visit each of them. 
The Los Angeles Branch, as well as the 
others, has a splendid opportunity to play a 
very large part in the APGA branch struc- 
ture. I was very impressed with the work 
that is going on in all these branches. The 
activities of the Northern California Asso- 
ciation are especially noteworthy. The rela- 
tionship between the APGA branches and 


guidance activities within the state is very 
strong. 

Recently I met with the Arkansas Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. This branch 
deserves particular mention. It is organized 
on a divisional basis having a school coun- 
selor group, a college personnel group, and 
a women deans and counselor group, with 
all three functioning as divisions within the 
state APGA branch. This is a very fine 
organization. 

Before the new year begins, I will have 
visited approximately 30 branches. Some 
of the visits have been to groups that are in 
the process of becoming branches of APGA. 
Our branch structure is very important. It 
is the means by which the guidance and 
student personnel work is carried forth 
within a particular area in much the same 
way that it is done on the national level. 
For example, the local and _ state-wide 
branches are very active in handling matters 
of legislation in the way that only a profes- 
sional guidance association can. The im- 
portance of our branch structure in the 
future development of guidance in this 
country is very great. 

Among the valuable developments that 
should be mentioned is the trend toward 
state-wide APGA branches. I have men- 
tioned the development in Florida. It is 
probable that a similar type of organiza- 
tional structure will be formed in Cali- 
fornia within the next couple years. The 
State of Pennsylvania is also in the process 
of forming a state-wide branch that will 
allow full recognition for all of the local 
branches. Many other states are consider- 
ing this kind of formation. 

A further development that ties in with 
this is the branch structure of ASCA. In 
many states the school counselors are already 
organized, frequently within an APGA 
structure. ASCA is going to recognize 
branches as soon as the specifications for 
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this in the form of a Constitutional amend- 
ment has been passed by the membership. 
The ASCA branches will undoubtedly be 
organized on a state-wide basis and will be 
within the APGA framework. Some other 
divisions probably will be developing their 
branch structure further, also on a state-wide 
basis. It is possible to have a state network 
that includes the local branches. 

One problem that has been encountered 
by persons working in localities or within 
states has been the tendency for splintering- 
off of guidance organizations. The APGA 
structure is such that it can encompass all of 
the usual guidance and student personnel 
interests. It is hoped that the trend that is 
so apparent today and that has been 
enumerated above will continue so that we 
can have, without rigidity, a cohesive kind 
of guidance and student personnel front 
throughout the nation. This is important 
for the life of guidance and student person- 
nel work ahead. 

Now I would like to report too on quite a 
different matter. We have all been con- 
cerned with the Building Fund for APGA. 
I do want to tell you that there is now in 
process a nation-wide drive for small con- 
tributions from all members. The APGA 
home is truly built by the guidance people 
for the profession. And this means that it 
is built by APGA members. We are receiv- 
ing some contributions from outside, but, 
by and large, our national home will be 
member-built. APGA is seeking a contribu- 
tion from everyone. Although a contribu- 
tion of $10.00 or more from everyone would 
make it possible to wipe out practically the 
entire indebtedness, the Association never- 
theless feels that it is particularly important 
that everybody make a contribution; there- 
fore, no contribution is too small to be im- 
What is important is that each 


portant. 
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one of us gives. We hope very much that 
all of the members will respond. So far as 
possible, every member will be contacted in 
person by someone else and asked to make 
a contribution. If, due to location, you are 
not reached within a fairly short time, I do 
hope that you will send your contribution of 
whatever size to the headquarters. It will 
then be possible to retire the construction 
loan and complete the office space in the 
building. This is the principal work that 
needs to be done. 

Everyone hopes that the contributions 
will be so plentiful that they will mean that 
everyone has contributed to the new build- 
ing and that it will be possible then for all 
of us to devote our wholehearted work to the 
other important professional activities in 
which this Association is involved. 

There are many avenues on which APGA 
will be advancing during the next couple 
of years, no one of which is necessarily more 
important than another, but certainly one 
of the most significant will be in the area of 
legislation. 

Our entire branch structure discussed 
above will be very important in this area 
and it will be important too that we have 
our building problems taken care of so that 
the efforts of the Association can really be 
devoted to the development of permanent 
legislation affecting guidance. We will be 
taking up these legislative matters very soon 
because the National Defense Education Act 
expires in a surprisingly short time, namely 
1962, and that means that about two years of 
work must precede any permanent legisla- 
tion that is to be acted upon at that time. 

As we go into 1960, I would like to take 
this opportunity to extend to all of you 
from all of us on the staff our very best 
wishes for a most happy and rewarding 
New Year.—Artuur A. HitcHcock 
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The GAP Gage: Let's Put Some Wood on the Fire 


DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


PGA ano APGA’s GAP are on the 

move. APGA as of this moment has 

well over 10,000 members—the largest mem- 

bership we have ever had in our brief seven- 

year history, with new memberships coming 
in by the hundreds each month. 

When APGA's dues were necessarily in- 
creased as of last May 1, some “prophets of 
doom,” and obviously “marginal members,” 
anyhow, said, “I'm dropping my APGA 
membership. APGA’s going to the dogs!” 
But, ladies and gentlemen of APGA, it “just 
ain’t true,” as attested by the above figures. 
And furthermore, it isn’t going to be true 
either, for there is a strong and vigorous 
new force in APGA that will not be denied 
—that will double this 10,000 membership 
within the next five or six years and carry 
APGA on to far greater heights of service 
to our profession and clientele. 


The strong new force alluded to above is 
that devoted solid core of APGA’s who in 
steadily increasing numbers are “standing 
up to be counted” by bringing in new mem- 
bers of our profession who should belong to 
our organization and by contributing what 
they can to GAP. This solid core is sup- 
ported by some 2,500—3,000 new members. 
These latter too have caught the vision and 
have “joined up” to help support and push 
forward our personnel and guidance frontier 
of thinking and service to our profession, 
because they see APGA as a most logical 
vehicle for these purposes and one which 
will at the same time meet many of their 
own needs for information and professional 
stimulation. 

New and increased membership is prov- 
ing to be a real tonic to APGA. Operating 
expenses for meeting the demands of both 


intensified and expanded services must be 
met and this is one of the best guarantees 
that this will be done. We are winning this 
“battle of the budget,” which has plagued 
APGA throughout these early years—thanks 
to the all-out efforts of several thousand 
people—but there must be no let-up in these 
efforts for these are challenging and exciting 
times for our profession, and we must be 
prepared to meet them. 

However, there’s another important battle 
that must be fought these next two years and 
which must be won, too. This is the paying 
off of our construction loan of $31,500, plus 
interest, and our mortgage loan of $142,500. 
Target date for accomplishing the first of 
these is January 28, 1960, the first anniver- 
sary of the purchase of our new home in 
Washington, D. C. If you haven't yet made 


your “day's pay” contribution, or at least the 
very best contribution you can for this pur- 
pose, don’t let another minute pass before 


you do. Get out that old, thin checkbook 
of yours, tattered and worn though it may 
be, write a check payable to “APGA,” and 
send it on now to APGA, 1605 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Make it a little larger too than maybe you 
think you should—say $5 or $10 more. (Our 
statistical experts tell us that 50 years from 
now you'll never know the difference and 
for each of those 50 years both APGA and 
you will have benefited greatly.) 

There’s no time or place for pessimism 
as regards APGA and GAP. We must not 
look back and downward—instead, we must 
look forward and upward. Do your part 
now! Help make it possible for us to start 
that second Chicago Fire—when we burn 
our mortgage at the Chicago Convention in 
1962. 
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OCCU-PRESS... publishers of the Socio-Guidrama Series 
proudly introduces .. . 


GUIDANCE 
EXCHANGE 


authoritative . . . up-to-date . . . reliable 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF CURRENT GUIDANCE LITERATURE 
keeps YOU informed of RECOMMENDED materials in ALL areas of GUIDANCE 


SAVES you TIME... SAVES you MONEY 


in these busy days, with the great demands upon your time, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to keep up with the publications of interest and value in the field of guidance 


% GUIDANCE EXCHANGE does the job for YOU! 


GUIDANCE EXCHANGE is issued MONTHLY 
(except June, July and August) 


FIRST ISSUE OF GUIDANCE EXCHANGE — IN JANUARY 1960 


Dr. Sarah Splaver, the noted guidance specialist, is editor of GUIDANCE EXCHANGE. 
A well-known writer, editor and reviewer of guidance literature, she prepared the New 
York Life Insurance Co.'s ‘‘Guide to Career Literature."’ Dr. Splaver is an experienced 
guidance director and counseling psychologist. Her biography appears in ‘““Who's Who of 
American Women.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (9 issues) onty $8.00 


USE ORDER BLANK (below) to START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


GUIDANCE EXCHANGE, c/o Occu-Press 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to GUIDANCE EXCHANGE 


for one year starting with January 1960 issue. 


January, 1960 


= 
$8.00 
check enclosed [| money order enclosed [| cash enclosed | | 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


THe CINCINNATI GUIDANCE AND PERSON- 
NEL AssociaTION held its first regular meet- 
ing of the year in October at the Jewish 
Vocational Service headquarters. Members 
of the group were given an introduction to 
the rehabilitation program of the JVS by 
members of the staff, headed by George 
Newberger, Executive Director. 


Tue NATIONAL CapiraAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION held its opening 
meeting on October 20. The featured 
speaker was Dr. John T. Dailey, Program 
Director, American Institute for Research, 
who spoke on “Project Talent—The Identi- 
fication, Development, and Utilization of 
Human Talents.” 


‘THe PuGet SOUND PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociaTION held its 7th Annual Con- 
ference on November 6 in Seattle. The 
conference theme was “Opening the Future 
for Limited Youth” and the morning session 
featured an address by Dr. William M. 
Usdane, Coordinator of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Counseling, San Fran- 
cisco State College, and President of DRC. 
Dr. Usdane spoke on “Discovering the 
Assets of Limited Youth.”” At the afternoon 
session a discussion on “Capitalizing Assets 
for the World of Work,” was led by Dr. 
Usdane. 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA at its No- 
vember meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education 
at Boston University and President of 
APGA, on the topic “The Counselor and 
the Counseling Process.” The next meet- 
ing of the group will be February 25 at the 
Faculty Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 36th and Walnut Streets, where the 
group will hear an address by Newton 
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Ryerson, Personnel Director of the Sun Oil 
Co., who will speak on “Square Employees 
in Round Jobs.” 


THe DENVER AREA PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE AssociaTION has scheduled its meet- 
ings for the balance of the 1959-1960 year 
(all meetings—except May 26—will be held 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Colorado Department of 
Employment, 1210 Sherman Street Denver). 

January 28—Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Boston University, and 
President of APGA—“Clients, Counseling 
and Learning.” 

February 25—Dr. B. Lynn Harriman, 
Chief, Psychological Services, Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Englewood, Colorado; 
Dr. Harold McKee, (Moderator), Superin- 
tendent of Vocational Training; Robert 
Wilcox, Superintendent of Education; 
Thomas Warders, Supervisory Social 
Worker—“Delinquency and the Schools.” 

March 22—Dr. Ralph C. Bedell, Chief, 
Counseling and Guidance Institutes Sec- 
tion, Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education— (Topic to be selected). 

April 28—Lt. Col. Gabriel Ofiesh, Direc- 
tor of Leadership Studies, U. S. Air Force 
Academy—“Can Leadership be Developed?” 

May 26—Annual Joint Dinner Meeting 
with other Personnel Organizations (Olin 
Hotel, 1420 Logan St., Denver). 


THE OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATION held its Fall Conference on 
October 17 in Portland. The theme of the 
conference was “Guidance of the Abler 
Student—Its_ Principles and Problems.” 
Keynote speaker was Dr. Frank L. Sievers, 
Chief, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


THE AKRON AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION at its November meeting fea- 
tured a panel discussion on the topic “Pre- 
requisites and Selection of Employees.” 
Julia VanCourt, Coordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education, Akron Public Schools, 
served as moderator and panel members 
were William Frisby, Personnel Manager of 
the M. O'Neil Co., and Kurt Feiler, Assist- 
ant Manager, Sheraton Hotel. 
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Tue Lonc BEACH PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION featured at its November 
meeting, an address by Dr. Arthur A. Hitch- 
cock, Executive Director of APGA, who 
spoke on “Trends in Guidance.” 


THe Norra Dakota PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE AssOciATION held its annual con- 
ference on November 13 and 14 in Bismarck. 
At the opening session, Dr. Robert Callis, 
Head of the Counseling Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and President of ACPA, 
addressed the group on the topic “Counsel- 
ing at Its Best.” At the session on Saturday, 
Dr. Callis again spoke on “Ethical-Legal 
Considerations in Counseling.” The con- 
ference also featured a number of discussion 


groups. 


WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 


Gary R. Anperson has left his position as 
Assistant to the Dean of Men and Head 
Counselor of Freshmen at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, and has 
assumed the position of Dean of Men at 
Arizona State University at Tempe. 


Francis E. CLark, formerly Visiting Lec- 
turer in Education at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, has accepted a position 
as Professor of Education and Counselor- 
Trainer at the University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. 


Birt R. Wessrer has left his position as 
Sophomore Counselor at the Hastings, Ne- 
braska, Senior High School to become 
Guidance Coordinator in the Webster 
County Schools, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


RowLanp R. Pierson, Associate Professor 
and Counselor at Michigan State University, 
is serving as a Consultant on Student Affairs 
at the University of the Ryukyus in 
Okinawa for the 1959-1960 school year. 


january, 1960 


Need instructors 
for summer school guidance courses? 


Interested in teaching 
summer school guidance courses? 


The APGA Placement Service Bulletin 
will feature in the February, March, and 
April issues summer school teaching open- 
ings and available APGA member-candi- 
dates. If you are planning an expanded 
offering of courses in guidance work this 
summer, here is where you will want to 
list your teaching positions. If you are 
interested in teaching college or university 
courses in guidance or related fields this 
summer, you will want to have your 
listing in the February, March, and 
April issues of the 


PLACEMENT SERVICE BULLETIN 


This service is free to all employers; 
the subscription fee for APGA member- 
candidates is $2.00. Only APGA mem- 
bers may join the Placement Service as 
candidates. 


For full details write:- 


Mr. Carl McDaniels 
APGA Placement Service 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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WaLter M. Lirton, Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed Director of Guidance Pub- 
lications and Services, Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., Chicago. 


Ricuarp A. Durree has resigned his posi- 
tion as Administrative Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Home 
Study Council to accept a post with the 
Institute of Applied Science in Chicago. 


KENNETH W. ROL ins has left his position 
as Director of Guidance and Adjustment 
Services in Jackson, Michigan and is cur- 
rently Director of Curriculum Research for 
the Educational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland. 


RAcpH A. ScHOFIELD has resigned as Chief 
of the Counseling Section of the Indian- 
apolis Regional Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to take a position as Psychol- 
ogist, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


MELVENE Harpee, Professor, Department 
of Higher Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity, has been named Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on General Education for 
the coming year by G. Kerry Smith, Execu- 
tive Director, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation. 


Moses N. Tuistep has retired as Dean of 
Men and Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology at Western Illinois University after 
27 years. The Teachers College Board has 
bestowed on him the title of Dean of Men 
Emeritus. 


Haroiv L. HENDERSON has been granted 
a leave of absence as Assistant Professor at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, to 
work full time as Director of Research for 
Drivers Safety Service, Inc., New York City. 


A. OstLuNp has returned to 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, after 
spending a year as Fulbright Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Social Psychology in France. He 
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taught at the Universite de Rennes and at 
the Universite de Bordeaux and was Guest 
Lecturer at the Sorbonne and at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. 


Rosert B. Myers, Director of the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, has announced a re- 
organization of the program of guidance 
and personnel services. GLENN W. GAMBLE 
has been appointed Director of Guidance; 
Rosert TurRNeER has been appointed Dean 
of Students; and Dan W. Soper will con- 
tinue as Laboratory School Psychologist. 


Wanpa L. Situ has left her position as 
Resident Counselor at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, to become Coun- 
selor at Eastgate Junior High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Lyte D. ScuMuipt, formerly Instructor in 
Education at the University of Missouri in 
Columbia, is presently Assistant Professor of 
Education and Counselor at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


Janer Douctas has left her position as 
Dean of Women, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Washington, to 
accept a position as Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 


‘TRUMAN M. Cueney is the new Counselor 
Trainer and an Associate Professor at the 
University of Nevada at Reno. Prior to 
coming to the University, Dr. Cheney was 
in charge of counseling and testing at Port- 
land State College in Oregon. 


APGA is participating in the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, March 27- 
April 2, 1960. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between June 1, 
1959, and October 31, 1959. 


A 


Anpsort, Joan E 5572 Netherland Ave, Riverdale 71, 
N.Y. HS Couns. DAP 

ApraMowrrz, Jenny 825 Lenox Rd, Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
DAP 

Aprams, PO Box 156, Leighton, Ala. Tcehr- 
Couns, Russellville HS. DAP 

Acxearty, Ronerrt S, Jn, 60 E 32nd St, Apt 701, Chicago 
16, Ill. Asst Dean Stus, Illinois Inst Tech. 


3 
AcxerMan, Girapys H 2302 Emerson St, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 3 

Apam, Fay F 342 E Oak St, Fremont, Mich. DAP 

Apps, Marcaret E State Tchrs Coll, Salisbury, 
Couns for Women & Soc Dir. 4 

Acre, Epwarp O Box 303, Bismarck, N.Dak. 
Hughes Jr HS. 5A 

Armen, Mary L 135 S Marshall, Hartford 5, Conn. Jr 
HS Couns. DAP 

Axens, JaMes W 3329 Forrest Ave, Gadsden, Ala. 
Advis & Asst Prin, Emma Sanson HS. DAP 

Wu.sun 1567 E Almendra Dr, Fresno 26, 
Calif. Dean Stus, Fresno State Coll. 1 

Atpor, Surrey 405 E 72nd St, New York 21, N.Y. 
Nursing Instr. 6A 

Atten, Dean A_ 11 Perkins St, Topsham, Maine. Dir 
Stu Couns. DAP 

Ammons, Rose M 4114 Horatio St, Tampa 9, Fla. Guid 
Couns, Hillsborough Co Pub Instr Bd. 3 

Amy, Fronence C 514 W Northern Ave, Crowley, La. 
HS Couns. 5 

Anpenson, Eantuer E 1 Rugar St, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
Asst Dean Stus, State Univ Coll Educ. 1,4 

ANDERSON, Frank 105 SW 126th St, Seattle, 
Prin, Puget Sound Jr HS. 

ANDERSON, JENELLA M 
HS Couns. 4 

Anpenson, P Atkins, Va. 
Bd Educ. 3 

Anperson, Sartre C 100-12 207th St, Queens Village 
29, N.Y. Tchr & Dir, N.Y. Assn for the Blind. 5 

AnTHONY, Mas Joun H_ 117 Portland Ave, Houston 6, 
Tex. Assoc, The Pers Couns. 3 

Appiesy, ANN B55 Colfax St, South River, N.J. DAP 

Arnmacost, Peter H 3402 Lyndale Ave N, Minneapolis 
12, Minn. Dean Stus, Augsburg Coll. 3 

Anmstronc, Cuantes R 603 W College St, Oakland 
City, Ind. Guid Supv, Elberfeld Pub Schs. 

ArnMsTronc, Da Frep US Steel Foundation, Inc, 
William Penn PI, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 1,2,3A 

Evcene PO Box 531, Little Rock, Ark. 
Educ. 4 

Ascne, Leroy W 702 S Bley St, Mankato, Minn. 
Couns, Mankato Schs. 5A 

Asuron, Donatp K 23 Sylvan 
Guid Dir, Lewiston HS. 3 

Asmar, Box 95, Milton, Fla. 
5 


Md. 


Couns, 


Boy's 


Wash. 
DAP 
125 Rolling St, Lynbrook, N.Y. 


Asst Supv Guid, State 
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Prof 
Tchr- 


Ave, Maine. 


Lewiston, 
Tchr, Milton HS. 


Arxiys, PO Box 127, South Easton, Mass. DAP 
Atrnrave, Canotyn A_ Texas Technol Coll, Lubbock, 
Tex. Asst Prof & Couns. 3 


Bascocx, Francis Sunset Dr, Mound, Minn. 
Dir & Sr HS Couns. 5 

Baecnt, P Clifford J 
Orange, Techr-Couns. DAP 


Guid 


Scott HS, East 


! Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1958-1960 Directory of Members. 
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Barn, Joserpn L 1732 Walnut Ave, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. HS Couns. 3 
Bactem, Davm Box 1, Tchr-Couns, 
Choteau HS. 3 

Bactey, J Paut PO Box 484, Boone, N.C. Dir Couns 
Serv, Appalachian State Tchrs Coll. DAP 

Bann, Rassi Cuarntes C 54 W 16th St, New York 11, 
N.Y. Asst Instr, Yale Univ, Sch Divinity. 3 

Bamey, Epna R_ Box 5, Gordo, 
Pickens Co Bd Educ. 5 

Bamey, Mrs Maniana_ Boca Ciega Sr HS, St Petersburg 
7, Fla. Couns. DAP 

Barnsaipce, Dra Frank W Mount Salus 
Miss. Pres, So Resch Assoc, Inc. 

Bakke, Perry G 1439 S 16th St, Grand Forks, N.Dak. 
Tchr, Thompson Pub Schs. DAP 

Bart, Frances M_ 1852 Columbia Rd, NW, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pub Rels Admin, T M Schippell Found & 
Clin. 6P 

BALLantine, Paut M_ 624 Hartford St, Westford, Mass. 
Techr-Couns, Needham Jr HS. 5A 

James A 104 W Westmont Dr, Dothan, Ala. 
Prin, Rehobeth HS. 5A 

Batitov, E 2314 45th St., Des Moines, 
Tchr-Couns, Des Moines Indep Sch Dist. DAP 

Batis, Ermer L 1411 Howard St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Supv Second Educ, Kalamazoo Pub Schs. 3 

Barack, Max G 533 River Ave, South Bend 1, Ind. DAP 

Barpon, Jack I 7 Jill Lane, Trenton, N.J. Psychol & 
Coord Spec Servs, Princeton Pub Schs. 3,5A 

Barnenkiavu, Kerra E 1708 W St, 
S.Dak. HS Couns. 3 

Barrett, Dr Evcene A_ 1136 Arrott St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Supv, Div Pupil Pers & Couns, Philadelphia Sch 
Dist. 3P 

Barrett, Leonarp J 35 State St, Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Guid Dept Chrmn. 3 

Bartiettr, Grace O San Mateo High Sch, San Mateo, 
Calif. DAP 

Barton, G 861 E 22nd St, Paterson, N.J. Guid Couns. 
DAP 

Bartow, Kerwin L 
Guid Couns. 3,5A 

Bascom, Rospert D 1661 Steuben St, 
Guid Couns, Thomas R Proctor HS. 

Baver, Geornce R 810 N Main, Garden City, Kans. 
HS Couns. 3,5 

Bayiess, Micprep J_ Rockdale HS, Rockdale, Tex. DAP 

Beas, Exnest W 9 Hall Pl, Exeter, N.H. Tchr-Couns. 


Choteau, Mont. 


Ala. Tchr-Couns, 


Rd, Clinton, 


lowa. 


Sioux Falls, 


5606 Badger St, Greendale, Wis. 


Utica 3, N.Y. 


Bearp, Writs 830 SW 116th St, Seattle, Wash. 
Prin, Evergreen Sr HS. DAP 

Beck, W L_ Ashdown HS, Ashdown, Ark. 
DAP 

Becker, Laura M 214 North Washington, Prescott, Ariz. 
Girls Couns, Prescott HS. DAP 

Beer, Ronatp S_ E Shaw, Apt 3, East Lansing, Mich. 
Grad Res Advis. DAP 

Beeziey, L 516 N Hastings, Hastings, Nebr. 
Asst Prin, Sr HS. DAP 

Berancer, L L_ State Dept Educ, 721 Capitol 
Sacramento 14, Calif. Guid Consult. DAP 

Benper, Apa M_ 1610 Sierra Circle, Clearwater, 
Guid Couns. 3 

Beneke, Puytuis 19 Rockledge Rd, Wheeling, W.Va. 
Dean Girls, Triadelphia HS. 5 

Bennett, Louise § PO Box 1072, White Plains, N.Y. 
Pers Dir, Westchester Natl Bank. 3 

Benson, Mary A 3875 Adams, Gary, Ind. 
Gary Pub Schs. 5 

Benson, Rosert Elon Coll, Elon Coll, N.C. Dean Stus. 
DAP 

BentLey, Lriypen D 1309 N Miles, El Dorado, Ark. 
Stu, East Texas State Coll. 5 

Bernpt, Ciinton L_ Selby Indep Consol Sch Dist, Selby, 
S$.Dak. Soc Sci Tchr. DAP 

Bernsters, Muton 112 Third Ave, 


N.Y. Guid Couns. 3 


HS Couns. 


Ave, 
Fla. 


Guid Couns, 


Mechanicville, 
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Bearntson, S_ Park River, N.Dak. Tchr, Walsh Co 
Agricultural Sch. DAP 

Bevis, Donatp D 5629 16th Ave S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Couns, Cen HS. 5 

Biste, Verpis F Heflin, Ala. Couns-Tchr, Cleburne Co 
Bd Educ. DAP 

Biowe.t, Joun 37 Educ Hall, Univ Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. Stu. 3 

BrimmMeRMAN, Nancy L 18 Westover Circle, Wilmington 
6, Del. Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Brmkemeyver, Fronence W 730 E Third St, Tucson, 
Ariz. Stu, Univ Arizona. 1 

Boxs, Manze C 479 Montana Huron, $.Dak. Tchr- 
Couns, Huron Indep Sch Bd. DA 

Brrner, Donits N 1178 Fort St, i 13, Hawaii. Dir. 
Tstng & Guid Dept, Honolulu Bus Coll. 3 

BLacksuRN, James W Longmeadow Jr HS, Longmeadow, 
Mass. DAP 

BLacKwe.i, James O 509 S Jefferson Ave, Port Allen, 
La. Tchr, West Baton Rouge Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

Buackwe.t.t, Jane E 1315 Bernard St, South Boston, 
Va. Chmn Guid, Halifax Co HS. 3,5 

Bram, Samurez R_ Rt 3, Washington, Iowa. Minister 


Assoc, Presbyterian Church. 3 
Brake, Ricnanp H_ Eldon, Mo. Couns, Eldon Admin 


Unit. DAP 
405th ABC Box 575, APO 74, San 


Buiaxe, Ruta W 
Francisco, Calif. DAP 

Biakesiez, Atsent D 201 El Rancho Dr, Rawlins, Wyo. 
Guid Coord, Sch Dist #3. 5 

Biopcetr, Maz S 4911 Gage, Boise, Idaho. Girls 
Couns, North Jr HS. 3 

Biroomouist, Cant 1102 Ave, NW, Minot, 
N.Dak. Couns, Minot Sr HS. 

Acnes 23 Rd, West Newton, Mass. 
Stu. 1 

Bosren, Danotp T 8621 Concord Lane, Westminster, 
Colo. Guid Tchr. 5 


Bocan, Geornce W 108% W Silver St, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
Guid Dir & Tchr, Wapakoneta HS. 3,5 
Boum, Avucust M 233 W Court St, Lincoln, Kan. Couns. 
DAP 
Botanper, Crarna H 1012 N Fourth, McAllen, Tex. 
5 


Jr HS Couns. 

Botpt, Atsert W 3861 Newark St, NW, Washington 
16, D.C. Dean Stus, American Univ. 3 

Botes, Rev Joun P St Sebastians Co Day Sch, Newton 
58, Mass. Tchr-Couns. 5 

BonnaM, A, Jn 1300 Lantrip, Kilgore, Tex. 
Tchr-Couns, Kilgore Indep Sch Dist. 5 

Bonan, GwEenpotyn 2124 Whittier, Springfield, I. Girls 
Couns, Springfield Sch Bd. DAP 

Bostick, Mrs Box 15, Winfield, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Winfield City Bd Educ. 3 

Boswett, Currrornp E 1177 Ash St, Arroyo Grande, Calif. 
Couns & Guid Dir, Arroyo Grande Union HS. DAP 

Bouter, 40 Arlington St, Winchester, Mass. 
Dir, Sch Nursing, Lawrence Hosp. 1 

Boutware, 508 Sunset Terr, Amarillo, Tex. 
Coun-Tchr, Travis Jr HS. 5 

Rev Epcar A Prep Sch, Worcester 
6, Mass. Dean & Guid Dir. 

Boutwet, Vera C 1117 St, Jackson, Miss. 3 

Bowpor, Donatp E 165 Arlington St, West Medford, 
Mass. Couns, Catholic Boys Guid Cen. DAP 

Boyp, 1803 Fairfax Ave, Bessemer, Ala. 
Couns, Homewood Jr HS. 5 

Braptey, Georce W 27 Univ Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 
Grad Asst, Reading Clin, Univ Virginia. 1A,3,4 

Braptey, Harry L 42, Hundred, W.Va. Tchr- 
Couns, Hundred HS. 

Bnarey, Lester G cnet State Univ, Kent, Ohio. Asst 
Pers Dir. 1,3P 

Brame, Cant W 6201 Blue Ridge Ave, Harrisburg, Pa. 
HS Couns. DAP 

Branp, Pavuta 90 S Prospect Dr, Coral Gables, Fla. 
DAP 

Brannon, Pavt RFD 3, Box 13, Spencer, W.Va. Supv, 
Guid Tstng & Couns. 3 

Brasx, Eprra M_ 1801 Park Ave, San Jose 26, Calif. 
Couns & Vice Prin, Hoover Jr HS. DAP 
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Braunsterm, Frances B_ 1510 E 33rd St, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Jr HS Couns, Baltimore Pub Schs. 3 

16 Chatsworth Ave, Ken- 

North Tonawanda 


Breckennipce, Mitprep R 
more 17, N.Y. Sch Nurse & Tchr, 
Pub Schs. 5 

Brre.torr, Seymour 35622 Minton Ave, Livonia, Mich. 
Couns, Jewish Voc Serv. 3 

Barcham, Kennetu G 86 Oakhurst Rd, Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. Freshman Couns, South Portland HS. 3 

Brarivson, Mas Rutrn C 511 W Court St, Wrightsville, 
Ga. Tchr-Couns, Johnson Co Bd Educ. 3 

Bristow, Wu1m W 1427 24th Ave, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Instr, Tuscaloosa City Bd Educ. 5 

Brockmann, Louis O North Montana Coll, Havre, Mont. 
Pres. 3 


Bropi, Frank Beck St, Bronx 55, N.Y. Field Rep, 
Voe Fund, Inc. 

Bropy, Nata. sre Westminster Rd, Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 
3A 

Brown, Arvin R_ 12 Forest Ave, Albany, N.Y. Rehab 
Trainee, State Dept Educ. 6A 

Brown, Donotnea W 3241 E 137th St, Cleveland 20, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Addison Jr HS. 3 

Brown, Everyn A 2516 Madison St, Gary, Ind. 5 

Brown, Frona H 1214 Summit Ave, Washington, N.C. 
Guid Tchr, Washington HS. 3 

Brown, Sopniu J 196 W Ninth Ave, Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Stu, Ohio State Univ. 5 

Brunpy, Donotny M_ 1102 Rosebud Rd, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Dean Girls, Sch Dist #1. 5 

Bayan, Jack L 14 Purdue, Pueblo, Colo. Boy's Couns, 
Risley Jr HS. 3 

Bryant, Lows E 417 Prospect St, Kent, Wash. Elem 
Couns Kent Pub Schs. 5 

Bucxiew, Jean D Rt 1, Faison, N.C. Guid Dir, Samp- 
son Co Bd Educ. 

Buppe, Franx E 717 Victoria, Fairmont, Minn. HS 
Couns, Sch Dist #454. 3 

Buxer, Jonn E RFD 1, Clinton, Maine. Tchr-Couns, 
Bath Jr HS. 3 

Buitcer, Manre C 426 Overbrook Rd, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Dir Guid, Hawthorne Bd Educ. DAP 

Sanan Box 281, Eastman, Ga. DAP 

Buntrx, James C 2268 E Myrtle St, Stockton, Calif. 
Psychomet. 

Burack, Da Benjamin Psych Resch Cen, 332 Michigan 
Ave, Chicago 4, Ill. Dir & Owner, Psych Resch Cen. 3 

Bunpett, Aataurn D 408 A Brighton St, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Supv Pers Adjustment Trng, Essex Occup Center. 3,6P 

Buncwyn, Mesane H Jackson, N.C. Dir Guid Serv, 
Northampton Co Bd Educ. 5 

Burnxe, Lurnen W Rt 1, Box 128, Big Creek, Miss. 
Stu. DAP 

Burnianex, Lucure M 1404 Gaines St, Davenport, Iowa. 
HS Couns. DAP 

Burxert, Mary A_ Rittenhouse Jr HS, Norristown, Pa. 
DAP 

BurnuHaM, James E 1213 Park, Larned, Kan. HS Couns. 
3 

Burrows, Roseat C Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Grad Asst, Men's Res. DAP 

Cuances W Altamont Rd, Greenville, $.C. Dean 
Grad Studies, Furman Univ. DAP 

Buxton, Mrs Ereanon 9 Shore Rd, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. DAP 

Byter, Mas Jeannette K 433 N Potomac St, 
town, Md. Guid Couns, Williamsport HS. 3 


Cc 
Capwett, R C 2221 Delaware Dr, West Lafayette, Ind. 
AP 


Hagers- 


Carrrey, Bro Tuomas J 505 S Ludlow, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Chaminade HS. 3 

Cam, Masjonze O 329 Serena Dr, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Girls Couns, Bloom Twp HS. DAP 

Cams, Burm R 403 W gton, G Idaho. 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Came, K Box 24, Repton, 
Conecuh Co Bd Educ. 5 

Catnoun, Wu.tarp E 2616 Jefferson, Bellingham, Wash. 
Voc Couns, Bellingham Pub Schs. 5 


geville, 


Ala. Tchr-Couns, 
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‘attaman, Anne M 588 Hanover St, Manchester, N.H. 
Guid Dir & Sci Tchr, Goffstown HS. DAP 

‘AMERON, Gipson A, Jn. 6860 NW 29th St, West Holly- 
wood, Fla. 3 

‘amenon, P 
Tchr, Iberville Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

aAMpBELL, A 1630 Sunset Cliffs Blvd, San 
Diego 7, Calif. Stu, San Diego City Schs. 3 
ampnett, Donorny M PO Box 462, Golden, Colo. Jr 
HS Couns. 5 

‘amMppett, Harnnrer L 112 S Vine St, 
Couns, South Bend City Schs. DAP 

‘apemant, Junrus L Ft Bragg Rd, Fayetteville, N.C. 
Guid Couns, Fayetteville Sr HS. DAP 

‘apemarnt, Mary E Mason, W.Va. Guid Dir, Wahama 
HS. 5 

‘apuano, Dominick 29 S Main St, Branford, Conn. 
Tchr, Branford Jr HS. 3 

Benjamin 25 Plaza St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Hq 
Consult, Educ & Voc Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

‘anns, Twerma A 2815 10th Ave S, Apt 12, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Girls Advis, Tones Valley HS. 3 

‘anpenter, Eva E 308 Fulton, Swanton, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns, Swanton HS. 5 

‘ann, Detta V 200 Woodford, Apt 4, Missoula, Mont. 
Chmn, Guid Dept, Missoula Co HS. ‘ 

‘ann, Dornorny H PO Box 3025, Tyler, Tex. 
DAP 

ARSON, J Springfield, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 

‘anrer, Mary 110 E Alabama St, Abbeville, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Henry Co Bd Educ. 

‘asey, Roneat F 7 Forest Ave, Greenfield, Mass. 
Couns, Town Greenfield. 5 

‘assipy, Bro Ropert V 2056 E 107, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Guid Dir, Cathedral Latin Sch. DAP 

‘asTLeperry, Atice G 705 E Seventh St, Tuscumbia, 
Ala. Techr-Couns, Cherokee Voc HS. 3 

‘“avanaucn, Mus Sarna Thomas Acres, Rt 8, Bessemer, 
Ala. Sch Couns, Jefferson Ce Bd Educ. 5 

‘aver, Mas Mervin 1164 Kirkland Ave, Nashville 6, 
Tenn. Stu. DAP 

Sr M Joan 1000 
Catholic Coll, Rockville Center, 
Couns. 

‘marrey, Racner C 471 Heath St, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. Dir Couns, Pine Manor Jr Coll. 3 

‘HAMBERLIN, Jesse Miami Norland HS, Miami 69, Fla. 
Asst. Prin. 3 

‘HaMBeERS, Mars Manjornre W 813% Fifth St, Marietta, 
Ohio. Girls Guid Couns, Marietta City Schs. 3 

‘MASAN, Evetyn S 7 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, 
N.Y. Chmn, Grade Couns, HS of Fashion Indus. 5 

‘nase, Wit1am M Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Assoc Dean Men. 1 

HASTAIN, AuBRY F 724 N Robberson, Springfield, Mo. 
Couns, Cen HS. 3 

‘ueaTHAM, Rt 5, Magnet Cove, 
Ark. Dir Guid, Magnet Cove HS. <¢ 

neek, Geonce A, Ja 604 Traub PI, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Asst Dir, State Dept Educ. DAP 

meesMAN, Exszapetu N 315 Cherry St, Mt Carmel, III. 
Dir Guid, Mt Carmel HS. 3 

‘wen, Han Tsunc 57 Lane 5, Kai Shan Rd, Tainan, 
Taiwan. Tchr, Tainan Normal Sch. 5A 

‘wenn, 7526 E Princeton, 
Stu, Arizona State Univ. 3 

‘westn, Sonrnert E 621 Walnut Ave, 
Res Advis, Syracuse Univ. DAP 

‘usm, Tuomas D- PO Box 675, Daingerfield, Tex. HS 

DAP 

Nancy W 


805 Baist St, Plaquemine, La. 


Elkhart, Ind. 


HS Couns. 


Springfield Coll, 


Guid 


Hempstead Ave, Molloy 
N.Y. Registrar & 


Malvern, 


Scottsdale, Ariz. 


N.Y. 


Syracuse, 


Couns. 
HITWOOD, 
Ark. 
‘HRISTENSEN, Currrorp M_ Educ Psych Dept, 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 4 
‘HRISTENSEN, Joe J 33 B S Fairway, Pullman, Wash. 
Stu, Brigham Young Univ. 1 

‘HRUSTIANSEN, 2110 S Norton, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Sioux Falls Schs. 3 

‘ma, Mannin J Box 523, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 
Pagosa Springs HS. 3 


644 S Conkley, Lake Village, 


Univ 


Tchr, 


Crapper, Louise C 406 Locust Rd, York Hillcrest, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Dover Area Sch Dist. 3 

Crarx, Joe T 6509 Greenwood Rd, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dean Stus, Univ Arkansas. 1 

Ciarnk, M 12626 Monte Vista, Detroit 38, 
Mich. Couns, Dixon Jr HS. 3,5 

Crawson, 124 W Eighth, Coffeyville, Kan. 
Couns, State Empl Serv. 3 

Crearny, Rev D 5000 E Nowland Ave, In- 
dianapolis 1, Ind. Guid Dir, Scecina Memorial HS. 
DAP 

Criece, Wut L 1901 Hillcrest Ave, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Asst to Prin, Stewart Trng Sch. 

Crem, Janice T Georgiana, Ala. 
HS. 3 

CiemMent, Dorotny 
DAP 

C.Levetanp, Manion E Dania, Fla. DAP 

Crever, Ricnarp V_ Rt 6, Mansfield, Ohio. DAP 

Curmesett, Geornce L 6439 17th Terr N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. Guid Couns, Northeast HS. 3 

Cumton, Beryt D 2503 Orange St, Amarillo, Tex. HS 
Couns. 3 

Cons, Henry R, Jn 209 Oakwood Dr, Wood Dale, Ill. 
Dir Guid, Fenton HS. 

Cocnran, L 5311 42nd St, NW, Washington 
15, D.C. Jr HS Couns. DAP 

Cocurane, Harotp 1500 N Verdugo Rd, Glendale 8, 
Calif. Dean, Guid & Couns, Glendale Sch Dist. 3 

Cocxrett, V B Pan American Coll, Edinburg, Tex. 
Prof Psych & Couns. 1 

Cocoves, Evrnymrvus A 2275 Westaire Ct, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. DAP 

Conen, Matrnew A 30 Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Asst to Res Couns, Boston Univ. DA 

Conen, Nancy K 41 W 96th St, New York, N.Y. 4 

Couen, Ricuarp 7507 Fremont Ave, Margate, N.J. 
Guid Dir, B’nai B’rith Voc Serv. 3 

Core, Anruur B 884 Park Pl, Brooklyn 16, N.Y. Admin 
Asst, Youth House. 

Coretta, Sister M 
N.Y. Stu. 4 

Cottey, Wua11umMH 423 W Sixth, Marion, Ind. DAP 

Cotter, Rona 2109 Banks, Houston 6, Tex. Couns, 
Lamar HS. DAP 

Cotorranson, Carmet I White House Pike, 
ford, N.J. Couns, Burlington HS. 5 

Comsy, Doris M 5143 Suitland Rd, SE, Washington 
28, D.C. Tchr, Prince Georges Co Bd Educ. 3 

Compton, Mircprep J 9898 Chatham Ct, Allen Park, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns, Ecorse Bd Educ. DAP 

Connett, Ricnarp L 31 Aquilla Ave, Overview Gar- 
dens, New Castle, Del. DAP 

Connor, Carnot J 1504 Kemman Ave, La Grange Park, 
Ill. Tehr, Brook Park Sch. 3 

Connor, Mary 74 Lime St, Newburyport, Mass. Dir 
Guid, Newburyport HS. 3 

Coox, Atrrep F Box 427, Union Springs, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Russell Co HS. DAP 

Cook, Jane E 214 W Adams, Macomb, Ill. Grad Asst, 
Western Illinois Univ. 3 

Coon, Ltoyp D 316 S Madison, Anthony, Kan. 
Anthony HS. 5 

Corkins, Jane E 
HS Couns. 3 

Costa, Louise C_ Box 155, Herndon, Va. DAP 

Corton, Jorn J] Univ HS, Laramie, Wyo. 3 

Covutouras, Ernest J 529 Broadway, Lowell, 
Jr HS Tchr. 3 

Cousmys, Auice M 819 N Fourth St, 
Couns, Lamar Jr HS. DAP 

Cramer, Stuart C_ 17 Charles St, Ilion. N.Y. 3 

CRraANDELL, Evetyn S 24830 104th Ave, SE, Kent, Wash. 
Sch Soc Wrkr. 5 

Cranrorp, Rosse Rt 3, Arab, Ala. 
HS. 

Crrreurretp, Donatp R 2320 Fern Dr, Denver 21, 
Colo. Dir Guid Serv, Westminster HS. DAP 
Crort, Laverne N 9 Walnut St, Canisteo, N.Y. 
Couns, BOCES. DAP 
Cross, Da K Patricia 
ing Dean Women. 1 


Tchr Guid, Georgiana 
2408 Sylvan Rd, Greensboro, N.C. 


Voc 


5 
89-15 Woodhaven Blvd, Woodhaven, 


Water- 


Couns, 


1510 E 33rd St, Baltimore, Md. Jr 


Mass. 


Temple, Tex. 


Tchr & Lib, Arab 


Guid 


Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N.Y. Act- 
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CrossLanp, Frep E New York Univ, New York 3, N.Y. 
Dir Admis. DAP 

Crovcn, Fiorence L 2421 Pinecrest, 
Mich. Stu Couns, Roosevelt HS. 5 

Cutt, Joun G, Jn PO Box 2013, Texas A&M Coll, College 
Station, Tex. Stu. 15S 

Cum™uneos, C K, Jn 455 Concord Rd, Weston, Mass. 3 

Curry, Licniuan P 1205 N 15th St, McAllen, Tex. DAP 

Cympatux, Teppy T 1159 Surf Rd, Riviera Beach, 
Fla. HS Dean. 3,5 


Ann Arbor, 


D 


Darier, Lanier Twp Sch, West Alexandria, 
Ohio. Guid Couns. DAP 

Dare, Anna M_ 2203 Hillside Ave, Bellmore, L.I., N.Y. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Danpo, Josepu H PO Box 445, Athens, Oho. Asst Dean 
Men, Ohio Univ. DAP 

Dawnnis, Lours W Fremont Rd, Raymond, N.H. 
Supv. 3 

Dantonino, SamMuet S Hamilton St, Weedsport, N.Y. 
Dir Guid, Weedsport Cen Sch. 3 

Daartinc, Harotp E 6020 Stearns St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Head Couns. 3 

Darter, C L Lubbock, Tex. DAP 

Davenport, Ropert E 2529 Payne 
10, lowa. Tchr-Couns. 5 

Davi, Marcarner C 415 W 
Girls Couns. DAP 

Davison, James D_ Broadacre Trailer Estate, Brookings, 
S.Dak. Grad Asst, Stu Pers. 3 

Davipson, Janice 349 Albany, 
Couns. DAP 

Davmson, Paut T 5008 Ponderosa, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Asst Chief Tech Serv. < 

Davies, Catnarnmve L 4520 E Colorado Ave, Denver, 
Colo. Dir Cen for Stus from Abroad. 1 

Davis, Da F P, Jn 56 College Ave, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Clin Psych, Psych Serv Cen, Rutgers Univ. 1 

Davis, Gertrupe I 528 Thomas St, Johnson City, Tenn. 
DAP 

Davis, Dr I CLarnk 
Stu Affairs. 1 

Davis, I L, Ja 

Davis, James M 
Tchr. 5 

Davis, M Heren 1804 W Main St, 
Guid Couns, Stewart HS. DAP 

Davis, Rutu M_ Box 366, Stephens, Ark. Couns. DAP 

Deakie, Maveste E Box 545, Bayou La Batre, Ala. 
Sr HS Tehr. 5 

Dean, Cant W, Jr 1536 Spring St, Davenport, Iowa. 
Faculty Asst Guid Dept. 

De Boer, Hanotpy C 2650 Ridgemoor Dr, Grand Rapids 
8, Mich. Stu. 5 

Decker, Mrs Winirrep A 3503 S Holly, Denver 22, 
Colo. Girls Couns. 5 

Dennet, ML 1231 Lincoln Ave, Toledo 7, Ohio. 
& Dir Guid. 3 

Devaney, Wiwiam L 25 Eld St, New Haven, Conn. 
Attendance Offer & Couns. DAP 

Detavunier, Evwyn E 812 N Seventh St, Boise, Idaho. 
State Supv of Guid. DAP 

Det Rosso, Steruen J 28 Flynt St, Quincy 71, Mass. 
Tchr & Group Guid. 5 

De Maria, Esray A_ C J Scott HS, East Orange, N.J. 
DAP 

De Mario, Lanamw B 213 Orange Ave, 
Tehr-Couns. 5 

Denpy, Eva Rt 2, Waterloo, Ala. Tchr. 

Denny, Cuantotrte C 245 Hillsboro 
Ky. Asst Prof, Univ Kentucky. DAP 

Denton, V. G Pahokee HS, Pahokee, Fla. 
DAP 

Dermott, RFD 4, Lamar, Mo. 

De Roo, WiitiM M 131 Woodmere, 
Mich. Michigan State Univ. 3 

Drsmonp, Hanoup F, Jn 689 Ringe Rd, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Tehr. 5 

Des ORMEAUX, 
La. Guid Couns. 


Asst 


Rd, Des Moines 


25th St, Pueblo, Colo. 


Shreveport, La. Sr 


1207 Carter, Carbondale, Ill. Dir 


Asst Prin & Couns. 5 
Talladega, Ala. 


Rt 1, Fayette, Ala. 
110 Elizabeth Ave, 


Norristown, Pa. 


Tchr 


Foley, Ala. 


3 
Ave, 


Lexington, 
Dir Guid. 


Couns. DAP 
East Lansing, 


Rosa M_ Box 1582, O.C.S., Lafayette, 


DAP 


January, 1960 


Devutscn, Crame I 75-28 St, Flushing, N.Y. 
Stu. 

De Varies, Jeanre A 727 Univ Ave, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Stu, Univ Minnesota, 3 

De Wrrt, Joux, Jn 1010 Third St, NE, Watertown, 
S.Dak. Dir Guid. 3,5 

Ditton, Mu.prep H Wartburg, Tenn. Guid Couns, 5 

Dos, Evcene West Hill Collegiate Inst, West Hill, On- 
tario, Canada. DAP 

Doerr, J W Cape May, N.J. HS Dir Guid. 3 

Doran, Grenn Kenmare Pub Sch, Kenmare, N.Dak. 
Tchr. DAP 

Dotan, Jonn A, Jn Ryan & Rowland Aves, Abraham 
Lincoln HS, Philadelphia, Pa. DAP 

Domsrow, Sor 2833 W 27th St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Empl 
Interv. 1,3 

Donrsaneo, Josern M, Jn 
Guid Couns. 3 

Dove, T 119 Mohawk St, 
Tchr-Couns, East HS. DAP 

Dracsetu, Josern D 4207 Grimes Ave, North Robbins- 
dale, Minn. Tsting Coord, Indep Sch Dist 281. 4 

Drake, Benne. M 3426 E Elm St, Phoenix, 
Couns, Union HS. DAP 

Drake, Bern L 2820 S Abingdon St, 
Couns. DAP 

Drake, Genatpivne J 
querque, N.Mex, 

Erner Box 151, 
Geo W Hewlett HS. 3 

Dusors, Ronatp L 2176 Elissalde, 
Stu, Louisiana State Univ. 4 

Duptey, Gornpon Courthouse, PO Box 626, Gold 
Beach, Ore. Coord Guid Serv. DAP 

Ducpace, Crame W116 Pine Hurst Ave, New York 33, 
N.Y. Guid Couns. 5 

Dumans, Laura B 36 Fitch Ave, Darien, Conn. Couns. 
5 

Duncan, Ametia G 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Duncan, F Ray Box 
Couns. 5 

Dunn, James G 
3 


1l Donna Lane, Wayne, Pa. 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


Ariz. 
Arlington, Va. 


5823 Bellamah Ave, NE, Albu- 


Woodmere, N.Y. Dir Guid, 


Baton Rouge, La. 


520 Dunkirk Dr, Birmingham, Ala. 


216, Wenatchee, Wash. Techr- 


3600 Griggs Rd, Apt 36, Houston, Tex. 

DuntrerMan, Geoncia H 72 Hereus Ave, Groton, Conn. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Dunree, Ricuanp PO Box 545, Evanston, II. 
Advis. 3 

Dvurnost, Da Wavrer N 
water, Fla. 3 

Dusmax, 1509 Kanawha St, Adelphi, Md. 
Guid Couns, Buck Lodge HS. DAP 

Duvat, D’Auteuil 71, Quebec 4, P.Q., Canada. 
Dir Voc Guid Dept. 2,3,4 

Gartanpd 11212 10th Ave, SW, Seattle, Wash. 
Prin. DAP 

Dye, Heasner A 601% 
Res Hall. DAP 

Dye, Rosexnt W 
Mich.. 3 


Educ 


1895 Gulf-to-Bay Blvd, Clear- 


Dicks St, Ind. Dir 


Muncie, 


1407 E Spartan Village, East Lansing, 


E 
150 Boulevard Rd, Keokuk, 


Eastrenpay, Guien A lowa. 
Dir Guid. 3,5 
Easrwoop, James W 

Admis. 1 
Eaton, Dr Box 33, Elizabeth 
Elizabeth City, N.C. Dir Stu Pers Serv. 
Eaton, Mary F 10th & Runnels, Big 
Couns, Runnels Jr HS. 5 
Ecxert, E M_ Illinois State 
Asst Prof Educ & Asst Dean Women. 
Epwarps, Lucuse A _ 1206 Center, 
Guid Couns, Wilson Boro HS. 3 
Epwarps, Mary F West Jr HS, Gulfport, Miss. 5 
Ecan, Jack C 132 Sixth Ave, San Manuel, Ariz. 


101 South Rd, Kingston, Ri. Dir. 


City State 
DAP 
Spring, Tex. 


Coll, 


Normal Univ, Normal, Ill. 
DAP 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Couns. 


Ecax, Jounxn P Five Trees Farm, Harrisville, Mich. 
Guid Dir. 3 
Ewer, Gornpon R 
Essex, Davw 200 Pinehurst 


DAP 


DAP 
N.Y. 


Box 209, Beulah, N.Dak. Tehr. 
Ave, New York 33, 
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18 Marshall St, Irvington, N.J. Head 


Suncook, N.H. 


Even, Invinc 
Couns. 3,5 

E.pnincr, Faanxk C RFD 1, Buck St, 
Dist Supv. 6 

Ex.pamer, Ma Gam P 609 Royal Ct, San Antonio 1, 
Tex. Couns Consult Serv. 3 

Exsas, Buena 2101 Walnut St, 
Emp! Couns. 3 

Exciuncson, Lounn M_ 1300 Highland Ave, Apt 3, South 
St, St Paul, Minn. Guid Couns 

2, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Ercen L Knoxlyn, Rt 
Guid Couns & Tchr. 3 
Warren E 215 Wilmuth Wyoming, Cincin- 
Owner Elliott Assoc. 1,3 
110 Grace St, Herndon, Va. Guid 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


nati, Ohio. 
Emma V 

Dir. 3,5 
Estuen 347 

Girls Couns. 3 
Emenson, DoraTtHea 

Calif. Couns. 3 
Emery, Cuurron W Ballou Hall, Tufts Coll, 

Mass. Dean Men. 1 

, Kennets B 405 Boston Ave, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


E Pine St, Fremont, Mich. 


1417 McArthur Ave, La Canada, 
Medford, 


Ewnsc ut, Bro J J 21 Pryer Terr, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Couns, lowa Coll. 1,3 

Esvosrro, ANTOINETTE R 
N.Y. DAP 

Evcene, Sister A 
Dir, DePaul HS. 

Evans, Gonpon F ise, 
Couns, Kent Pub Sch Dist. 

Evans, Donatp D 716 Lewis, Laramie, Wyo. 
Soe Studies, Sch Dist #1. 3 

Ewinc, M_ 510 Knox Pl, ml. 
Studies & Guid, Joliet Pub Schs. 

Eymarp, Morner M 2807 N Cube Rd, Arlington, Va. 
DAP 


150 Warburton Ave, Yonkers, 
1512 Alps Rd., Wayne, N.J. Guid 


E law, Wash. 


Tchr 
Tchr Soc 


FAnRENBACH, StsteR Many H_ St. Francis Acad, Joliet, Tl. 
Pria-Supv. 3 

Fam, Donatp C 13748 118th Ave, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada. Couns, Univ Alberta. 1 

Famcump, Evten P 319 Hurlburt Road, Syracuse 3, 
N.Y. Co-Dir Syracuse Univ. DAP 

Famcnmp, Marcaret M Adams State Coll, 
Colo. Dean Women. 4 

Farsstern, Marvin 33 Nokomis Ave, Lake Hiawatha, 
N.J. Guid Couns, Parsippany Cen Sch. DAP 

Fancen, Jonun J 1005 N Adams, South Bend 28, Ind. 
Couns Trnr, Univ Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 3 

Farmer, Geornce C 1054 37th St, S, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Guid Couns. St. Petersburg HS. 3,5 

Farr, Mrprep A 536 Hackett Rd, Toledo 10, Ohio. 
Dir Guid & Tstng. DAP 

Fast, Ropent E 119 N Main St, N,J. 
Couns, Woodstown HS. 5 

Faust, Herena M_ St. John Sch, St. John, N.Dak. 
Econ Tchr. 3 

Fazio, Paut F 216 Catherine St, East Northport, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 3 

Fearon, Josernive A RFD 2, Box 166, Manchester, 
N.H. Tehr Spec English. 3 

Feverer, D 911 Lyons, Laramie, 
Univ of Wyoming. 3 

Femer, Dow © RR 5, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Chippewa Falls HS. 3 

Fencer, Inca H 
HS Couns. DAP 

Fetice, Sx M 1320 Northern Blvd, Mahasset, N.Y. Sr 
Tchr, St. Mary’s HS. DAP 

FesenMaren, ANNE M 334 17th Ave, NE, North St 
Paul, Minn. Guid Couns, North St Paul HS. 3 

Friant, Dennis E 57 Werner St, Wernersville, Pa. 
Conrad Weiser Area Sch. 

Finxins, Sandy Creek Cen Sch, Sandy Creek, 
N.Y. Dir Stu Guid. 3,4 

Fipecmia, Sr M 281 Masonic Ave, San Francisco, Calif. 
Prin, Presentation HS. DAP 


Alamosa, 


Woodstown, 


Home 


Wyo. Stu, 
Guid Dir, 


1208 Beltrami Ave, Bemidji, Minn. 


Instr, 
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Frecper, D Adel, Ga. Couns, Cook Co. 5 
Fier, Dornorny Sch Dist of Allentown, 31 Penn St, 
Allentown, Pa. DAP 


Frvx, Paut J 31S Penn St., Allentown, Pa. 3 
2951 Clemens Rd, Westlake, Ohio. 


Foxx, Witwiam L 
Voc Couns. 3 
Fionz, A Raten 760 Lincoln St, 
Instr, Boston Trade HS. 3 

Fisu, Cnauncey L 439 Round Hill Rd, Fairfield, Conn. 
Couns, Hicksville HS. 3 

Fisner, Lusrenine Pleasant Hill, La. 
Sabine Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

Fiswer, Mancarnet B Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Stu Per Serv. 1,3 

Fisner, S_ 190 Arizona Blvd, Roselle, Il. 
Ela Vernon HS. DAP 

FLANNERY, WaLteR J 120 E Prospect Ave, Pierre, S.Dak. 
Soe Sci Tchr & P-T Couns, Theo F Riggs HS. 5 

Frorna, Daviw L 518 W Lerington Ave, Elkhart, Ind. 
Tchr-Couns, Elkhart HS. DAP 

Focarty, Epwarp L 55 Grew Hill Rd, Roslindale, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

Fouerra, Stantey T E 1360 Lydia Lane, Concord, 
Calif. Tchr-Couns, Mt Diablo Unified Sch Dist. DAP 

Foro, BH PO Box 707, Sylacauga, Ala. Guid Couns, 5 

Forrest, Donatp V Primghar, lowa. lnstr-Couns, 
Primghar Indep Sch Dist. 3 

Forrest, Howarp A _ 507 Chaparral, 
Techr-Couns, Salinas HS. 5 

Forry, Pascura H Spring Grove, Pa. 
Couns, W York Sch Dist. 3,5 

Fraspotta, Jonn 4 Myrtle, 
Uxbridge HS. 5 

Francis, W 
N.Y. Dir Guid. 

FRANDSEN, Da Logan, Utah. 
Head Dept Psych & Guid, Utah State Univ. DAP 

Franxur, Rev W E 2790 Ashbury Rd, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Chief Voc Rehab & Educ Sect. 2,3P 

Franks, Ricnanp Burley HS, Burley, Idaho. 
Dir. DAP 

Frasier, HELEN 
Couns. 3 

Frazer, Tuerma R 
Couns. DAP 

Frepenick, Sa M_ RD 3, Cumberland, 
mount Co Day Sch. 3 

Frepericks, Saran 2800 W 
Pa. DAP 

Freeman, Atrnep N, Ja 17517 Maine, 
Mich. Couns, Miller Jr HS. 3,5 

Freeman, Twyta W 304 Touhy Ave, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Couns. 3 

Freciua, James A 2601 10th St, N, Fargo, N.Dak. Stu, 
North Dakota Agricultural Coll. 5A 

Frerrac, Jovce J 228 Foster St, 
Guid Couns, Gamaliel Bradford HS. 

Fret, Eprvix L 555 S 201 St, Seattle, 
Olympic Jr HS. DAP 

FriscHMAN, Leonanp S 9265 Carlyle 
Fla. Trng Coord, Miami Beach HS. 3,5 

Frost, Atsert H 7150 Heath Street, Genesee, 
Dean Boys Mt. Morris HS. DAP 

Froweiw, James A_ Rich Twp HS, Park Forest, Il). Sch 
Couns. 

Froven, Len A 213 W 22nd St, 
Instr, Iowa State Tchr Coll. 3 

Fumraoman, R_ 623 E Third St, Litchfield, Minn. 
Guid Couns, Washington HS. 3,5 

S_ Box 415, Waldo, Ark. 
Guid Couns, Waldo HS. 3 

Fustron, PO Box 177, Strawn, Tex. 


Waltham 54, Mass. 


Tchr-Couns, 


Couns, 


Salinas, Calif. 


Guid Dir & 


Milford, Mass. Tchr, 


114 N Catherine St, Plattsburgh, 


Prof Psych & 


Guid 


El Dorado HS, E) Dorado, Ark. Guid 


232 Villa Pl, Rahway, N.J. Guid 


Prin, Mercy- 


Fourth St, Williamsport, 


Detroit 12, 


Brighton 35, Mass. 
DAP 
Wash. Prin, 


Ave, Surfside, 


Mich. 


Cedar Falis, lowa, 


Tchr & 
DAP 


G 


Gatazan, M 407 E Michigan, 
Wis. Exec Dir Jewish Voc Serv. 3P 

Ganprup, Ervin O 1122 15th Ave, 
N.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Grand Forks Schs. ! 

Gartner, Davi 1505 Marshall Rd, Kirkwood, Mo. 5 

Gaston, Don 1273 N Ave, New Rochelle, N.Y. HS 
Couns. 3 


Milwaukee, 


S, Grand Forks, 
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Gavurrgav, Mansnuatt B Box 98, Gonzales, La. HS 
Prin, Ascension Parish Sch Bd. 5 

Gerpa, O J 1601 Applecroft, Kalamazoo, Mich. 3 

GermMarm, Donatp P 549 Arbramar Ave, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif. Sch Couns, Los Angeles HS. 5 

Gexmany, E Opat 3711 Northview Dr, Jackson, Miss. 
Tchr-Couns, Jackson Pub Schs. 5 

Gmpons, Pearce O Box 40, Williston, Fla. Tchr- 
Couns, Williston HS. 5 

Grsss, Ionz A 500 W Ninth, Casper, Wyo. Tchr-Couns, 
Natrona Co HS. 3 

Grass, Louise E 956 E 223rd St, New York 66, N.Y. 
Grad Stu, New York Univ. 3 

Gmson, Jerome 1021 Quincy St, NE, 
N.Mex. Supv, Sandis Corp. 3 

Grsson, Vmoria B 309 Valley, Winnfield, La. Spec 
Educ Tchr, Winn Parish Sch Bd. 5 

Grsert, Bro 5900 W Belmont Ave, Chicago, Ill. Dir 
Guid, St Patrick HS. 3,5 

Gmuspert, Norman S 107 W Oregon, Urbana, Ill. Stu 
Placemt Consult, Univ. Illinois. 4 

Grpert, Samuet D 5938 Wish Ave, Encino, Calif. 
Cert Psychol. 3 

Gu.sertsoxn, Carntyte W 1938 Univ Ave, Madison 5, 
Wis. Resch Asst, Univ. of Wisconsin. 3 

Guzs, Grornce C, Jn 2762 Evanston, IIl. 
Grad Stud, Northwestern Univ. 

Guus, Joun M 15 Higgins St, * portlend, Maine. Dir 
Guid, Falmouth Pub Sch. 3 

Gumore, Mitprep M RR 1, Stonington, Ill.  Lib- 
Couns, Videm Commun HS. DAP 

Grrm, Louis L Pupil Per Servs, Bd —- City Hall, 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. Asst Supt Pupil Per Servs. 

Atruso L 614 River Ave, 8, 
R.Il. Guid Dir, Wheeler HS. 5 

Grass, ANN T 85 Norbert Lane, Eugene, Ore. Stu, 
Univ Oregon. 6 

Guenniz, M 401 Linn St, Missouri Valley, 
Iowa. HS Tchr-Couns. 

Gopen, CHARLES Tahlequah City Schs, Tahlequah, 
Okla. 3 

Gopwin, Jummy 207 Carol St, Waycross, Ga. Couns, 
Waycross HS. 3 

Gotpserc, Hannan L 401 28th Ave, San Francisco, 
Calif. Educ Dir, US Army. 1,6A 

Eanestrive 2106 E Main St, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Probation Officr-Psychol, State of Tennessee. 3 

Goopman, Sana 307 Franklin Pl, Plainfield, N.J. DAP 

Gorpon, Da Barsarna J 1387 Commonwealth Ave, Apt 
19, Allsten Station, Boston 34, Mass. Guid Couns. 3,5 

Gornpon, Mary I 2727 Carondelet St, New Orleans, 
La. Couns, Jefferson Park Sch Bd. DAP 

Gore, Mary E- 1301 16th Ave S, Nashville, Tenn. DAP 

Gore, Ruta M PO Box 6252, Greensboro, N.C. Educ. 
Couns, Agricultural & Tech Coll of North Carolina. 4 

Gores, Sytvesten J Westhope Pub Sch, Westhope, 
N.Dak. Tchr-Supv, Westhope Pub Sch. 5 

Goruam, Ricnarp 1201 Walnut, Aurora, Ill. Dir 
Guid, West Sr HS. 5 

Goss, Joun P 165 Western Ave, Brattleboro, Vt. Dir 
Guid, Brattleboro Pub Sch. 5 

Govucn, Dororny B PO Box 283, Waterbury, Vt. Tchr- 
Dir Guid, Waterbury HS. DAP 

Grasitt, Vince L905 S Spring, Evansville 4, Ind. 
Dir. Women’s Couns, Evansville Coll. DAP 

GranaM, Bexnaprive T Colorado State Coll, Greeley, 
Colo. Dir, Men’s Res Halls. DAP 

GranaM, Wrt1aM~ 16222 Sylvester Rd, SW, Seattle, 
Wash. Prin, Sylvester Jr HS. DAP 

Gravet, ANnpree 71 D’Auteuil St, Quebec 4, P.Q., 
Canada. Voc Guid Couns. 3 

Graves, Jutra C 5803 Third Pl, NW, Washington 11, 
D.C. Guid Couns, District of Columbia Pub Sch. 5 

Graves, Mas T P 300 Adams Ave, Oneonta, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Oneonta City Bd Educ. 5 

Gray, CLareNce J Univ Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1A, 
3A 

Gress, Harotp S 1011 Raton, La Juanta, Colo. Guid 
Couns, La Juanta HS. 5 

Grirrm, Doris D Gilmanton, N.H. Guid Couns, La- 
conia HS. 5 
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Grinsteap, Joun H 316 W Rhett Ave, SW, Huntsville, 
Ala. Prin, Huntsville City Sch. 3 

Gaiswoip, Norma J Cen HS, N Chancery St, McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. Couns, Cen HS. DAP 

Gross, Eama LPO Box 1348, Kingsville, Tex. 

Frank Gaupen PO Box 151, Bason, Wyo. 
Couns. 3 

GavetzMacuer, Eruetyn Denfeld Sr HS, Duluth, Minn. 
Couns. DAP 

Gunn, Mary A 4597 Seneca Dr, Okemas, Mich. DAP 

Gunninc, Tuomas J 82 Balch St, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Tchr-Couns, Tolman HS. 5 

Gustarson, Joserumve M 23 Baird Block, Devils Lake, 
N.Dak. HS Tchr. 5 

Gwix, Bossy R Uriah, Ala. Tchr-Couns, Monroe Co 
Bd Educ. 5 

Gyssens, Norman C 1607 Northwood Apts, Ann Arbor 
Mich. Stu, Univ of Michigan. 3 


DAP 
Prin-Guid 


H 


Hacxwoata, W Howarnp 1538 Eighth Ct, 
mingham, Ala. Couns, Bd Educ, 5 

Hames, Marsnart K 864 Helmsdale Rd, Cleveland 
Hts, Ohio. Guid Couns, Cleveland Hts Bd of Educ. 3 

Hatt, Biount J 3354 Gettysburg St, Fort Dix, N.J. 
Asst Pers Offer, US Army. 1 

Haut, Donorny K 147 12th St, Silvis, Ill. 3,5 

Hatt, Dwicut W 213 Third St, Lead, 8.Dak. Couns- 
Tchr. 
Hausteap, Harnotp W 
Mich. Stu. DAP 
Hamuett, Ronna O 435 Luray Pl, 
D.C. 3A 

Hamum, W 
HS Couns. 3 

Hammett, Ron C 38750 Cavalier, Salem, 
Rehab Couns, State Dir Voc Rehab. DAP 

Hamre, Rocen E Box 363, Lisbon, N.Dak. 
Couns, Lisbon Pub Sch. DAP 

Hancock, R G 32 Arch Ave, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Grad Stus, Indiana Univ. 1,3 

Hanpy, Ronatp W 14205 Leroy Ave, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. DAP 

Hanecroar, Mac L 1209 Summit Ave, 
Minn. Couns, Alexander Ramsey HS. DAP 

Hanxisu, Geneva E 1 General Ave, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Couns, Sandusky HS. 

Hannum, Hanotp C 


W, Bir- 


116 Sixth St, Breckenridge, 
NW, Washington, 
119 S Imporia, El Dorado, Kan 
Ore. Voce 
Instr- 


Couns 


St Paul 5, 


3 
1212 N Detroit St, 
Ohio. Tchr, Cen Jr HS. 3 


Rt 3, Xenia, 

Hannanan, Rosert P_ 18735 Ashland Ave, Homewood, 
Il. Tchr, Thornton HS. 5 

Hansen, Date D Concordia Tchrs Coll, 
DAP 

Hanson, Davi P 39 Marvin Lane, Univ Heats, 
Brunswick, N.J. Grad Stu, Rutgers Univ. 

Harpy, Brancne N 529 W Base St, Madison, Fla, 
Dir Guid Cen, North Florida Jr Coll. DAP 

Harpy, Craupta M 309 Mooreland Rd, 
Ala. Dean Girls, Montgomery Pub Sch. 3 

Harvey, Marcarnet P 944 Massachusetts Ave, 
burg, Mass. Guid Couns, Lunenburg Sr HS. 5 

Harmer, Ropernt K 1611 Sixth St, Brookings, 
Grad Stu, South Dekota State Coll. 6 

Harney, Ecrzaneru 6 Glenwood Circle, 
Tchr, Pickering Jr HS. 3 

Harper, Ruts H_ Centre, Ala. Tchr, Co Bd Educ. 3% 

Harnett, Leroutron E 1678 Linden St, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu, Michigan State Univ. 1 

HarryMan, M Evocene 11107 E 35th St, 
Mo. Couns, Southeast HS. 3 

Hart, Atsernt B Box 277, Buffalo, Mo. Dir 
Buffalo HS. 3 

Hartnett, Ropney T Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. Advis, Mens Res Hall. DAP 

Harvey, Georcia V 907 Staffird Ave, Memphis 16, Tenn. 
Tchr-Coun, Manassas HS. 5 

Hawayek, Joserpn 205 Voorhees Ave, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Emerson Voce HS. 3 

Hawks, THomas E Hampton, Va. 
ton Inst. 1 


Seward, Nebr. 


New 


Montgomery, 
Lunen- 
S.Dak. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Independence, 


Guid, 


Dean Men, Hamp- 
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Hayes, Dona L 7934 Turquoise Lane, Houston, Tex. 
Couns, Landiam Jr HS. 5 

Haynes, Sanan E 409 King St, Tallassee, Ala. 
Coun, Tallassee HS. 5 

Hayniec, Tuomas M 6830 Williamsburg Blvd, Arling- 
ton 13, Va. Coun, Arl Sch System. 

Hazet, Turopora T 536 S Holland Sylvania Rd, To- 
ledo 7, Ohio. Dean-Couns, Rogers HS. 

Heanp, D Pararc1a 1431 Smithwood, Bloomington Ind. 
Res Hall Coun, Indiana Univ. DAP 

Hesert, Geonce N PO Box 22, Maurice, La. Tchr, 
Lafayette Jr HS. 5 

Hecx, James B 324 Fernwood Ave, 
Tchr, Bd Educ. 5 

Hreumann, Cuantes E 409 Houser Dr, El Dorado, Kan. 
Judge Pol Ct, City El Dorado. 3 

Hervey, Carnot D 829 Maplewood, Anderson, Ind. 
Sch Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Hemincway, Wu1t1am C 211 S Monroe St, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Assoc Prof Educ, Heidelberg Coll. 4 

Henc, Nora R_ 334 Stratford Dr, Tucson, Ariz. 
Coun, Tucson Pub Schs. DAP 

Henry, Pact W PO Box 31, Derby, Vt. 


Tchr- 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Tchr- 
HS Prin-Couns. 


E 3301 Clinton Ave, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Pers Offer, US Army Med Corps. DAP 

Heapr, Mantua N Oldham Co HS, La Grange, Ky. 
Guid Coord. 5 

HeamMansen, Henny Brook, Ind. Tchr, Mt Ayr HS. 3 

Heanvon, Mrs. Lixre 126 W 15th, Ada, Okla. Couns, 
Ada Jr HS. DAP 

Hensuner, Catvi~s 1116 Parkway Dr, 
lowa. Couns, Davenport Bd Educ. 5 

Henvey, Paut G PO Box 884, Leaque City, Tex. Sr 
HS Couns, Clear Creek HS. 5 

Hester, Manse 610 Elm St, Watsontown, Pa. 
3 

Hickey, Mancaner Guid Dept, Selah HS, Selah, Wash. 
DAP 

Hicks, Antnurn E Nashville HS, Nashville, Ark. 
DAP 

Hiecxs, T 433 Earl, Joliet, Il. 
DAP 

Hut, Jouw W Rt 1, Box 44, Gardendale, Ala. 
Jefferson Co Bd Educ. 5 

Hut, Mamre A PO Box 63, Wilsonville, 
Couns. DAP 

Hit, Norman J 29 Erie St, Albion, N.Y. 
Couns, Albion Cen Sch. DAP 

Huwiarnp, Manion K 1311 N Sixth St, Temple, Tex. 
Couns, Killun, Tex Pub Schs. DAP 

Hitts, Kennetn D 2825 Weaver Circle, Boise, Idaho. 
Boys Couns, Boise Pub Schs. 3 

Hinestey, F, Jr 1297 Duncan Ave, Macon, 
Ga. Guid Couns, Lanier Jr HS. 

Hinscnnorn, Mrs T 265 W 72nd St, New York 23, N.Y. 
Instr, Newark State Tchrs Coll. 3 

Hwatxo, Micuaget J 713 E Sheridan St, 
Couns, Indep Sch Dist #696. 3 

Hosen, Joun M 35871 Parkdale, Livonia, Mich. Couns. 


Davenport, 


Couns- 


Couns. 
Tchr-Couns. 
Couns, 
Ala. Lib- 
Jr HS Guid 


Ely, Minn. 


Hopece, Mary J 3441 S Court, Montgomery, Ala. 
Dean Girls, Mont Co Bd Educ. 3 


Hoe.zie, Vincrs1a 666 University Pl, Grosse Pt, Mich. 
Dean Girls, Brownell Jr HS. DAP 

Hottoway, Wiw1am J 508 Dunbar St, Durham, N.C. 
Couns, North Carolina Coll at Durham. DAP 

Francesca Lake Lackawanna, Stanhope, N.J. 
Tchr-Couns, Morris Hills HS. 5 

Houtman, Ina E Box 43, Ely, Nev. 
HS. DAP 

Hout, Invinc 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
DAP 

706 Randolph, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Tchr, District of Columbia Pub Schs. 6 

Horxins, Donato D 528 Bruce St, Anaheim, Calif. 
Head Couns, Jordan HS, Long Beach. DAP 

Horne, Lucm.te 3250 Minglewood Dr, Beaumont, Tex. 
DAP 

Horxowsk1, ALBA 
DAP 


Couns, White Pine 


Apt 8A, 
HS. 


200 Beacon Hill, Manor Dr, 
Couns, Albert Leonard Jr 


5 Church St, Stafford Springs, Conn, 
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Hovucuis, Nrra J 1011 N Walker St, Princeton, W.Va. 
Co-Dir Guid, Merch Co Schs. DAP 

Howarp, Mary Y T 825 University Ave, SE, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Grad Stu. DAP 

How tanp, Ricnarp C 24 Pearl St, Mass. 
Dean Men, Dean Jr Coll. 1,3 

Havusenxa, RaymMonp Box 2568, Juneau, Alaska, 
Alaska Off Voc Rehab. 6 

Hussarp, Lawrence Rhodes Apts, Juneau, Alaska, 
Supv, Bryant Electric Co. 3 

Huspett, Rosert N 114 N Union St, Appleton, Wis. 
Dean Men, Laurence Coll. 1 

Hucuer, Cuarntes G 102 Maple St, 
Stu. 3 

Hvuessr, Kenneta RR 2, Angelus Circle, Grand Haven, 
Mich. Tehr-Guid Couns. DAP 

Hvetemantet, Perry C 23565 Outwood Dr, South- 
field, Mich. Guid Couns, Catholic Cen HS. 3 

Hunt, Frep A 2660 Point View Dr, Allison Park, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Hampton HS. 3,5 

Hunt, R 715 Vanderbrooke 
N.C. Dir Guid, Myers Park HS. 3 

Hunt, James G 402 Calvert, Muncie, 
Educ. 3 

Hunt, Darwin 
Couns. DAP 

Hunter, Barnsarna H 
Sr HS Lib-Tchr. 3 

Hunter, Bro Eacen 13645 Riverside Dr, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Dir Studies, Notre Dame HS. ! 

Hunter, Mrs Ona A_ 1403 Third Ave, Jasper, Ala. 
Tchr. 

Husson, 
Heart, 
DAP 

Hvutrcuiws, Ricuarp M 
Couns, Brookfield HS. 

Hutcuimson, Evivore § 
W.Va. Guid Couns, 


Franklin, 


Dir, 


Milford, Conn. 


Rd, Charlotte, 
Ind. Asst Prof 
D 820 10th St, Worland, Wyo. HS 


10 Thomas Circle, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Couns- 


County Day Sch of Sacred 
Newton, Mass. Tchr-Couns. 


Morner ALICE 
785 Centre St, 
Main St, Brookfield, N.Y. Guid 
DAP 

Meadowdale Farm, Sandyville, 
Ravenswood, W.Va., HS. 3 


Ikepa, Janet H 940 11th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Univ Colorado. 3 

IkeTant, Tarcnt Box 364, Florida State Univ, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. Stu. DAP 

Ionta, Heten W_ E Lake Rd, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
Couns, Hunington Sch. 5 

Invin, Manetre L 419 Spokane Ave, Whitefish, Mont. 
HS Couns, Flathead Co, Mont. 5 

Iwat, TW 907 Stoughton St, Urbana, Ill. DAP 


Grad Stu, 


Guid 


J 


Jackson, Bocte P 1868 llth St, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Couns, Bd Educ. 5 

Jackson, H FRANKLIN 
Tex. HS Couns. DAP 

Jacxson, JAaMes B_ Ector HS, Odessa, Tex. 

Jackson, Maxine P Box 671, Wadley, 
Couns, Chambers Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

Jacgues, Muprep J 444 Riva Ave, 
Tchr-Couns, New Brunswick Bd Educ. 5 

Janet, Sr M Mercyhurst Coll, Erie, Pa. Dir 
3,4 

JANseN, Joun J Univ of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Prof of Educ. 1,3,4,5 

Jaourrn, WutuMm H 431 Pattie Dr, Berea, 
Coord Eve Prog, Baldwin-Wallace Coll. DAP 

Jarman, Larimore, N.Dak. Dir Guid 
Larimore HS. DAP 

Jary, Paut W_ 18 Hartford Ave, Glen Falls, N.Y. Music 
Tchr & Guid Couns. 3A 

Jautz, G. J 319 W.Va. St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tech HS. 3 

Jay, Gwrnpoten B N 12th & Merchant, Abilene, Tex. 
Abilene Pub Schs. DAP 

Jerrrey, Rusy P 720 W 
Ariz State Empl Serv. DAP 

Jenkins, Mary C 1206 Evangeline St, 
Tchr-Couns, Eanes Jr HS. 3,5 


1811 Alabama St, Big Spring, 


DAP 


Ala. Tchr- 


Milltown, N.J. 


Guid. . 


Prin, Boys 


Madison, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Mobile, Ala. 
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Jeweit, Patrraicra 5100 Hwy, Bladensburg, 
Md. Couns, Bladensburg Jr HS. 

Lypia Eastern Okla Coll, Wilburton, 
Asst to Dean Stus. 1 

Myra G_ Rt 4, Elba, Ala. 
5 


Jinks, 
Okla. 

Jouns, 
HS. 

Jounson, Cant A 2034 Lake Blvd, North St Paul, Minn. 
Couns, North St Paul Jr; HS. DAP 

Jounson, Cant G Genl Delivery, Duchesne, Utah. Dir 
Pupil Pers & Guid, Duchesne Co Sch Dist. DAP 

Jounson, Everyn L 209 S State, Apt 2, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Univ of Michigan 3 

Jounson, Georce C 805 42nd Ave, 
Supv Couns, Biloxi, Miss. DAP 

Jounson, H O 22586 Ann Arbor Trail, Dearborn, Mich. 
Supt Schs, Dearborn Twp. 

Jounson, Hatvin S 2721 S Prairie Ave, 
S.Dak. Couns, P Henry Jr HS. 5 

Jounson, Henry L 4371 Somerton Ave, Trevose, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Abington Twp HS. 3 

Jounson, Huron D 718% Ave F, Fort Madison, 
Co-Guid Coord, Lee Co Bd Educ. 

Jounson, Leonarnp 225 S 152nd St, Seattle, Wash. Prin, 
Highline Sr HS. DAP 

Jounson, Louise G 2225 16th St, 
D.C. Couns, Taft Jr HS. 5 

Jounson, Manietta 216 E 
Tchr-Couns, Union HS. 5 

Jounson, Minnze W 2328 Hampton St, Columbia, S.C. 
DAP 

Jounson, P A 7676 S San Pedro St, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Couns, JC Fremont HS. DAP 

Jounson, Rosert W 3093 Shaw St, Flint, 
Guid, Atherton Commun Sch. 5 

Jounson, Tuomas J 4171 Burgen Ave, 
DAP 

Jounston, Geneva M 
Mich. DAP 

Jones, A D 
HS. 5 

Jones, Fave M 
Stu. 5 

Jones, H E 77 NE Capital, 
Dir YWCA. 3 

Jones, Heren R Rt 4, Box 684, Fairfax, Va. 
Tchr. Lee HS. 5LS 

Jones, Henry D Georgetown, La. Tchr, 
Sch. 

Jones, Marcaret T 705 Fayette Pike, 
W.Va. Tchr, Kanawha Co Bd Educ. 4 
Jose, Dr Avicia 2726 Zamora St, Pasay, 
Prof-Guid Couns, Centro Escolar Univ. DAP 
Josern, Fay J) 657 E Phila Blvd, Flint, Mich. 

Dean Girls, Mt Morris, Mich, Bd Educ. DAP 
Jousert, Sx Gerarpa M 4660 Harbord Dr, Oakland, 
Calif. Chmn Guid Dept, Holy Name Sch. DAP 
Just, Rocer V_ 1509 17th St, Bismarck, N.Dak. 
Couns, Bismarck Pub Schs. DAP 
Justis, Bro ANTHONY St Mary’s Coll, 
Dir Couns. 1 


Couns-Lib, Kingston 


Gulfport, Miss. 
Sioux Falls, 
lowa. 


NE, Washington, 


15th St, Tempe, Ariz. 


Mich. Dir 
St Louis, Mo. 


1034 N Alexander, Royal Oak, 


781 Firestone, Memphis, Tenn, Manassas 


434 Dolphin Pl, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Exec 


Couns- 
Grant Parish 
Montgomery, 

Philippines. 


Couns- 


Guid 


Winona, Minn. 


K 
Kaiser, Mente D 373 Hull Dr, Tallahassee, Fla. Stu. 
3 


Karnmi, Gautam Aur Kabul Kabul, Afganistan. 
Dir Genl, Educ & Publication 

Karnanpi, W Dijalan Kapuas 
Indonesia. Stu. DAP 

Kasper, EvGene 
HS Guid Dir. 5 

Kautz, Wn.ium L 606 Summer St, 
Tchr, Parlin Jr HS. 3 

Kearsey, Eant C 6 Tamma Lane, 
HS Couns. 5 

Kermincer, Gertrupe L 797 May South Ct, 
nati, Ohio. Tchr-Couns, Seton HS. DAP 

Kevver, Marre R_ 1311 S Main St, Del Rio, Tex. 
San Felipe Indep Sch Dist. 3 

Kerz, James W 523 S Atherton St, 
Grad Stu. 3 

Kemp, Geratp F_ Box 476, Paxton, Ill. 3 


Univ, 
1 

No 20, Djakarta 1-15, 
C 720 N Chestnut, Olathe, Kan. 
Lynnfield, Mass. 
Hazelwood, Mo. 
Cincin- 
Couns, 


State College, Pa. 
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Kennevy, Hanotp W Clifton Sch System, Clifton, Kan. 
DAP 

Kennepy, Resexan T Rt 2, Box 
Miss. Couns. 

Kennepy, Troy W 
Guid & Couns. 5 

Kipp, A JUANITA 
Okla. Couns, Putnam City HS. 

Krert, W Howarp Court House Annex, 
Dir, Couns & Tstng, Bucknell Univ. 1,3A 

Kimpnoucn, K D 310 Fallassee St, Dadeville, Ala. Dir 
Guid. 5 

Kinc, 1127 W Brooks, Norman, 
Prof Home Econ, Univ Oklahoma. 4 

Kinc, Epytne M 2210 Chalmers St, Durham, N.C. DAP 

Kinc, Harvey T Box 561, Forks, Wash. Guid Couns, 
Quillaynti Valley Sch Dist #402. DAP 

Kins, Peccy A 2101 Oberlin, Palo Alto, Calif. 3 

Kinney, Kennetn R 200 Carroll Ave, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. Guid Dir. 3A,5 

Kinstey, Cuances T 5345 Sumrall Dr, 
La. Tehr-Couns,Cen HS. DAP 

Krmcupercer, C 171 Sycamore Ave, 
field, N.J. 3 

Kiax, Tuunston 
Couns. DAP 

Kimkianp, Paut B 30 Alexander Rd, 
Tchr-Couns, Talcott Jr HS. 5 

Kiaus, Many L Box 527, Beckley, W.Va. Dir, 
Tstng & Couns. 5 

KiayMan, Heren W 
Tehr-Couns. 5 

Krew, Harry 4911 Leona Dr, 
Couns, Baldwin HS. 3,5 

Kiemrectrer, Joun 2548 Carlow St, 

Kioxin, Frank M 4508 W 15th St, 
Couns, Pub Schs. 3 

Kosayasui, Rev M T 
Stu. 3 

Kosse, Cunisreen W 
Jr HS. 3 

Kocurn, Sx M Daniret 220 
D.C. Stu. 

Kopa, Tapao Olaska Fu Shokugyo, Tekisei Sodansho 
1-51 Awabori Dori, Nishi Ku Osaka City, Japan. DAP 

Koenre, Wita Concordia Tehrs Coll, Seward, Nebr 
DAP 

KOLLMORGEN, 
Mich. Stu. 

Mary 

Kornz1, Joun R 4127 
Stu Couns, 1 

Knorn, Rocer L 


Louis, 


222, Bay St 


309 Tyler St, Jonesboro, La. Supyv 


5408 N MacArthur, Oklahoma City, 
DAP 
Sunbury, Pa 


Okla. Asst 


Baton 


Rouge, 
North Plain- 


2902 W Orlando Dr, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Conn 


New Britain 
Guid, 


80 Weequahic Ave, Newark, N.J 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Guid 
El Cajon, Cali 3 
Sioux Falls, S.Dak 


Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, Mass 


501 S Sixth, Douglas, Wyo. Tehr, 


Taylor St, NE, Washington 


Ropcer C 4444 Wausau Rad, Okemos, 
DAP 
Freedom HS, Freedom, Pa. Couns 


Freedom Way, Weirton, 


DAP 
W.Va 
Couns 


1715 Brainard, Wichita, Kan. 


Box 343, Garrison, N.Dak. Tcehr- 
5 
Greonce A 
Tchr-Couns. 3 
R 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Kumrert, Rev C 
Couns, St. Mary’s Church. 3 
Kunz, Joun H_ Enderlin Pub Sch, 
Tchr-Couns. DAP 
Kuyawsk!, Mary L G 
Stu. 1A 


Oregon Commun HS, Oregon, 
1441 Wisconsin 
Couns. DAP 
Bird Island, 


River Dr, Rt 3, 


Minn Tehr- 


Enderlin, N.Dak 


509 W 12st St, New York 27, N.Y 


4 


Lacey, Ricuanp L 241 Ancon Ave, Pelham, N.Y 
Couns, Pelham Memorial HS. DAP 

LaMPMAN, Henny P 5961 Guadalupe Terr, NW, Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex. Dir Guid, Pub Sch. 3,5 

Lancaster, James J 17 Bonnybank Terr, 
land, Maine. Dir Guid, Jr HS. 5 

LANGNESS, MintaMm 228 W 16th St, 
Stu. 5A 

Lankrorp, Cot V T Hargrave 
ham, Va. Acad Dean. 3A 

Lapipus, Josern 188 Winchester St, 
Couns, Boston Pub Schs. 3 

Larocco, Vincent E 208 Rule Ct, 
Guid Dir, Clayton N.J. HS. DAP 


South Port- 


New York, N.Y . 


Milit Academy, Chat- 
Brookline 44, Ma 


Glassboro, N.] 
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La Rus, Dan C Salem, Ky. Couns, Livingston Cen 
HS, Burna, Ky. 


5 

Lausscner, Westey F 1122 Lovel Ct, Concord, Calif. 
DAP 

Lauritzen, Paut W 415 E Washington, Clarinda, 
lowa. Tchr, HS & Jr Coll. 3 

La Voy, Mayme A 910 W Locust, Stayton, Ore. Guid 
Coord, Union HS. 5 

Layton, Ricnarp C 293 S 700 E, Clearfield, Utah. 
Couns, Davis Co Sch Dist. 5 

Leatey, Roperr 1809 S 140th St, Seattle, Wash. DAP 

Leary, Dora L Cen Mich Univ, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 
Curriculum Consult. 4 

Leary, Geratprve H 801 Broadway, 
Couns-Tchr, Sch Dist #1. 5 

Le Comrprz, F Midwest Psych 
Oskaloosa, Kan. Data Anal. 6A 

Lee, Francis P Box 767, Taylor, Tex. 
Taylor Indep Sch Dist. DAP 

Lee, Wri11aM A_ Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind. DAP 

Lenman, Erren M 825 Dr, Huron, Ohio. 
Couns-Tchr, Sandusky, Ohio, HS. 

Le Jeunz, Wattace J 218 St Martinville, La. 
HS Couns. DAP 

LenmaM, Francis J a Montana, SW, Huron, S.Dak. 
Tchr-Couns, Sr HS. 

Gronce R Windsor, Pyairie Village, Kan. 
Stu. 6A 

Letrcuwortn, Greorce E Manheim Garden Apt 16C, 
Manheim & Schuyler St, Philadelphia, Pa. Dir Res, 
Temple Univ. DAP 

Lmonati, Josern V_ 1720 seg” 34th Ave, Denver, Colo. 
Tchr-Couns, Mt Carmel HS. 

H Leroy John HS, Rochester, Minn. 
Dir Music & Bandmaster. 5A 

Liecury, Russet A 610 College Ave, Goshen, Ind. Dean 
Men, Asst Prof Educ, Goshen Coll. DAP 

Liypsey, Cecm. K PO Box 131, State College, Ark. Dir 
Guid & Couns, Arkansas State Coll. DAP 

Lycos, Mary Jang 41 Coral St, Worcester, Mass. Stu. 
1A,4 

Livn, Ricnanp W 412% Congress St, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Tchr-Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Logscn,G R 460 Winspear Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. DAP 

Lortm, Brauncn C Box 202, Pearland, Tex. Tch- 
Couns Pub Sch. 3,5 

Loxe, Epwarp N 92 Sunridge Dr, Springfield, Mass. 
Owner, Mgr, Friendly Tchr Agency. 3 

Lone, Mary E Box 492, Rolling Fork, Miss. HS Prin. 
DAP 

Loncwett, E Brockway, Pa. Guid Dir, 
Brockway Area HS. 3 

Looney, DL 84 & Euclid, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cen Sch Dist. 5 

Loonry, Epwarp W 506 W Dickerson, Palmyra, Mo. 
HS Couns. 3,5 

Lornen, Rosert B Ohatchee, Ala. Prin, Calhoun Co 
Bd Educ. 5 

Leux, Ropenr W 2701 SW 28th St, Allentown, Pa. 
Pub Sch Guid Couns DAP 

Lowe, Bovpy R_ 711 Maurice, Twin Falls, Idaho. Couns 
HS. 5 

Lowenison, Lonnarve F 2700 Barnson Pl, San Diego, 
Calif. Dean Girls, Mar Vista HS, Imperial Beach. 3,5 

Lum, Leonor M PO Box 911, New Bedford, Mass. 
Couns, Normandin Jr HS. 3,5 

Lum, Cuzonc 301 W 105th, New York, N.Y. Couns, 
Lincoln HS. 3,5 

Lunpperc, Mancaret L 229 Burlington, Missoula, Mont. 
Girls Advis, Missoula Co HS. 5 

Lunpy, Sonpra S_ State Univ Coll Educ, Geneseo, N.Y. 
Asst Dean Stus. 4 

Lyncn, Francis X 10 Devine Rd, Randolph, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns, Quincy Jr HS. 5 

Lyncu, James J 151 S Spring St, Falls Church, Va. 
Couns, Arlington Bd Educ. 3 


Helena, Mont. 
Field Sta, 
HS Couns, 


Dir Guid, 


M 
Macpevirt, Witum G 15 Abbot Lane, Hicksville, 
N.Y. Couns, Elmont Memorial HS, Elmont. 3 
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Maccrecon, Donoray G 44 Elm Ave, Wollaston, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns, Weymouth, Mass. HS. 3 

Macrver, Passcura P 15 Cypress St, Concord, N.H. 
Tchr-Couns, Penacook HS. 5 


Girls Advis, Missoula Co HS. 

Marre M Lumber Bidg, N.C. 
St Paulo, N.C., HS. DAP 

MALONE, HeLen C 634 - St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tchr- 
Couns, Bay Ridge HS. 

Manor, Sana M_ 108 + SE, Grand Rapid, Mich. 


6P 
Mann, V S 411 White Dr, Starkville, Miss. Head, Dept 
Guid Educ, Mississippi State Univ. 2,3P,5 
Manninc, ANNA M_ 10455 89th Ave, Richmond Hill, 
N.Y. Dean Girls, Franklin K. Lane HS. 3,5 
Manscrtt, Henry L PO Box 185, Hamilton, Ala. Dir, 
Marion Co Guid Prog. 5 
Mancetie or Jesus, Sx Acad of St. Joseph, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. Guid Dir. DAP 
Marca, Cassy E State Tchrs Coll, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Dean Men. 4 
Sn Jean St Francis Acad, Joliet, Ill. Guid 
. DAP 


Honolulu, 


Supv Guid, 


1508 Alexander St, 


Bisset. E 420 Mulberry St, Marictta, Ohio. 

Sch Psych, Bd Educ. 3,6P 

Lors 7003 Tokalon, Dallas, Tex. Couns, 
John Hood Jr HS. DAP 

Bonnre H_ 1805 Richardson Lane, Baytown, 
Tex. Couns, Cedar Bayou Jr HS. 3,5 

Maatin, Ricuanrpv D 800 NW 28 St, Miami, Fla. Pro- 
bation Offcr, Juv Ct. 1,5A 

Marty, Ropert R 4 Virginia Ave, 
Dir Stu Pers, Essex Coll. 3A,5 

Martinez, Muprep G Jr Sr HS, Gloucester Cty, N.J. 


DAP 
401 Fifth Ave, SE, Aberdeen, S.Dak. 
DAP 


Baltimore, Md. 


Masters, Verna G 
HS Couns, Pub Sch. 

Matuews, Dr Quivten S Dept Health, Educ & Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 3P,6P 

MarTurev, Lypra 10 Brookside Dr, Greenwich, Conn. 
Guid Couns, Mt Kino, N.Y., Schs. DAP 

Matus, Geratp K 150 E Wood St, 
HS Couns. 3,5 

Matus, James O Andrews Indep Sch Dist, 405 NW 
Third St, Andrews, Tex. Jr HS Couns. DAP 

Matruews, KennetH T Ft Wayne Urban League, 436 
E Douglas Ave, Ft Wayne, Ind. Voc Guid Secy. 3 

Evrmasetn S RFD 1, Box 285, Quaker Hill, 
Conn. Couns Jr HS. 5 

Mayer, Frank C 42 Elizabeth St, Albany, N.Y. Bus 
Tchr, HS. 3 

Mayer, James S 
Psychol. 3A 

Mays, Hazeu 
Canton HS. 

McAutster, FLorp Crossett HS, Crossett, Ark. HS Couns 
DAP 

McBrive, Marspen M_ 1096 Carroll Lane, Sharon, Pa. 
Sr HS Couns, Hickory Twp Sch Dist. 3 

McCannon, Herzen C 5808 N Cedarglen Dr, Azusa, 
Calif. Couns. 5 

McCarter, Josepn L Det 45th Wethr Grp, Apo 677 
New York, N.Y. Meteorologist, USAF. 3 

McCanrtay, Maine. 
Dir Guid. 3 


Josern E Thornton Acad, Saco, 

McCune, Acworth, Ga. Guid Couns, N 
Cobb HS. 5 

McCorp, M ErasetnH 7868 Spring Ave, Elkins Pk, 
Pa. Dir Guid, Jenkintown, Pa, HS. 3 

McCorqvopaLte, Dorotny H 2302 Mac Donough Rd, 
ee Del. Tchr-Couns, Stanton, Del., Jr HS. 

McCreapy, Burton A _ 123 Cottage St, Spring Arbor, 
Mich. HS Tchr. 5 

James J 
Heights, Mich. DAP 

McCurcreon, W. H. Capps Rd, Harrison, Ark. 
Pub Sch. 5 


Palatine, 


19 W Seventh St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


411 S Sixth Ave, Columbia, Miss. Couns. 
DAP 


£25 E Lincoln Ave, Muskegon 


Couns, 
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, Ayer, Mass. 
Lincoln HS, Yonkers, N.Y. Couns. 


McDonaup, Kerrn H 316 12th Ave, E, Menomonie, 
Wis. Dir Guid, Cen HS. 3 
McDonovucn, Wu.iuMm G 2421 Eighth St, Las Vegas, 
N.Mex. Dir Tstmg & Guid, New Mexico Highlands 
Univ. 1 
McEtwee, M 518 Park Dr, Boston, Mass. 
Lovce D 601 Naples, 


Stu. 
Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Couns, Baker Jr HS. 5 


McGenearry, 

McCorpy, Exrsm V 584 Iroquois St, Oradell, N.J. Guid 
Couns, Ramapo Reg HS. DAP 

McGrecor, Jean B_ Coshocton HS, Seventh & Walnut Sts, 
Coshocton, Ohio. Guid Supv. 5 

McIntyre, Joun R 1012 S Second Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Pub Sch. 3 

McKee, James 1525 Blythe Dr, NW, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Staff Assoc, SRA. 2,3A 

McKenney, Marncaret 1415 Smith Ave, Las Cruces, 
N.Mex. DAP 

McKenziz, Joun PG 5909 Groner Ave, Austin, Tex. 5 

McNgat, Gu.sert W Box 13, McDermott, Ohio. Guid 
Dir, Portsmouth, Ohio, City Schs. DAP 

McNeety, Mary J Sherman HS, Sherman, Tex. Regis- 
trar & Couns. DAP 

McNemt, Henry Pine Lenel, Ala. Tchr-Couns, Mont- 
gomery Co HS. DAP 

McPuerson, Dortay P 31 Hollindale Dr, Alexandria, 
Va. Tchr-Couns, Fairfax Co Sch Bd. 

McSweeney, Tromas D 32 Brooklawn Ave, Daly 
City, Calif. Tchr-Couns, San Francisco Unified Sch 
Dist. 5 

Menus, Geonce E 4301 SE 14th St, 
Iowa. Couns-Trainee for Voc Rehab, State 
Rehab. 1,6A 

Metron, Ricnarp A_ Box 787, Biwabik, Minn. Couns- 
Tchr, Horace Mann HS. 3 

Me.rzer, SterpHen J 4 Lind Dr, Red Bank, N.J. 
Educ Couns, USA Signal Corps. 1,3 

Menzatora, Mario 16807 Kenyon Rd, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, North HS, Eastlake, Ohio. DAP 

Mersacx, Gronia D 921 S 19th St, E, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Couns, Jr HS. 5 

Mercy, Sr Mary 112 NE Capitol, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Guid Coord, St Philip HS. 3 

Merrett, Lean F 2826 Morgan Dr, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Couns, Granite Sch Dist. 3A,5 

Meram.t, Catviy C 303 S Main St, Enterprise, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Bd Educ. 5 

Mesarick, Marcetra F 5500 Henderson Rd, SE, 
Washington, D.C. Couns, Surrattsville, Md. Jr HS. 
DAP 

Mertcatr, Aran W 939 Pearl St, Pasco, Wash. Couns, 
HS. 

Mevu.ter, Mmton C 1024 Hagemann Ave, Burlington, 
lowa. Tchr, Burlington Coll. 3,5 

Mex, Orro Hill & Dale, Carmel, 
N.Y. Cen Sch. DAP 

Rosert D 903 N Mulberry, Abilene, 


Des Moines, 
Div Voc 


N.Y. Couns, Somers, 


Kan. 


5 
MILLER, ARTHUR F 311 Bartlett, Muscatine, Iowa, 
Couns, Jr HS. 5 
Francis G 
Psych & Dean Men, Howard Payne Coll. DAP 
Mriier, Grace G 349 N Henderson, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. Dir Guid Pub Sch. 3,5 


Boys 
400 Grove, Brownwood, Tex. Prof 


Mruter, Jonun 84-49 Elmhurst Ave, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Hicksville, N.Y., Jr HS. 3 

Morris S Glasgow HS, Glasgow, Mont. 
Couns. 3,5 

Mriierperc, Peant K 6858 S State St, Midvale, 
Girls Couns, W Jordan, Utah, Jr HS. DAP 

Mrits, Ray 209 S Hale, Palatine, Ill. Dir Guid, Pala- 
tine Twp HS. 3 

Mrrcnett, C L 2910 NE 20th Ave, Pompano Beach, 
Fla. Tchr-Guid Dit, Deerfield Beach Jr HS. DAP 

Mrrcuett, G 1403 Cotton St, Columbus 


Junction, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Columbus Commun HS. 5 


Tchr- 
Utah. 


January, 1960 


Monica, Bro F T 1400 Troy Hill Rd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Couns-Tchr, N Catholic HS. DAP 

Moetier, Atvin H 2202 Logan St, Apt 3, Rockford, 
Ill. Jr Boys Couns, W Rockford HS. 3 

Mouzer, Amiens W Prince Frederick, Md. Couns-Tchr, 
Calvert Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

Morveavu, Hecen L 320 E 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

MontTamBeav, Roranp A 33125 Anita Dr, Garden City, 
Mich. Couns, Emerson Jr HS, Livonia, Mich. 5 

Moon, Jess W Keokuk Co Guid Dir, Sigourney, Iowa. 
DAP 

Rev Ep L Xavier Univ, 

5 


Cagayon De Oro, 
Philippines. Stu Couns. 
Moons, Byron B 114 Chipeta Ave, Grand Junction, 
Colo. Stu. 3 
Moone, J Rocers PO Box 398, Pell City, Ala. Dir Guid, 
St Clair Co Bd Educ. 5 
Moone, Rospernt F 5 Lenox Pl, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Pres, Richardson Bilows Henry & Co. 1A 
Moore, Wiu11m 4973 Springhill Dr, Pensacola, Fla. 
Dean Stu Pers, Pensacola Jr Coll. DAP 
Morci.to, Luis E Escuela 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Dean. 
Morenousze, C O Potter Pub Potter, 


Vice 


Pan Americana 


Nebr. Supt. 


Epwarp A_ Coll Weed, Calif. 
Dir Couns & Guid. 3,5 

Morrison, Jack R 124 S Gill St, State College, Pa. 
Grad Asst. 1 

Mornison, Jesse G 606 Wayne Ave, Silver Spring, 
Md. Elem Tchr, Montgomery Co Bd Educ. 3 

Morrison, Wim A 79 Twin Lane, Wantagh, N.Y. 
Guid Couns. 5 

Morstap, O Marti Larimore, N.Dak. 
Northwood-Midway Sch. DAP 

Morton, Erva S_ 100 Church St, Jellico, Tenn. Stu. 5 

Morton, Priscnu1ta R 209 Oak St, Floral Pk, L.L, 
N.Y. DAP 

Moser, Gwen D 44 E Lake Ave, Baltimore, Md. Couns, 
Roland Park Jr HS. 3,5 

Mortisuaw, Manjonre P 1610 Starling St, Steilacoom, 
Wash. Couns, Clover Park Sch Dist. 3 

Mortro, M_ Bedford HS, Bedford, Pa. Couns. 3,5 

Mracuex, Harry J 2270 Oswego St, Aurora, 
Stu. 3 

Mura, Ricnarnp T 32 Merrymount Ave, Quincy, Mass. 
Tchr, Hollis Jr HS. 5 

Mutien, Evetyn E 1402 W North St, 
Pub Sch Attendance Supv. & Couns. 3,5 

Mutum, Pavta G 1230 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York, N.Y. Stu. 1A 

Mvuuums, Epna E Tuscaloosa Sr HS, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Girls Advis. 5 

Muneny, Excraseta J 
Calif. 3 

Murray, Marcaret H 7 Ginger Brook Dr, Nichols 
Trumball, Conn. Guid Couns, Notre Dame HS. 3 

Muscrove, Wiut1Am J Moira Second Sch. Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada. Dir Guid. 

Myer, Harner A 18441 Pellett Dr, Fenton, Mich. 
Couns, Holly HS. 5 

Myer, Perer Queens Coll, Flushing, N.Y. DAP 


of Siskiyous, 


Guid Dir, 


Colo. 


Dothan, Ala. 


Box 303, 


1641 E Francisca St, Pasadena, 


N 


Natt, Mu.prep M 2722 Wash. Blvd, Huntington, W.Va. 
Dean Girls, Barboursville HS. 5 

Nasu, Joun J Y 901 Woodland Ct, Anniston, Ala. Dir 
Guid & Couns, City Bd Educ. 
Pamie W, Jr 14 Rockwell St, 
Mass. Guid Couns, Coolidge Jr HS. DAP 
Natti, Roseat H_ Blood Ledge Quarry St, 
Mass. DAP 

Neaton, Epwarp J 90 Main, Hopkinton, Mass. 
HS. 

Neepuam, Joun T 
Clyde Spec Sch Dist #1. 

Roperr C 102 Ninth St, Madison, S.Dak. 
Stu. 5A 

Newson, Estnern V 534 Second Ave, N, Edmonds, Wash. 
DAP 


Cambridge, 
Gloucester, 
Jr-Sr 


N.Dak. Tchr-Couns, 
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McDeamort, Carr 
Guid Dir, HS. 5 
Ann I 
DAP 
= 


Nest, Harry P 3629 W 134th St, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jefferson Jr HS. 5 s 
Neuman, Donatp R_ Taylor Dir Guid, 
Coolidge HS. 3,5 

Newton, Darwm R_ 616% Fifth Ave, S, Clinton, Iowa. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 3 

Nicnoias, S 
3A 

Nicnotson, Bonn: M 322 Gladys St, Bessemer, Ala. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 

Nicotio, Eanest 
Prin, Chinook Jr HS. DAP 

Nuwrz, ALpert E 1109 Milky Way Dr, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Couns, Cheyenne Mt HS. 5 

Nixon, Da Rura H_ East Tennessee State Coll, John- 
son City, Tenn. Asst Prof Educ & Psych. 2,4 

Noster, Ray T 1124 Summit Dr, NE, Albuquerque, 
N.Mex. Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Notan, Marcaret M 288 Florence Rd, Waltham, Mass. 
Asst to Dir Guid, Pub Sch. DAP 

Nonns, Pearce S Bd Pub Educ, 21 & Pkwy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 3A,5 

Novotny, Apece J 2116 S Maple Ave, Berwyn, III. 
3,5 

Nupp, T Rocer 
Calif. DAP 

Nuss, Husert E St Johns Milit Sch, Solina, Kan. Sr. 
Master. 5 

Nusspaum, Leo L 2084 Grace St, Dubuque, Iowa. 1,4 


Osaren, W 6257 N 
Ill. Dir Edue Serv, Evanston Jr HS. 
O’Connett, Jonun Keene Jr HS, 
Guid. 3,5 
Ovman, GLEN 
Mt Ranier Sr HS. 
Opom, Homer C 
Otrver, Dorry M 


Ridge, Ill. 
501 W 123rd St, New York, N.Y. 


5 
18650 42nd Ave, S, Seattle, Wash. 


Housing Supv, UCLA, Los Angeles, 


Cicero Ave, Chicago, 
DAP 
Keene, 


N.H. Dir 


22450 19th Ave, S, Kent, Wash. Prin, 
DAP 

New Augusta, Miss. DAP 
PO Box 34, Chester, Calif. Couns. 


5 

Ourver, G L 2217 Northwood, Apt 3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
DAP 

Ousexn, 3120 Telegraph Ave, Berkeley, Calif. 
Assoc Dean, Oakland City Coll. 3 

O’New, Joun J 179 W Main St, Marlboro, Mass. Guid 
Couns, Framingham Jr HS. DAP 

Onem.t, Rev Joun S_ St Paul’s HS, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Stu Couns. % 

F 92 Lamb St, Lowell, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Dracut Sch Dept. 3 

Oar, Frepv L 406 Chester Ave, Danville, Il. 
Pupil Pers Dir. DAP 

Ornrner, Donatp R_ 806 E McConnell, St Johns, Mich. 
Asst Guid Couns & Tchr Pub Sch. 5 

Ossorn, 10408 Greystone, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Couns, HS. 5 

Ospornn, Ronarp G Park Village, 
Idaho. Tchr-Couns, Jr HS. ! 

Ossornne, Mitprep M_ 1309 Mason St, 
Girls Couns, Waite HS. DAP 

Epna R Westminster Coll, 
Pa. Prof Psych. 3 

Orroson, Ramey Base Sch, APO 845, New 
York, N. Y. Guid Couns, Ramey AFB Sch, Puerto Rico. 
3,5 

Overton, R 


Co- 
Pub Sch 


Apt 87, Moscow, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


New Wilmington, 


715 N Fourth St, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Phoenix Union HS. 5 


720 E Hunting Towers, Alexandria, 
DAP 


Owen, Mucprep R 
Va. Tehr-Couns, Groveton HS, Fairfax Co. 


P 

Patsner, Lucnie 200 W 15th St, New York, N.Y. 
Couns, Shield of David Inst of Mentally Retarded Child. 
6A 

PALERMO, 
Ohio. Dir 
Village. 3,5 

J 8207 Cedar St, Silver Spring, 
Md. Educ & Pers Couns, Bullis Prep Sch. 

Patmer, Rosert V 2835 SE 47 Ave, Apt 3B, Port- 
land, Ore. Tchr-Couns, Lincoln HS. 5 


R_ 194 Longmeadow Dr, Mentor, 
Guid & Tstng, Chagrin Falls Exempted 
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Parker, Joun J 17 West Dr, Port Washington, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Pascate, Joserpn R_ Bellport HS, Bellport, N.Y. Guid 
Couns. 3,5 

Pase, Mantua R_ 1407 E River, Elyria, Ohio. Couns, 
Midview HS, Grafton, Ohio. 3 

Pass, Frances G 832 S 80th St, Birmingham, Ala. 3 

PatmMan, Summer 35 Johnston Rd, Dorchester, Mass. 3 

Pavex, Leo 417 12th St, N, Fargo, N.Dak. DAP 

Payne, Overt W 5901 Old Frederick Rd, Baltimore, 
Md. Couns, B T Washington Jr HS. 3 

Payton, Attene B_ Rd 1 Box 298, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 5 

Peavy, R Vance 560 Hill, Bend, Ore. Dir Couns, 
Cen Oregon Col. 3 

Pecut, Kart 7443 Spring St, Omaha, Nebr. 
Westside Commun Sch. 3 

PecknamM, Marce M 3344 Gosemite, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Couns, Westwood Jr HS. 3,5 

Peisen, Ropert A 5924 Argonne Blvd, New Orleans, 
La. Soc Studies Tchr, Orleans Parish Sch Bd. 5 

Persner, Eant. F 1410 Spring, Grinnell, Iowa. Dean 
Men & Asst Prof Psych, Grinnell Coll. 1 

Pexrut, Graham Sch, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N.Y. 3A 

Pere, Cram L Spring Lake Park HS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tchr-Couns. 3 

Perers, MARIETTA 
Couns, Sr HS. DAP 

Pererson, Jack Westside Commun Sch, Omaha, Nebr. 
DAP 

Perernson, Maze C 5601 Eisenhower Dr, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Dean Girls, Dunbar HS. 5 

Peterson, Neate L 340 E Madison St, Louisville, Ky. 
Voc Rehab Couns, Rehab Center, Inc. 6 

Pureurs, Marcaret J 360 Ninth St, Laramie, Wyo. 
Stu. 3 

M 901 Oak Ave, Dalhart, Tex. 
Guid Dir, Dalhart Indep Sch Dist. DAP 

Purers, Vincinta G 1906 W 53rd St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAP 

Prerson, Gren M 2941 1-4 Clairmont Dr, San Diego, 
Calif. Guid Couns, San Diego Co Dept Educ. 5 

Prxe, Exnest P 57 Sheffield Rd, Waltham, Mass. Guid 
Couns, HS. 5 

Prive, Geratp J 107 Franklin St, Arlington, Mass. 
Muzzay Jr HS, Lexington, Mass. 5 

Pinneo, Jack G_ Bushey Park Sch, 7533 Abron, APO 
196, New York, N.Y. 5 

Piprpert, Racen 132 High St, Amherst, Mass. 
Educ, Univ of Mass. 2,3 

Prrcner, Dr Ropert W 28 E Fifth Ave, Berea, Ohio. 
Dean Stu, Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 1 

Piatror, Stanton D 18 Aragon Ave, Latham, N.Y. 
Asst in Educ, Guid, State Educ Dept, Albany. DAP 

Piorkin, Bernarp 205 Clarkson Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Elem Couns, NYC Bd of Educ. DAP 

PLowven, ExvisanetH O 203 Evans St, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Couns-Off Asst, HS. 5 

Por, James A 450 N Hillside, E] Dorado, Kan. 
State Emp! Security Div. 

Poteson, Wu.ey C 1419 E 77th Terr, Kansas City, Mo. 
Couns, Cen Sr HS. 3 

E Gorpon 


Guid Dir, 


1018 N 25th St, Billings, Mont. 


Couns & 


Tchr, 


Asst Prof 


Interv, 


2014 S Olive St, Sioux City, Iowa. 


MartHa W 30-B Westwood Gardens, Jackson, 
Guid Couns, City Sch System. DAP 

Pourvnick, Emma 416 Cherryhill Apt W, Merchantville, 
N.J. DAP 

Pommrnenn, D Jack 3804 Garretson, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Admis Couns, Morningside Coll. 

Porter, Atsert W Dawn Dr, Mtd Rte, Aurora, Ind. 
Asst Prin, HS. 3,5 

Posey, Mmton P PO Box 637, Rayville, La. 
Couns, Richland Parish Sch Bd. 3 

Post, Ints W Cheney St, Orange, Mass. 
Tchr, Narragansett Reg HS. 5A 

Porter, Harotp C_ § Bolton Rd, Bolton, Mass. 
Couns, Hudson, Mass., HS. 5 

Pounps, Birt R_ Sayre HS, Sayre, Okla. Couns. 5 

Power, Epwarp J 2824 Univ Ave, Bronx, N.Y. Tchr, 
Jefferson Park Jr HS. 3 


Guid 
Phys Educ 
Tchr- 
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Powers, Cuarntes E 229 W Racine St, Jefferson, Wis. 3 

P’simer, Cunistrve 209 Normal Ave, Normal, Ill. Illinois 
State Normal Univ. 1 

Parce, Henwatp M_ Southern Univ, 
Rouge, La. Dorm Dir-Couns. 1 

Puxacn, Joserpn R 3817 Aberdeen Ave, Alton, Ill. DAP 

Punnett, Epna P_ Rd 3, Georgetown, Del. Guid Couns, 
Georgetown Spec Sch Dist. DAP 

PutnaM, Barsarna A 32 Main Circle, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Box 9336, Baton 


703 Victoria Ave, Williamstown, W.Va. 
DAP 


Pyies, Danret R 
Guid Dir, Belpre, Ohio Bd Educ. 


Qurstan, 138 Liberty St, 
Mass. Guid Dir, Wareham, Mass., HS. 5 


New Bedford, 


Raprvowirz, Marcia G7 Serpentine Dr, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Placemt Dir, Midtown Sch Bus, NYC. 3 

Rapascn, Jonn HQ US Army Dependent Educ Group 
APO 164, New York, N.Y. 2 

Rapxa, Joun A 284 W Court, Farmington, III. 
Prin, Farmington Commun HS. DAP 

Ranrent, Atpexrt Twp HS, Ft Dix-Pemberton Rd, Pem- 
berton, N.J. Guid Dir. 3 

Rank, Ricnarp C Forest Lake HS, Forest Lake, Minn. 
Couns. 5 

Rasmussen, Berry M 336 Summit St, Portland, Maine. 
Guid Couns, Brunswick, Maine, HS. DAP 

Rasmussen, Extinc 1017 Hill St, Harlan, Iowa. 
Dir, Harlan Commun Sch. 3 

Ratu, Rutn 2950 Ferry St, Eugene, Ore. DAP 

Rausn, Cuarntorre L 323 N Lucas, lowa City, Iowa. 
Stu. 6A 

Ray, Orts J] PO Box 193, Cottonport, La. DAP 

Reser, Kennetu 228 S St Joseph St, South Bend, Ind. 
DAP 

Reesor, ANNETTE E 510 Main St, Conway, S.C, 

Reeves, Joun E 1152 Haselton Rd, Cleveland, 
Couns, Euclid, Ohio, Bd Educ. DAP 

Recan, Henry F_ Box 33, Newfields, N.H. 
Dove, N.H., HS. 3,5 

Rem, Ratpn E 120 Galloway St, Leaksville, N.C. Guid 
Couns, Cen HS. 5 

Rerver, Cant E 1406 § 12th, Goshen, Ind. 
Pub Sch. 3 

Rermsnarp, Hers F 217 Bamboo Rd, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. 1A,4 

Reynoups, Maupe T 19514 Nitra Ave, Maple Heights, 
Ohio. Guid Couns & Dean Girls, Warrensville Heights 
HS, Cleveland, Ohio. 5 

Reynotps, Micnaet J 704 Front St, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Asst Dir Admis, Broome Tech Commun Coll. 1 

Rex, Donatp E 721% Second Ave, S, Estherville, lowa. 3 

Reynoips, Tuomas E Tallahatchie HS, Charleston, 
Miss. Guid Couns. 5 

Ricwarpson, Epwix H 
strom AF Base, Great Falls, Mont 

Ricks, Mmum G PO Box 4, Elm 
Couns & Lib, Wake Co Bd Educ. 3,5 

Rinpe, Hanna 420 W 119 St, Apt 30, New York, N.Y. 
Off Mgr. Community Serv Soc. 3 

Rixn, Joun L 549 Harley Dr, Columbrs, Ohio. 
Prof Educ, Ohio State Univ. 3 

Ripa, Evetyn D 321 N 13th, Apt A-2, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Asst Dean, Grad Coll, Univ Nebraska. 5 

Rivers, Sana A 909 W Duval St, Lake City, Fla. 
Couns, Columbia Co Bd Pub Instr. DAP 

Roserts, Joun L Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. 3 

Rospertson, Barpara M_ 1052 Delta Ave, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Couns, Bd Educ. DAP 

Rospertson, Marcuenire E Rhode Island Coll of Educ, 
Providence, R.I. Assoc Prof Guid & Couns. 4 

Ropinson, Cuarnces L 282 Bright St, San Francisco, 
Calif. Stu. 6A 

Rosinson, Ona E Matt St, Herculaneum, Mo. Couns. 5 

Rosrinson, Stanitey I 273 Pear! St, Reading, Mass. Tchr- 
Couns, Melrose HS. 5 


Asst 


Guid 


DAP 
Ohio. 


Guid Couns, 


Supv Guid, 


Training Spec, Rand Corp, Malm- 
City, N.C. 


Girls 


Asst 


Guid 
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Rocurorp, Paut R 37 Russell, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Guid Dir & Sch Psychol, Sheffield, Mass. Pub Sch. 3 
Ropverrenr, Jackson O 901 College Ave, Richmond, Ind. 
Mer Pers Develop, Perfect Circle Corp. 3A 

Ropu., Concercion F 3742 12th St, NE, Washington, 
D.C. Secy Educ Policies Comm, NEA. 1 

Rorenixe, Hecen J 509 S Fifth St, Columbia, Mo. Act- 
ing Dir, Voe Rehab Serv, State Hosp #1, Fulton, Mo. 

Rocerxs, Dornotrny Connecticut 
Sisson Ave, Hartford, Conn. 3A 

Rocers, Josepmine J 4412 N 46th Pi, Phoenix, 
Couns, Phoenix Union HS & Coll System. 3,5 

Roupe, Norma 128 N First East, Brigham City, Utah. 
Couns, Box Elder HS. DAP 

Roure, C 1251 Oakland Ave, Columbus, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Southwestern City Bd Educ. 5 

RoMANETT, Raymonp P 260 California, San Francisco, 
Calif. 3 

Rooxs, Herman O 607 W Main St, 
Soc Studies Tchr, R E Lee Inst HS. 3 

Root, Donatp C, Ja Piscataquis Commun HS, Guilford, 
Maine. Soc Studies Tchr. 3 

Rosanorr, Frances S Curtis HS, St 
Island, N.Y. Guid Couns. DAP 

Rossrucu, Marvin A_ Stockton, 
Sch. DAP 

Rosen, 610 Academy 
Couns, NYC Bd Educ. DAP 

Ross, Many J 471 W South St, Apt 1A, Kelamazoo, Mich. 
Couns, Hillside Jr HS. DAP 

Rorn, Mary B 34 Howell Dr, Smithtown, 
Couns, Islip, N.Y. Pub Schs. DAP 

Rorzier, Joun F, Jn 632 San Patricio Ave, Taft, Tex. 3 

Rveanccuorvir, Somporn 361 17 Rama | Rd, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 4 

Russec., V 


State Nurses Assn, 217 


Ariz. 


Thomaston, Ga. 


George, Staten 


Mo. Guid Dir, Pub 


St, New York, N.Y. Tehr- 


N.Y. Guid 


303% lTackson Ave, Lexington, Va. 

Russert, Dre Kart 2803 Studebaker Rd, Long Beach, 
Calif. 3A 

Russert, Rurvs G, Jn 157 Petticoat Lane, Lake Charles, 
La. HS Guid Couns. 3 

Ryper, Josern R_ Box 215, Little Falls, N.J. 3A 


s 


Sanper, Mary D 5700 The Toledo, Long Beach, Calif. 
Coord of Guid, Bellflower Unified Sch. DAP 

Sattoca, Drxm Tahlequah City Schs, Tahlequah, Okla. 
3 

Sass, ARTHUR 

Savace, Evcene A 
Guid, HS. 3 

Sawyer, Dornotuy C 
3P,6A 

Sawyer, A Wellman, Iowa. 
Prairie Commun Sch. 3 

Scarnporoucn, James E PO Box 950, 
Asst Supt, Covington Co Bd Educ. 5 
HAEFER, Donotny F 40 Pomona Ave, Yonkers, 
3P 

Da Cuantes H 
Ohio. Assoc Prof Psych, 
4224 
D.C. Dir, Guid & Couns, American Univ. 3 

;CHINDELDECKER, Davip 1112 Winner St, Kent, Wash. 
Couns, Kent Sch Dist 2415. 5 
HMELZEL, Neat J 294 E Crescent, Elm 
Couns, Willowbrook HS, Villa Park, Il. 5 

scuMipT, Paut J Guid Dir & Couns, Wahpeton 
Schs, Wahpeton, N.Dak. 5 

Pautrne 176 E Kirchoff Rd, Palatine, 
Couns, Miles HS. 3 
HMMIEDING, Onvite A 
Couns, Everett Jr HS. 5 

Sx Marnistecte Box 296, Antonito, Colo. 

cumon, Lucu.te O 36 Orange St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Asst 
to Registrar, Packer Coll Inst 3 

Auice M 4201 Oak Park Ave, 

Girls Couns, Hillside Jr HS. 5 


1744 President St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Stu. 
4 Fairview Rd, Pittsfield, N.H. Dir 
130 E 39th St, New York, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Mid- 
Andalusia, Ala. 
N.Y. 
2196 Milesburn Dr, Dayton, 
Univ Dayton. 
8th St, NW, Washington, 


Hurst, Ill. 


Pub 


1825 S 52nd, Nebr. 


Lincoln, 


SCHMOTZER, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


R 
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163 Boone Trail, Severna Pk, Md. 


Scuong, Anna M 
Baltimore City Bd 


Spec-Dir Guid & Pers Placemt, 
Educ. 5 

Scnonr, Mantrs M 1908 S Zenobia, Denver, Colo. Dir 
Rehab, Amer Med Cen at Denver. SP 

Scunaper, THomas Dienuff HS, Irving & E Washington 
Sts, Allentown, Pa. DAP 

Scurimsnern, Warten M Suttle, Ala. Tchr-Coach-Couns, 
Perry Co Bd Educ. 

Scuvuitz, Joun L 400 N Pacific St, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
5A 

Scuwantz, Martin A 
N.Y. Stu. 6A 

Scuwartz, Peart M 220 First St, NW, Crosby, Minn. 
Couns, Crow Wing Co Schs. 3, 5 

Scort, Berry Box 3022, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Res Couns. 1,4 

Scorr, EL 732 Fickle Hill Rd, Arcata, Calif. DAP 

Scort, Esterre E 225 W Georgetown, Crystal Springs, 
Miss. Guid Dir, Hinds Co Sch Bd. 5 

Scorr, Henseat J 610 Jackson, Norwalk, Iowa. Guid 
Couns. 5 

Scovaanecx, Inenz R Fair Lawn, N.J. Voc Guid 
Couns, Fair Lawn Br, B'nai B'rith. 3% 

Sener, Rocer H 3810 Hutchison Rd, Dunlinden pam 
Wilmington, Del. Guid Couns, Bayard Jr HS. 

Sratocx, Harnotp O PO Box 83, Mt Pleasant, 
Pers Couns, Cen Michigan Univ. 4 

Seancy, Dornoruy S 111 W Seventh, Lewisville, Ark. 
Techr-Couns, HS. 3 

Sease, Wu11aM A 211 A Waugh, Columbia, Mo. 3, 5 

Sermman, Lenna E 6640 Sprague St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Bd Educ. 
Serer, Evrmasetn L 44 Cliff Dr, Hicksville, N.Y. 
Stu. DA 
Serr, Ray B Dir Guid, 
Estacado Jr HS. 4, 5 

Serxiers, Curtis P 301 12th St, S, Bessemer, Ala. 
Couns, Jefferson Co Sch System. 

Sernvopm10, Loretta J 20 McKinley Ave, Valhalla, N.Y. 
DAP 

Seyrrarep, Rosert C 200 A Marlboro St, Wollaston, Mass. 
Secy Bd of Dir, Nazareth, Pa., Sewerage Co. 3 

ScCHACKELFORD, Marnarse W 1226 Haddock St, 
delphia, Ark. Guid Couns, Sr HS. 3 

Smakespean, Mantan W_ Tropic, Utah. 
Bryce Valley HS. 5 

Suannon, Rosert G 
3 

Suarnre, B Rockport, Maine. Guid Dir, Rumford, 
Maine, Jr HS. 3 

Snaw, Ancure R 707 Second Ave, NW, 
Dak. Tchr-Couns, Sr HS. 5 

Suean, Wrizam M 213 Croly St, Syracuse, N.Y. 3 

Smearer, Enora E 429 N 14th St, East St Louis, Ill. 
Tchr-Couns, Bd Educ. DAP 


1895 Lexington Ave, New York, 


1813 Wayland, Plainview, Tex. 
Tchr- 


Arka- 
Tchr-Couns, 
110 Johnson, Laramie, Wyo. Stu. 


Mandan, N. 


Sweety, Venta B PO Box 18, S.c. Ir 
Interv, South Carolina. Empl Serv. 
Baxer O 18 Custis Circle, Va. 


Couns, Mt Vernon HS. 5 

Suenc, Smmw 15 Alley 40 Lane 313 Antung St, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Free China. Educ Spec Overseas Chinese Af- 
fairs Comm. 1 

Sueanman, Ernet G 
Couns, Priv Prac. 

SwerMan, Evcene H YMCA, Selma, Ala. 
Parrish HS. 5 

Smrecey, Ricnarp O 1400 W St, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Tchr-Couns, Edison Jr HS 5 

Smrpman, 260 First St, Mineola, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Herrick Jr HS, New Hyde Park, N.Y. DAP 

Suutpes, Date V 202 N Eighth Ave, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Dir Guid, Indep Sch Dist #241. 8 

Bernarp 24 Pine Ridge Rd, Greenvale, L. I., 
N.Y. Guid Couns, N Shore HS, Glen Head, N.Y. DAP 

Snuttz, Jonn L 108 N Woodlawn, Burlington, Iowa. 
Tchr-Couns, Burlington Commun Sch Dist. 5 


1008 S Main St, Farfield, Iowa. 
Asst Prin, 


Smece., Ruta H_ Rt 1, Lutz Rd, Archbold, Ohio. Couns 
Bedford, Ohio, HS. 5 
Smcver, P Maurice 9611 New Hampshire Ave, Silver 


Spring, Md. Clin Psych. 3 
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1066 Evergreen Lane, Port Huen- 


ene, Calif. DAP 

Smamons, Detta A 406 Gladstone, Jacksonville, Ill. Stu. 
DAP 

Smapson, Loren S Box 45, RFD 5, Westminster, Md. 
Couns, N Carroll HS, Greenmount, Md. DAP 

Sims, Warton B_ Rt 2, Scott, Ark. Couns, England Sch 
Dist. DAP 

Sisk, Avcusta F 68 Dover St, Lowell, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. DAP 

Sisk, R D 514 Hudson St, New York, N.Y. 1A 

Sxuwner, Garnett C 1013 E Indian River Rd, Norfolk, 
Va. Tchr-Couns, City Schs. 5 

Sxotnicx, Davm Agawam HS, Agawam, Mass. 

Stoan, 26 Indian Trail, Little Rock, Ark. DAP 

Smeru, ANN A 115 Natl St, Salinas, Calif. Stu. 1A,5 

Smrrn, Arwoop R Sparrows Point HS, Edgemere, Md. 
Couns. 3 

Donatp W 422 27th Ave, Mateo, Calif. 
Prin, Chase, Ward & Gardner Assoc. 

Smrru, Lorena 1528 Daytona Dr, eS Christi, Tex. 
DAP 

Smrrn, Mantrs 73 Hegeman Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. DAP 

Smrru, Paut E Uvalde Jr HS, Uvalde, Tex. DAP 

Smrra, Tuomas F X 28 Sligman St, Jersey City, N.J. 
Dir Placemt, St Peter’s Coll. 1,3,4 

Smrrn, Vernon H 50 Upham St, Lakewood, Colo. 3,5 

Smarn, Wmurm R 387 E Cecil St, Springfield, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Roosevelt Jr HS. 3 

Sacren, Warne Box 2223, Texas A&I, Kingsville, Tex. 
DAP 

SmyTue, Loretta D Leonard Jr HS, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
DAP 

Sngap, Mary J 


Dir Tstng, 


DAP 


Rt 2, Altoona, Ala. Tchr, Etowah Co 


Bd Educ. 5 
Snoap, AsenatH A 410 Poinsettia, Lake Jackson, Tex. 
DAP 


Snopper.ty, Donatp E 3323 Rolling Rd, Baltimore, Md. 
Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. DAP 

Sotpernc, InmMa M 416 NW Seventh St, Faribault, Minn. 
Jr HS Couns. 3,5 

Somervi.tz, Dora M Alieeville, Ala. 


Pickens Co Bd Educ. 5 
W 425 W Avondale Rd, Hunting- 
Tehr- 


Guid Couns, 


ton, W.Va. 8 

Sprmecx1, Rosert M 25 Gillett St, Hartford, Conn. 
Couns, M Kellogg Jr HS, Newington, Conn. 3,5 

Spracue, Leon C, Jn Gloucester HS, Guid Dept, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. Couns. 3P 

Sprmvcer, Mrmprep S 7000 Montview Blvd, Denver, 
Colo. Placemt Dir, Colorado Womans Coll. 3 

Spupicn, SterHen W Univ of Illinois, Champaign, Il 
DAP 

Spurntockx, Hazer I 1919 E 13th St, Tulsa, Okla. Stu. 
DAP 

Strarey, Rrra C 36 W Washington Ave, Murray, Utah. 
Couns, Olympus Sr HS. 5 

Stramas, M 451 Putnam 
Tchr, Brockton, Mass, HS. 5 

Stansspury, Donn B_ 1105 38th St, SE, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Guid Couns, Coll Commun Sch. 3,5 

Starx, Crera W Novelty, Mo. Tchr-Couns, Memphis, 
Mo., Pub Sch. 3,5 

Sranx, Tuomas F Apt 1, Wakeva Hotel, Two Harbors, 
Minn. Guid Dir, Jr-Sr HS. DAP 

Stavuse, Ricnarp H Ohio Univ, Bush Hall, Athens, Ohio. 
Grad Asst. DAP 

Stavset, Dorte J 736 N Stephora Ave, Covina, Calif. 
3,4 


Ave, Cambridge, Mass. 


Streeter, Mary B_ Glendover Sch, Glendover Rd, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

StepHenson, F Flora MacDonald Coll, Red 
Springs, N.C. Asst Dir Guid Cen. 1,3 

Srevens, Cattre L 800 E McLemore Ave, Memphis, 
Tenn. Tchr-Couns, B T Washington HS. 3,4,5 

Stewart, Carntotra M 2668 Park Ave, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tchr-Couns, City Bd Edue. 5 


Srisss, Jon~w H Tulane Univ, New Orleans, La. Dean 
Stus. 1 

Strecuitz, Rosert P 3 Hemlock Rd, Bronxville, N.Y. 
DAP 


Strryvcncomsr, Homer Frankenmuth HS, Frankenmuth, 
5 


Mich. Dir Guid. 
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SrocxstTi.1, Kian, Jn 703 Dearborn St, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stu. 5 

Sroxes, Emma B 1237 Exeter, Knoxville, Tenn. Couns, 
City Schs. 5 

Srone, Heten B 55 E Church St, Washington, N.J. Dir 
Guid, HS. 3 

Stone, E 756 Malloy Rd, Frendale, Wash. 
Tchr-Couns, Sch Dist #502. 3,5 

Stratton, Onm R_ Hastings Coll, Hastings, Nebr. Dean 
Men, Asst Prof Educ & Psych. DAP 

Evetyn K Viola, Tenn. 3 

Srugermer, ALrrep R 4409 N 39th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tchr, Bay View HS. 3 

Srynge, Janet R 105 55 62nd Dr, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Elem Tchr, East Meadow, N.Y., Bd Educ. 6A 

Srynon, Gertrupe M 405 Bridges St, Morehead City, 
N.C. Dir Guid Serv, Carteret Co, N.C. 3,5 

Suttivs, T 167 N Minnesota, Casper, Wyo. 
Vice Prin, Watroni Co HS. 3 

Suturvan, Many F 1 arid Terr, Yonkers, N.Y. Girls 
Couns, Bronxville, HS. 

Jewet M La. Tchr-Couns, Spring 
Creek HS. 3 

Many 330"/s St, Clayton, N.C. 
Dir Guid Serv, Johnston Co, 

Svozz, J J] PO Box Mae St, Bronx, N.Y. 
Couns, Inst Applied Psych. 3 

Surron, Many E M W State Rd 32, West Yorktown, RR 
1, Box 19, Ind. Dean Girls, Muncie, Ind., Cen HS. 3 

Swarms, Gene M_ Box 35, Leo, Ind. Stu. 

SwWEARENGEN, Many B_ 715 Lees ~ Las Cruees, N. Mex. 
Elem Guid Couns, Pub Schs. 

Swicorp, Donatp A, Jr 109 Ps St, Washington, D.C. 
Tchr, Dist Pub Schs. 3 

Syracusr, Josepmmne C 1872 Niagara St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Riverside HS. DAP 


T 
Tamre, James A 2148 S High, Denver, Colo. 


ver. 


A 
Tanaka, G M Fell 550, San Francisco State Coll, San 
Francisco, Calif. Stu. 3,6A 
La. Soc Studies Tchr, 


Tassin, Ratpn P  Bordelonville, 
Avoyelles Parrish Sch Bd. DAP 

Tatz, Ereanorn 143-1529 Rd, Flushing, N.Y. Voc Guid 
Couns, Pub Sch. DAP 

Taytorn, Epwarp A_ 1767 Sonoma Ave, Berkeley, Calif. 
Eval Supv, Alameda Co Sch. DAP 

Taytor, Jonw H Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Res Dir, East Quadrangle. DAP 

Tayior, Norrve P_ Box 114, Sheridan, Ark. Guid Couns, 
Pub Sch. DAP 

TELLINGHUISEN, Westey D 1927 Merner Ave, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Guid Dir, Le Mars, lowa Commun HS. 
DAP 

Terrect, Sucve A 822 Grayson Ave, N.W., Roanoke, 
Va. Couns, B T Washington Jr HS. 5 

Raven A, Jn B 1153 Murray Coll, Murray, 


Univ Den- 


‘TESSENEER, 
Ky. Prof Psych. 4 

Tuappea, Sk Mary 725 Coburn St, Akron, Ohio. Coord 
Guid Serv, St Mary HS. 3,5 

Tuayer, Twa R 215 Elm St, Elkins, W.Va. Secy- 
Psychomet, Presbyterian Guid Cen, Davis & Elkins Coil. 
3 

Tuomas, Ann K Rt 3, Box 2, Magnolia, Ark. Tchr- 
Couns, Taylor, Ark, HS. DAP 

Tuomas, Antoun H 1968 N Asbury, St Paul, Minn. 
Couns, Roseville Schs. 5 

Tuomas, E Surrey 17 High St, Apt C-l, Montclair, 
N.J. Sr Caseworker, Youth Consult Serv, Newark, N.J. 

Tuomas, Louis J] 240 E 210 St, Euclid, Ohio. Stu. 3,5 

Tuomas, Rex J 228 Poplar St, Roselle, N.J. DAP 

Tompson, Bernanrp L 606 Watkins, Mora, Minn. 
Couns, HS. 3,5 

Tuompson, Everett L 1313 Third St, Devils Lake, 
N.Dak. Guid Dir, Pub Sch. 3 

Trompson, Ina G 15 W 89th New York, N.Y. Work- 
shop Supv, United Cerebral Palsy, Queens, N.Y. 6A 

Tuompson, Rosert A Hatton, N.Dak. Soc Sci & Phys 
Edue Tchr, Valley Jr HS, Grand Forks, N.Dak. DAP 

Tuomsen, Russerx L Wheaton, Minn. HS Couns. 5 
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Parnicia A Scott Hall, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Dl. Asst Dean Women. 1 

Joun B, 809 Nanney St, Tupelo, Miss. 
HS Tchr-Couns. 

Troxatsxy, Frank > Huron Coll, Huron, $.Dak. Dean 
Stus 3 

Trrenson, Dontua Star Valley Pub Schs, Star Valley, 
Wyo. Tchr-Couns 3 

Topen, Nancy J 845 Touraine, East Lansing, Mich. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Torsert, Epna S 2873 Audubon Circle, 
Consult, Guid & Tstng. 2,3,5A 

Tomassi, Joun 260 Atwells Ave, Providence, R.I. 
Couns, SW Bridgham Jr HS. DAP 

Torcerson, Gany Larimore Pub Sch, Larimore, N.Dak. 
Sci & Math Tchr. DAP 

Taree, Dave C 1206 S Seventh, Springfield, Ill. Staff 
Assoc, SRA. 4 

Ropeat D 1842 Eighth Ave, Greeley, Colo. 
Stu. 4 

Tsunc, Lianc T Taiwan Normal Univ, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Free China. Prof Educ & Psychol. 1 

Turney, Austrs H Guid Dept, Southern Illinois Univ, 
Carbondale, Ill. 3A 

W 3513 Second Ave, Des Moines, 
lowa. Tchr-Couns, Indep Commun Sch. DAP 

Tysvern, Leonanp C Asst Pers Mgr, NW Natl Bank Min- 
neapolis, 6401 Winsdale St, N, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 


v 


Jackson 15 Moody St, 
Lincoln Jr HS. DAP 

Van Antwerr, J] F Bd Educ, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Couns, Washington Jr HS. 5 

Van Fuieet, Panmern D 604 Seventh Ave., Shenandoah, 
Iowa. Pers Dir, Tidy House Products Co. SP 

Van Haeren, Janet 1 Williams Ave, New Orleans, La. 
DAP 

Van Ocxen, Ropent K Six Lakes, Mich. Tchr-Couns, 
Lakeview Commun Sch. DAP 

Van VaLKensuRG, B 55 Prospect Pl, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 1 

Van Wovxxie, Lyman, Jn 765 Lyman St, Muskegon, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Hile Jr HS. 3,5 

Van Zee, Roten W Rt 1, Weston, Colo. Dir Guid, Pri- 
mero HS. DAP 

Vansrunt, Jean 295 LHF Argonne Ave, Long Beach, 
Calif. Couns, Jefferson Jr HS. DAP 

Vanver Guoten, Gertruve J 6564 E Michigan Ave, 
Saline, Mich. Stu. DAP 

Vevpnurzen, Metvix J 408 Warner Ave, Spring Valley, 
Minn. Tchr-Couns, Spring Valley HS. 3,5 

Vickers, Genatp E 214 W Fourth, St John, Kan. Jr HS 
Math Tchr. 3 

Vierass, Wut1aM K 278 Langfield Dr, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 

Rosatyny 117 Turners Cross Rd, S, Min 
neapolis, Minn. Voc Rehab Couns, State Dept Educ. 
3 


Mich. Couns, 


Macon, Ga. 
Head 


Saco, Maine. Tehr, 
Guid 


Voseercnian, ANN 9352 Braile, Detroit, 


Bentley HS. DAP 
Vye, Gorpon 117 Althea St, West Springfield, Mass. 


HS Tchr. 3 


Wacxnitz, Mantua E Rt 5, Frankfort, Ind. HS Girls 


Couns. 5 
Wactawm, Jonn P 509 W 12ist St, New York, N.Y. 
AP 


D. 

Wacnon, Jonn R_ Rt 2, Box 264, Tuscumbia, Ala. Tehr- 
Couns, Lawrence Co HS. 3 

R 
Couns, Highland Park Jr HS. 3 


1238 Watson, St Paul, Minn. 


23 Tedesco St, Marblehead, Mass. 
DAP 

Waker, Hennrertsa R Rt 2, Box 149, Clinton, Md. 
Guid Couns, F Sasscer HS, Upper Marlboro, Md. 3,5 

Hernscner L 23042 Hollander, Dearborn, Mich. 
Dir Stu Serv, Univ Mich. 3 

Watuenper, Honest 640 Palm, Beaumont, Tex. Dir 
Guid, South Park Indep Sch Dist. 3 
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Watsn, Raymonp F 99 Rethal Dr, Southington, Conn. 
Guid Dir, HS. 5 

Watrers, Tuomas Box 1137, College Place, Wash. 
Dean Stus, Walla Walla Coll. 1,3,5A 

Watters, Vernon N Guid Dept, Selah HS, Selah, Wash. 
Couns. 5 

Warner, Crarnence J, Jn 3337 E Richert, Fresno, Calif. 
Psychol, Fresno Co. 3 

Watton, Frep L 4108 Munro St, Tampa, Fla. Guid 
Couns, Oak Grove Jr HS. 3,5 

Wauz, Rosemanre B 47-14 65th St, Woodside, L.1., N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, NYC Bd Educ. 5 

Warp, Crame H 193 Main St, Mt Kisco, N.Y. Sch 
Couns, John Hay HS. | 

Wanp, James F 620 First Ave, Havre, Mont. Guid Couns, 
HS. 3 

Warp, Ricnarp M_ 1001 Eighth Ave, W, Birmingham, Ala. 
Boys Advis, Phillips HS. 3 

Warner, Paut M 532 IHF S Main St, Findlay, Ohio. 
Tchr-Couns, North Baltimore, Ohio, Schs. AP 

Warnock, Nancy J 9030 S Ada St, Chicago, Il. 
Tchr, Evergreen Park Bd Educ. DAP 

Wanrwoop, Evetyn I 747 St Clair Ave, Barberton, Ohio. 
5 


Wasnam, Lorre V 2714 Dill Dr, Boise, Idaho. Boys 
Couns, East Jr HS. 5 

Watson, Donatp N 5207 S 212th, Kent, Wash. HS 
Couns. 3,5 

Watts, Lone O 9150 E Imperial Hwy, Downey, Calif. 
Supv, Trng Serv, Autonetics Div N Amer Aviation. 3 

Way, Ornvat O 8831 27th Ave, Everett, Wash. Guid 
Dir, Mukilteo Wash, Sch Dist. 3,5 

Way, Watrer L 4901 Rinehart, Kansas City, Kan. 
Couns, Old Mission Jr HS. 3 

Wess, Warne F 2010 N North St, Peoria, Ill. Stu. 3 

Weser, Gren R_ 1711 Fries, Richland, Wash. Couns, 
Chief Joseph Jr HS. 3,5 

Wenrxamp, GLeNn P 215 Thompson St, Box 127, Shef- 
field, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Sheffield Commun HS. 3,5 

Werserc, Bertna G Yonkers HS of Commerce, Yonk- 
ers, N.Y. Couns. DAP 

Wem, Marre C_ Box 1866, Balboa, Canal Zone. Girls 
Couns, Balboa HS. DAP 

Wetpon, Jonn I, Jn 410 Hickory Dr, Newport News, Va. 
Educ Spec, Hqs, Continental Army Command, Ft Mon- 
roe, Va. 3 

Wetsn, Marncaret J 53 Marion St, Apt 14, Brookline, 
Mass. Dir, Occup Ther Dept, Long Island Hosp, Boston, 
Mass. 6A 

Wenenr, Hensernt S_ 1180 Midland Ave, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Tehr-Couns Jr Hs. 3,5 

Wenc.ier, Jonn L 500 Bendermere Ave, Asbury Park, 
N.J. DAP 

Wenrzet, Marcetta D 90 Sunnyside Lane, Dayton, 
Ohio. Tchr-Couns, W Carrollton, Ohio Bd Educ. 3,5 

Westey, Dan 5732 E 27th St, Tulsa, Okla. Couns Men, 
Univ Tulsa. 1 

WessMan, Auprey L 3545 Emerson, S, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Couns, Richfield HS. 3,5 

West, E Franx 6 Virginia Terr, W, Long Branch, N.]J. 
Sr HS Couns. DAP 

West, Frovp  Deckerville, Mich. Tchr. 3 

West, Ruta A 5500 Clement Dr, Maple Heights, Ohio. 
Maple Heights Bd Educ. DAP 

Wester, Bernice M 3408 NW lIIth, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Couns, Cen HS. 5 

Weston, Greorce S 319 Eason, Highland Park, Mich. 
Grad Asst, Michigan State Univ. 3,4 

Wernerectt, B Davm Flying Point Rd, Freeport, Maine. 
Techr-Couns, Brunswick, HS. DAP 

Wueart ty, Invin 408 Third, Seaford, Del. Guid. Couns, 
Seaford Spec Dist. 5 

Warraker, Hazet Morehead State Coll, Morehead, Ky. 
Dir Guid & Couns, Breckinridge Trng Sch. DAP 

Wurrcoms, Berneice Mary Hall, 520 N 26th St, Omaha, 
Nebr. Stu. 4 

Warre, Gorvon E 5770 Dover, Arvada, Colo. Tchr, 
Denver Pub Schs. 5 

Warre, Pinehurst Dr, Atco, N.J. Couns, Edge- 
wood Reg HS. DAP 

Wurrr, Mary M Apt 83, Bloomfield Terr, Pontiac, Mich. 

Tch-Couns, Bloomfield Hills HS. DAP 
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Warre, Joun C Marshall Jr Pas Main & Commerce, 
Clovis, N. Mex. Dir Guid. 

Warrrretp, Maacuenire B Box 135, Yoder, Wyo. 
Stu. 3 

Warrt, Geonce O 4212 Hwy 90 Dr, Mobile, Ala. Tchr- 
Couns, Mobile Co Bd Sch Comm. 5 

Wurrt, Geratprve 415 E Washington St, Athens, Ala. 
Tchr, Bd Educ. 5 

WiepMan, Pauw L 490 Chiquita Ave, #4, Mountain 
View, Calif. Tchr-Couns, Fremont Union HS. 5 

Wiecann, Duptey W 27 Prospect St, Topsfield, Mass. 
Tchr-Couns, Masconomet Reg HS. DAP 

Wup, Vera W_ 109*/2 S Main, Maquoketa, Iowa. Dir 
Guid, Pub Sch. 5 

Wires, Ernest C 29818 Lori, Livoni, Mich. Couns, 
Lola Valley Jr HS. 3 

Wrey, Isapex C 1601 Upland Ave, Jenkinstown. Pa. 5 

Witxerson, Yotranpa B 402 N Bishop, Sishop Coll, 
Marshall, Tex. 3,4 

Wuxs, G O 715 E Huber, Weatherford, Okla. Dir Stu 
Affairs, Southwestern State Coll. DAP 

Carnot Laramie HS, Laramie, DAP 

Davin W_ 1129 Genesee St, Mich. HS Tchr. 
3 

WituiuaMs, Mrs F S_ 2100 Clover Land, Ft Worth, Tex. 
Stripling Jr HS. DAP 

WituiaMs, Janice G Old Church, Tunstali, Va. 3,5 

Frank 1718 Cloverly Lane, Rydal, Pa. Stu. 
DAP 

WituiaMs, Oxtrvia M_ Box 14, Morton, Miss. Guid Couns, 
Forest Pub Schs. 3,5 

WriuiaMs, Potty M_ Star Rt, Box 36, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Stu. DAP 

Ricnarp W 730 W Walnut St, Hastings, 
Mich. Tchr-Couns Jr HS. DAP 

Rospert Box 315, Gideon, Mo. DAP 

WriuiuMs, Russert 14 Martell Rd, Brookside Park, 
Newark, Del. Couns, Sr HS. 5 

WriuiMson, E Jane Burns Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tchr, Wyo. Pub Sch. DAP 

Wirson, Benjamin’ 1712 River Oaks Dr, New Orleans, La. 
Tchr, Belle Chasse HS. 5 

Wiison, Cuantes M_ 1802 Kenny Rd, Columbus, Ohio. 
Tehr-Couns, Jr HS. DAP 

Wirson, Eunice 4 Suncrest Ave, Wilmington, Mass. 

. Dean Girls, Howe Jr HS. 5 

Witsoxn, Lona M Moundville, Ala. Tchr-Couns, Hale 
Co HS. 5 

Witson, Rutn 3910 Stonewall, Greenville, Tex. 5 

Winton, Janrs 3435 E First St, Long Beach, Calif. 
Couns, Mayfair HS, Bellflower, Calif. DAP 

Wimstap, Hitpa 1507 S Summit Ave, Sioux Falls, 
S.Dak. Tchr-Couns, Pub Sch. 5 

Wrrney, Rosert A 20 Bounty St, Metuchen, N. J. 
Admin Asst in Charge Guid, HS. DAP 

Woen.tke, Arnotp B Stoll Ct, Kingston, N.Y. Mer, 
Pers Resch, IBM Corp. 3 

Wotrr, Kennetu Karen Dr, N.Y. Trmg 
Coord, Gen Railroad Signal Co. 3 

Woop, Attene E 108 B So Church Ave, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Tchr-Couns, Talladega Co Bd Educ. 3 

Woopmansee, Joun J, Jk 2575 S Gaylord, Denver, Colo. 
Stu. 1A,3 

WorscnaLk, Grecory W 6713 High St, Lockbourne, 
Ohio. Couns, Columbus, Ohio, Bur Voc Rehab. 3A 

Wower, Dornotny E 1300 Elmwood, Buffalo, N.Y. DAP 

Wricnt, Dr George N 8 McCarthy, Park Forest, Ii. 
Natl Prog Dir, Natl Epilepsy League, Inc. 3,6P 

Waicnt, Ione T 2234 N Rockford, Tulsa, Okla. Tchr- 
Couns, B T Washington HS. 

Wricert, Rosertr L 303 N Broadview, Wichita, Kan. 
Couns, North HS. 5 


Y 


Yarcer, Marcuerirre 1708 W Texas Ave, Midland, 
Tex. DAP 

Yacnan, Canistrne Newburyport HS, 241 High St, 
Newburyport, Mass. Guid. Couns & Head of Commercial 
Dept. 3 

Yatowrrz, Sam J 342 Georgia Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. NYC 

Bd Educ. 6A 
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Yates, Lankrs W 807 14th Ave, SE, Decatur, Ala. Guid 
Dir, City Bd Educ. 5 

York, Kennetn E Box 204, East Nassau, N.Y. Asst, Bur 
Guid, State Educ Dept. 

Yosmioxa, Ler F 257 Minnesota Ave, Buffalo, N.Y. Stu. 
DAP 

Younc, Griapys Box 71, Slaughter, La. Tchr-Couns, 
E Baton Parish Sch Bd. 5 

Youne, Jesse D Centreville, Ala. Supv Sch Attendance 
& Guid Couns, Bible Co Bd Educ. 3 

Younc, Rocer Rt 1, Box 176, Eunice, La. Tchr-Couns, 
St Lardy Parish Sch Bd. DAP 

Youne, Rose E PO Box 92, Hanford, Calif. Supv Child 
Welfare, Kings Co Sch. DAP 

Youncperc, 4116 Pennsylvania, Fair Oaks, 
Calif. 4 


January, 1960 


Zacna, James A Wheatland HS, Wheatland, N.Dak. 
Supt. 5 

Zavep, Att Mouammep Trade Sch, Amman, Jordan. 
DAP 

Zericnick, Hernsert H 19 Livingstone St, Dorchester, 
Mass. Stu. 3 

ZeTTeRtunD, St Eriksgatan 58 60, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Tchr, Schs of Stockholm. DAP 

Zimmer, Sytvia R_ PO Box 150, Ashland, Ohio. Guid 
Couns, HS. 3 

Estuen F 50 W 96th St, New York, N.Y. 
Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 

ZuckerMaN, Louis F 639 Colonial Arms, Uniun, N.J. 
Asst Guid Dir, Millburn, N.J., Bd Educ. DAP 
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give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACP A—American College Personnel Association— 


onan 3 Ir YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 
Division 2 
er Ir YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 
national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 
coliege) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or coun- 
selor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 
a Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you ao be a general 
member. Associale members need a basic level of academic qualifications and 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in specified 


areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than '/, time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 


Division 4 
Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 
significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 
F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 


Division 6 
I F YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 


associate members. 


As of May 1, APGA dues for one year are $15.00 and include dues for one Division. 
Dues for additional Divisions are now $2.00 each. 

C) Iam applying for pi in APGA and the Division(s) checked as follows: 
ACPA...., NAGSCT...., NVGA...., [NVGA(Prof)*....,]SPATE....,ASCA...., DRC 
Amount for APGA and one Division checked above 

Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVGA (Prof) 

C) I enclose payment 

Current paid members fill out this section: 

C) I belong to APGA and at least one Division and am ap lying for additional memberships as follows: 
ACPA...., NAGSCT...., NVGA...., |NVGA(Prof)*. .. 
C) I enclose payment TOTAL additional memberships at $2.00 each 


BRANCH PREFERENCE 
* This category applies only to NVGA members and requires an additional $1.00 in dues. 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Pre-Registration Materials 
for the 


1960 National Convention 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia, April 11-14 


For your convenience, the Convention Committee in cooperation with the Personnel 
and Guidance Journal presents your pre-registration materials for the 1960 APGA 
Convention in Philadelphia, April 11-14, in this issue of the Journal. This special 


section includes: 


* Pre-registration and Meal Reservation Forms to be completed and 
returned. 
A Hotel Reservation Form giving information and rates on the accommo- 
dations available. 
A Placement Center Form for those wishing to make use of this service. 
¢ Information and background on your Convention city. 

* Some suggestions on places to see and things to do. 

* A map for you to save, showing the Convention headquarters hotel 
— the Bellevue-Stratford — and other hotels. 


You will want to study these forms and take this opportunity to register in ad- 
vance. Send them in early and be sure of being on hand when your Association 


meets to discuss— 
Guidance at the Crossroads of Liberty 


Your March Journal will bring you the Preliminary Convention Program. 
i 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
1960 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 11-14 


Last Name (please print dearly) First 


Middle 


Home Address — Street ond Number 


City Zone 


State 


City State 


BE SURE TO RETURN ALL FORMS 


Convention Address 


Please indicate rhe APGA Divisions and member organizations to which you belong: 
AcPa NVGA ASCA Altruse 
NAGSCT 


SPATE ore wer 


Last Name (please print clearly) 


c. 


BE SURE TO RETURN ALL FORMS 


A. Check oppropricte registration fee. 

B. Check oll meal reservations you wish to make on Form Ill below. 
Enter amount for each item you check and fill in the total on Form lil. 
D. Make check for total amount to "APGA 1960 Convention” and mail before March 28, 1960. No refunds made ofter 


April 4, 1960. 
Husbands or wives of registrants may register for a $1.00 fee, if registered together. 


STUDENT'S CERTIFICATION 


| certify that Member 
is a bona fide student in residence at 


Signature of Major Professor 


Address — Street and Number City Zone State 
All registrations are for the entire convention. Members sove $1.00 by advance registration. At the convention the member 
fee will be $6.00. 


Check Amount 
Here Fee Enclosed 


Nen-Member [] 7.00 


MEALS (Tips and Tax included) 


BE SURE TO RETURN ALL FORMS 


Last Nome First Middle 
Meal No. Circle Choice No. of Tickets Fee 

1. Monday — ACPA Luncheon meat - fish 

2. Monday—ASCA Luncheon - fish 3.60 
3. Monday — NAGSCT Dinner meat - fish 4.50 Ss 
4. Tuesday—DRC Luncheon meat - fish 3.50 
5. Tuesday — APGA Banquet meat fish 6.00 
6. Wednesday — NVGA Luncheon meat - fish ——— 3.60 inipssiliiedlitanmnigesia 
Meals total 
Registration total 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


Make check payable to APGA 1960 Convention 


Send to: Mr. Vance Alexander, 511 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


me — 
Your first Convention? 4 : 
Yes 
Ne 
Gute oh Antal... 
II REGISTRATION FEE 
Miss 
Mr. ee First middle 
Husbend/Wife [] 1.00 — 
Registration total $ 
Ill 
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For Your Own Convenience 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


The number of people attending the national Convention has increased markedly 
from year to year. A record attendance is expected in Philadelphia this April. 
You will save yourself time at the Convention and make sure of having the reserva- 
tions you want at the special luncheons and dinners if you send in your registration 
forms in advance. 


Fill out all the registration forms on the other side of this page, make out a 
check for the total amount of the fees (registration and meals) to “APGA 1960 
Convention,” and then mail the check and all three registration forms to the Con- 
vention Treasurer: 


Mr. Vance Alexander 
511 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania 


A RECEIPT CARD WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 


The Headquarters Hotel of the Convention of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association is the Bellevue-Stratford. The Convention 
Placement Center will be located at the Sylvania Hotel. The American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and the National Association for 
Women Deans and Counselors have arranged their time and place of 
convention for 1960 to facilitate attendance at both conventions. If you 
are planning to attend both the APGA and NAWDC Conventions, send in 
only one hotel reservation form. 
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vene fo: Mr. Vance Alexander, 91! N. Sroad Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
1960 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 11-14 


! 


Number of Rooms: 
With single bed (for | person) — 
With double bed (for 2 persons) 
With twin beds (for 2 persons) 
Suite (parlor, | twin bedroom) —________ 
Other 


IMPORTANT! 
Do you plan to attend 
the NAWDC Convention? 


Yes Ne 


List all people occupying room. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. 


Name City and State 


Double 


$14.00-18.00 


$11.00 & 12.00 $11.00-15.00 


$14,00-18.00 


$ 9.00-10.50 $10.50-14.00 


$11.00-14.50 


Dormitory Space for Graduate Students 


Franklin Hotel—rooms accommodate from 4—6 people, $4.00 per person per night. 
Central Y.M.C.A.—Triple room with three single beds, $2.33 per person per night (men only). 
Double room with two single beds, $2.59 per person per night (men only). 

Single room including running water, $3.11 per night (women only). 


For dormitory space, it is necessary that the minimum number of persons sign up for the room desired. All persons 


must sign for the room on the same Hotel Reservation Form. 


Parking. Center city parking space is available through facilities used by the hotels ot about $2.00 a day or overnight. 


Drive your cor to the hotel cnd the doorman will park it for you. 


—— 1960 
Dote 
APGA Housing 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 
Penn Squore Building 
Juniper and Filbert Streets 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Please make the following room reservations at (List three hotels of your choice): 
ee Arrival Dote Departure Date 
Mail confirmation to: 
Miss 
‘ Mr. Name 
Address— Street and Number ; 
City Zone State 
Philadelphia Hotels 
Single Twin Suite 
Bellevue-Stratford $ 9.00-13.50 $25.00-55.00 
Benjomin Franklin $ 8.50-10.50 $30.00-35.00 
Droke $10.00-12.00 $18.00-24.00 
John Bartram $ 6.50- 8.50 $25.00 
Sylvania $ 7.00- 9.00 ae $25.00 
\ 


Make the Most of Your Convention City— 


PHILADELPHIA 


When you return home from the Philadelphia Convention on April 14, you will 
have added a wealth of facts and ideas to your store of guidance knowledge, plus 
many new names and faces to be remembered with pleasure. 


But—will you also have added to your supply of general information? When your 
family asks, “How did you like Philadelphia?’’, will you be able to recount for them 
some of the new sights and sounds you accumulated in the Convention city? As 
Philadelphia is the site of many of the nation’s most famous historical landmarks, 
there is something there for every Convention-goer to discover for himself. As a 
prelude to the sights and sounds you yourself can uncover, some background on the 
city itself might enhance your future enjoyment of your stay in the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” 


For instance, did you know . . . that Philadelphia is the fourth largest city in the 
U. S. and contains a total population of over 3 million people? . . . that the title, 
“City of Brotherly Love,” was given to it by William Penn who, in 1682, chose this 
location for his Quaker Colony and decreed full religious tolerance in the settlement? 
... that Philadelphia was capital of Pennsylvania until 1799 and was the chief seat 
of the national government in its first years (1775-1800)? 


Philadelphia, from its earliest days a major focus of the nation’s life, is rich in 
historic and other sites. Among the points of greatest interest are many shrines of 
the Revolutionary period, including Independence Hall with the Liberty Bell, Con- 
gress Hall, and the Betsy Ross House. The Public Library, the Franklin Institute, 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the oldest and largest U. S. Mint are also open to the 
city’s visitors. 


The attractive park syst-» includes Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Park, 
while many fine homes lie out along the ““Main Line” of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, and other colleges are in the 
city, while among schools in the suburbs are Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarthmore 


Colleges. 

There are many other interesting aspects of Philadelphia that you will want to 
discover for yourself, so between Convention sessions go out and get acquainted 
with one of the most historically significant cities in the country—see at first hand 
why it is referred to as the “Crossroads of Liberty.” 
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CONVENTION PLACEMENT CENTER 


IN HOTEL SYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
APRIL 11-14, 1960 


APGA MEMBERS: Interested in a new position? 
EMPLOYERS: Seeking candidates for openings? 


The APGA Placement Service will again operate at the Convention, providing a center for 
employers seeking candidates and for members interested in new positions. 

To take full advantage of these facilities you should request placement forms and register in 
advance of the Convention. Please use the request blank at the bottom of the page; forms will 
be sent to you immediately. 

Employers who do not expect to attend the Convention may list positions and indicate to whom 
a candidate may apply. 

Completed forms must be returned to the Placement Service Office before March 15, other- 
wise register at the Convention Placement Center. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE TO APGA MEMBERS OR EMPLOYERS FOR USING THE PLACEMENT 
FACILITIES. 


Please send requests to: Carl McDaniels 
Placement Service Office 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Request for Convention Placement Service Forms 


Please check form. 
Employer forms. __Send Candidate forms. 


Placement Center Form 
(Nome and Title) (Please Print or Type) 
(Address) 
(Present Position) (Organization) 


PLAN A TOUR OF YOUR CONVENTION CITY 


VISIT . . . some of the nation’s historic shrines 


Independence Hall—-where our nation was born 

Valley Forge—Washington’s Headquarters from 1777-1778 
Betsy Ross House—-where “Old Glory”’ was first created 
Christ Church—where Washington and Franklin worshipped 


TOUR . . . some of the world’s finest museums 
Franklin Institute—one of the country’s foremost institutions promoting mechanic 
arts and applied science 
Academy of Natural Sciences—oldest of its kind, and housing an outstanding collec- 
tion 
Philadelphia Museum of Art—possessing a collection of the first rank in the arts 
of Europe and America, and rich in medieval, Renaissance, modern, and oriental 
art, in painting, sculpture, and tapestries 


University Museum of the University of Pennsylvuania—containing examples of 
ancient civilizations and the customs of primitive peoples 


SEE . . . some of the other points of interest in the City of Brotherly Love 
Univac installation by Remington Rand at Franklin Institute 
Money being coined at the U. S. Mint 
Philadelphia Navy Yard 
A Large Oil Refinery in full operation 
Fairmount Park, the largest city-owned landscaped park in the U. S. 


TAKE TIME . . . to see some of the important things in Philadelphia as well as to 
enjoy and profit by your Convention. 

Philadelphia is approximately two hours by train or bus from Atlantic City, New York 
City, and Washington, D.C. 


Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Notional Associction of Guidonce 


Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


pee me Duoatp S. Arsucezs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, Mas- 

sachusetts 

Danrat D. Fapsr, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Treasurer: Dean L. Hummer, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rosset Carus, Head of Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President, ACPA 

Wiiuias C, Corrs, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, President, NVGA 

Karturyrn L. Hopwoon, Dean of Students, Hunter College, New York, New York, President-Elect, ACPA 

AsraHaM Jacoss, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President-Elect, DRC 

Wattsr F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Past President, APGA 

Ouzsen, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Llinois, President, 

A 

Cant O. Pass, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President-Elect, ASCA 

Hagaman J. Pursrs, Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, President, 
NAGS 

C. Wixristp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of ent of Guidance and Educational Psy- 
chology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wituiam E, Truax, Jx., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head of Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President-Elect, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, State Director, Guidance Services Section, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, President-Elect, NAGSCT 

bat me a Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
President, 

Gunnar L. Waarquusr, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


ia, President, ASCA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania Psychological Studies, General College, University of 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy Lipp, 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin University Park, Pennsylvania 

Convention and ship: William E. Truax, Director of Student 


(CuainMan OF Goeentedh Carl M. Grip, Jr., Dean Personnel, East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 
of 


Men, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Prooram Coorpinator (Procram Cuarr- 
man): John E. Free, Lecturer on Education, School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Finance: C. Harold McCully, Guidance and Counselin 
ialist, Office of ee Education, Department of 
ealth, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Guidance Advancement Program: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director. 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 
Guidance, C. ling and Minority Group Problems: William 
Wilkins, Chairman, Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, New York University, 
New York, New York 


APGA Convention—April 11-14, 1960—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Nominations: Marion E. Peck, Counselor, Bristol Bor- 
ough School District, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Placement: Alva Cooper, Placement Director, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification: Paul 
MacMinn, Specialist, Guidance and Student Personnel 
Section, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Publications: Buford Steffire, Associate Professor, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Research: Gordon Henley, Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director of Student 
Personnel Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin 
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